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O  !  mulu  dictu  graria,  perpeMU  aspera, 
Qna  cnrpoxe  ezantlavi  atque  animo  pertuli ! 

Non  mihi,  ftc 

Sed  faemindL  vi— fiE]DiJM&  inteiimor  mana ! 


Oh!  laboow,— wars,— strifes,— toili, 
And  grieft  which  I  ^ve  borne,  too  biff  for  words ! 
Not  thoughts  on  f  e  so  tear  me,  as  to  feel 
That  now  I  perish  by  a  woman  $  hand. 

[Hercules  dying  on  Mount  (Efa.] 

Cicero  de  tolerando  dotore. 


IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 


VOL.  I. 


LONDON: 
RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURUNGTON  STREET. 


1888. 


INTRODUCTION. 


My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bouverie,  the 
writer  of  the  following  papers,  commenced  in 
the  year  1818,  under  the  circumstances  which 
I  am  now  going  to  relate. 

We  were  both  travelling  to  Paris,  and  our 
first  meeting  was  on  board  the  packet:  our 
second  happened  to  be  at  Dessin's  Hotel. 

We  were  seated  at  the  table  d*h6te.  His  ap- 
pearance struck  me;  for  it  was  singular.  I  should 
have  guessed  his  age  to  be  about  sixty.  He 
wore  his  hair  so  long  that  its  tips  almost  touch- 
ed his  shoulders.  A  double-breasted  waistcoat, 
spite  of  the  extreme  heat,  for  we  were  in  the 
month  of  July,  was  buttoned  over  his  chest, 
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and  a  long  frock-coat  descended  nearly  to  his 
ankles;  whilst  hessian  boots,  drawn  over  silk 
stockings,  together  with  linen  of  the  finest  tex- 
ture, and  beautifully  white,  made  up  the  rest  of 
his  dress. 

The  stillness  and  almost  solemnity  of  his 
countenance  during  the  whole  time  of  dinner, 
when  all  around  was  gaiety,  surprised  me. 
This  silence  did  not  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
pride,  but  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  bending 
of  his  thoughts  inwardly  to  objects  more  worthy 
of  attention  than  any  which  surrounded  him ; 
for,  if  addressed,  he  invariably  answered  with  a 
smile  of  extreme  courteousness^  and  then  re- 
lapsed into  taciturnity. 

I  looked  at  him  with  a  feeling  of  great  in- 
terest, and  wished  to  make  his  acquaintance ; 
but,  just  as  I  was  planning  how  this  might  be 
brought  about,  he  called  for  the  bill,  paid  it, 
and  prepared  to  go. 

The  waiter  looked  at  the  donation  to  himself. 

"  Dis  be  ver  littd  money — ver  littel  money. 
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indeed,  mi  Lor ! — mi  Lor,  de  EDglishman  give 
generally  ver  much  more  money .'^ 

^  I  am  really  very  sorry,  sir,  that  you  should 
be  dissatisfied,  but  I  have  no  more  money  for 
you,'^  he  replied,  as,  with  a  manifest  impatience 
at  having  his  train  of  reflection  broken  in  upon, 
he  drew  on  his  gloves,  bowed  to  the  company, 
and  left  the  room. 

I  went  on  toBoulogne.  Rising  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  next  day,  I  walked  along  the  beach, 
till  I  arrived  at  a  small  castle  built  in  the  sea, 
at  about  three  miles  east  of  the  town ;  and  then 
clambering  the  rocks  opposite  to  it,  mounted  to 
the  summit  of  the  cliff  and  continued  on  my 
way  till  I  reached  a  small  barren  valley,  thinly 
strewed  with  some  miserable  huts,  inhabited  by 
fishermen.  At  a  short  distance  from  these  there 
stood  a  cottage  which  attracted  my  particular 
attention  from  the  extreme  prettiness  of  its  ap- 
pearance. 

My  surprise  at  beholding  so  neat  and  com- 
fortable a  dwelling  in  such  a  desolate  situation, 
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was  increased  when  the  door  opened,  and  I  saw 
come  out  of  it  a  person  whom  I  instantly  re- 
cognized for  Mr.  Bouverie.  He  did  not  per- 
ceive me ;  and  turning  round  the  corner  of  the 
building,  continued  his  walk  into  the  country. 

"  What  in  the  world,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  can 
he  possibly  have  been  doing  there  at  this  early 
hour?" 

In  passing  the  window,  curiosity  triumphed 
over  good  manners:  I  looked  in  and  there 
saw  an  extremely  pretty  and  very  nicely-dress- 
ed girl,  of  about  seventeen  years  old,  seated 
by  another  female,  whom  I  took  to  be  her  mo- 
ther, and  who  had  just  emptied  into  her  lap  a 
large  silken  purse  whose  contents  she  was  count- 
ing with  evident  satisfaction :  there  could  not, 
I  thought,  have  been  less  than  eighty  or  an 
hundred  Napoleons. 

**  Ha,  ha ! — then  it  seems,*^  said  I  to  myself, 
**  that  though  he  refused  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  Dessin's  waiter,  he  can  rain  gold  with  an  un- 
sparing hand  enough  into  the  lap  of  beauty  !— 
very  pretty  indeed  this  !*' — and  I  of  course  made 
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several  extremely  moral  and  religious  reflec- 
tioDs — as  is  customary  on  such  occasions— on 
Mr.  Bouverie's  great  wickedness  in  giving  such  a 
deal  of  money  to  a  very  prettj  girl  about  seven- 
teen years  old. 

On  returning  towards  home,  I  stopped  to 
look  around  me;  and  then  seating  myself  on  the 
rocks  opposite  the  fortress,  took  out  my  pencil 
aod  began  to  draw  it ;  but  had  not  been  long 
thus  employed  when  I  perceived  Mr.  Bouverie 
attempting  to  pass  a  little  below  me.  This  was 
become  no  such  easy  matter ;  for  during  his 
absence  the  tide  had  risen,  and  was  now  eddying 
to  aod  fro  with  great  violence  in  the  hollow 
formed  between  two  rocky  points,  athwart 
which  he  had  to  step. 

I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  him ;  he  had  arrived 
mid-way,  when,  whether  it  was  the  motion  of 
the  wave  which,  foaming  beneath,  dazzled  him, 
or  that  his  foot  slipped,  I  knew  not:  but  I 
perceived  him  first  totter,  then  fall— and  at 
the  next  instant  he  was  immersed  considerably 
above  the  knee  in  water. 
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His  immorality  had  scandalized  me  certainly, 
quite,  —  I  do  assure  you  really — upon  my  word 
it  did — all  in  the  proper  way  ! — nevertheless  I 
did  not  think  it  would  be  exactly  right  to  let  him 
be  drowned.  In  a  moment  I  was  at  his  side  ; 
great  was  the  need, — no  time  to  spare !  The 
confusion  of  ideas,  occasioned  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  adventure,  made  him  reel  backward  into 
still  deeper  water :  he  knew  not  where  next  to 
place  his  foot ;  one  wave  had  already  reached 
and  completely  drenched  him;  at  a  short  dis- 
tance behind  came  rolling  on  another,  which, 
had  it  overtaken,  would  probably  have  swept 
him  off  his  legs. 

Catching  him  beneath  the  arm,  I  supported 
him  from  rock  to  rock,  and  bore  him  to  a 
place  of  safety.  I  never  shall  forget  the  smile 
with  which  he  thanked  me;  and  in  my  heart, 
I  thanked  him  for  bestowing  it :  yet,  in  justice 
to  myself,  let  me  say  that  I  was  perfectly 
ashamed  of  my  heart  for  this  when  I  afterwards 
came  to  reflect  upon  the  man's  extremely  im- 
moral conduct  in  giving  such  a  deal  of  money 
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to  a  very  pretty  girl  about  seventeen  years 

old! 

Thus  commenced  our  acquaintance.  As  we 
were  both  travelling  to  the  same  place,  he 
offered  me  a  seat  in  his  carriage ;  but  he  would 
bj  no  means  hear  of  my  taking  any  share  of  the 
expense  upon  myself.  "  Not,"  he  said,  "  but 
that  you  may  perhaps  be  a  much  richer  man 
than  I,  but  because,  according  to  my  old-fan- 
gled notions,  a  gentlemarT — he  laid,  I  observed 
a  slight  stress  upon  that  most  mystic  word  — 
'*  in  thus  accommodating  a  friend  should  never 
allow  him  to  pay  any  thing.'* 

Contrasting  this  with  his  conduct  to  the 
vaiter,  I  was  again  surprised ;  but  during  the 
first  days  of  our  intimacy,  he  gave  me  almost 
hourly  cause  to  think  of  what  Montaigne  said 
^pecting  the  contradiction  observable  in  the 
human  character,  and  which  he  asserted  to  be 
so  great  and  numerous  as  to  render  any  calcu- 
lation on  man's  conduct  utterly  impossible. 

We  soon  grew  extremely  intimate,  and  on 
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our  arrival  at  Paris,  he  insisted  that  I  should 
take  up  my  abode  at  his  Hotel,  in  which  he 
assigned  me  a  couple  of  rooms  looking  into  a 
very  beautiful  garden,  filled  with  very  beautiful 
flowers,  and  planted  with  very  fine  trees. 

I  had  been  residing  with  him  for  some  weeks, 
when,  contriving  one  day  to  lead  our  conver- 
sation to  the  affair  upon  the  cliffs  at  Boulogne, 
I  took  occasion  to  say, 

"  But  pray  who  was  that  very  pretty  girl, 
about  seventeen  years  old,  to  whom  you  gave 
so  much  money  P*^ 

He  sighed.  "  You  remember,""  he  said,  "  how 
^neas  replied  to  the  Queen  of  Carthage,  who  re- 
quired him  to  relate  his  adventures  ? — '  You  re- 
new my  grief ! '  With  him  I  answer,  *  You  renew 
my  grief!'  Fate  has  strangely,  ay,  and  most 
sadly  too,  mixed  up  the  fortunes  of  that  young 
girl,  or  rather  of  her  family j  with  mine;  her 
grandfather  was  formerly  of  the  most  essential 

service  to  me,  and  to  one  who 

At  some  future  period  I  will  tell  you  more.     I 
should  like  to  tell  you  the  history,  but  not  nowT* 
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A  few  days  after  the  above  conversation,  be 
entered  my  room  witb  a  large  bundle  of  papers 
beneath  his  arm. 

^*  You  assuredly,'*  he  said,  **  did  me  much 
service  in  fishing  me  out  of  the  sea  at  Boulogne, 
for  though  I  have  not,  as  by  a  perusal  of  my 
memoirs  you  will  perceive,  made  a  very  happy 
sojourn  on  this  planet,  I  should,  I  own,  be  loth 
to  leave  it  just  yet.  Here  is  about  one  half  of 
the  detail  I  some  days  ago  promised ;  when 
you  have  finished  it,  you  shall  have  the  rest 
It  was  written  for  my  own  satisfaction,  and 
the  perusal  of  my  earliest  and  best  friend  Lord 
Derlinoourt,  who,  alas !  has  maintained  his 
precedency  to  the  very  last,  and  gone  before  me 
through  the  gates  of  death." 

Two  days  elapsed,  and  he  paid  me  another  visit 

**Well,^  he  said,   on  entering    the    room 
''how  do  you  like  this  my  production  of  many 
and  many  a  long  night  of  vigil  ?^ 

''Mr.  Bouverie,"  I  said,  "am  I  to  under- 
stand that  you  give  this  as  a  true  and  faithful 
picture  of  your  self?       Had  imagination  no 
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share  in  it?  Have  you  really  loved  woman 
and  worshipped  Nature  with  the  pure^  passion- 
ate adoration  you  describe?  Literary  men 
often  put  forth  on  paper  sentiments  which  — 
Heaven  and  themselves  only  know  where  they 
get  them,  but  seldom,  it  is  said,  from  their  own 
hearts.  It  is  the  attribute  of  talent  to  make 
itself  seem  to  be  that  which  it  is  not.  Yet  I 
can  scarcely  think  this  is  your  case/' 

**  Literary  men  !^  he  exclaimed  with  an  ac- 
cent of  displeasure  — "  what  have  /  to  do  with 
literary  men?  As  for  talent,  I  have  no  preten- 
sion to  it,  and  if,  as  you  say,  its  province  is  to 
dazzle  and  deceive  the  world,  I  have  to  thank 
Providence  for  having  refused  me  the  ignoble 
gift.  You  inquire,  whether  I  have  really  loved 
woman  and  worshipped  Nature  as  I  describe. 
Let  me  answer  you  by  a  question.  Do  you 
think  that  had  I  not  so  loved  the  one  and  wor- 
shipped the  other,  I  either  could  or  would  have 
painted  with  so  much  warmth  ?  Never  ! — ^no, 
believe  me,  that  which  you  have  just  read  is 
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but  a  very  feeble  delineation  of  my  spirit—- 
words  failed  me  for  the  task." 

^  I  fancied  as  much,  Mr.  Bouverie,  but 
wished  to  assure  myself  of  it  by  your  own 
mouth.  And  do  you  then  ask  me  what  I  think? 
Why,  I  think  that  your  feelings  must  be 
deeper  and  more  passionate  than  any  which 
e?er  yet  blessed  or  cursed  their  owner ; — that, 
like  Owen  Glendower,  you  are  not  ^  in  the  roll 
of  common  men,^  and  that*'' 

He  interrupted  me ;  and  there  was  a  smile — 
not  exactly  of  anger,  but  rather  of  sorrowful 
contempt — upon  his  Up  as  he  replied, 

^*  And  yet  common  men  have  thought  me 
so— have  thought  me  like  themselves ;  and  be- 
cause I  have  been  most  lucklessly  cast  here 
amongst  them,  have  used  me,  forsooth !  as 
though  I  had  been  q/'them.'^ 

After  a  great  deal  more  conversation  of  a 
like  nature,  I  ventured  to  hint  that  the  com- 
mencement might,  perhaps,  be  by  many  persons 
thought  too  long. 
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"  I  am  quite  aware  of  this,''  he  replied ;  "  it 
is  too  long  for  common  readers,  whose  attention 
can  only  be  excited  by  extraordinary  adven- 
tures, and  kept  alive  by  a  quick  succession  of 
incidents;  but  amongst  such  do  I  not  account 
you.  I  wished  first  to  describe  myself,  when — 
like  the  spirits  which  Virgil  places  on  the 
banks  of  Lethe — I  burst  into  a  world  which 
newness  rendered  beautiful,  and  Hope  bespan- 
gled with  delights :  then  afterwards  to  show 
how  all  this  terminated  in  despair.^  I  have 
brought  you  the  second  part.     See  !  ** 

**  I  think  you  have  succeeded  in  the  first 
project — so  well  succeeded,  that  it  grieves  me 
you  attempted  the  second.  Of  those  papers 
may  be  said,  that  which  your  friend  Rousseau 
foretold  of  his  Heloise,  *  The  majority  may 
disapprove,  but  the  few  you  admire  will  like  it 
with  no  ordinary  love'-^  coup  sAr^  il  ne  plaira 
midiocrement  a  personne,'^ 

He  smiled,  placed  the  remaining  papers  in 
my  hand)  and  left  the  room. 
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COPY  OF  A  LETTER 

TO   TBI 

EARL  OF  DERLINCOURT, 

INTENDED   TO   ACCOMPANY  THE   FOLLOWING    PAPERS, 
FOUND   AMONGST   SEVERAL    OTHER    LETTERS    OF 

THE   LATE 

MR.  LIONEL  BOUVERIE. 

Mt  Dear  Lord, 

It  is  for  you  only — for  you,  the  play- 
mate of  my  childhood,  the  companion  of  my 
youth,  and  my  good  friend  throughout  life  ;— 
for  you,  who  called  comfort  to  me — when  com- 
fort would  not  come«  that  the  enclosed  papers 
ha?e  been  written.  Read  them,  my  dear  Lord, 
for  the  perusal  will  at  least  show  you  that, 
though  I  may  have  scoffed  with  bitterness  at 
hypocrisy,  I  can  reverence  virtue  when  ap- 
parelled as  you  have  decked  her. 

I  may  perhaps  have  dwelt  unnecessarily  upon 
t^ly  events ; — should  you  not  receive  an  equal 
charm  in  reading  as  /  felt  in  writing  of  the 
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days  in  which  I  formed  your  acquaintance,  you 
may  hasten  on  to  that  more  busy  part  of  my 
existence  commencing  with  our  arrival  at  Brid- 
lington. 

Had  I  composed  this  with  any  other  inten- 
tion than  that  of  enabling  myself  to  say,  Liber- 
avi  animum  meunif — "  I  have  taken  a  weight 
from  off  my  soul ;''  or  had  it  been  designed 
for  a  less  friendly  eye  than  yours,  I  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  correct  those 
many  faults  of  style  which  criticism  may 
easily  detect,  but  with  which  you  are  too  gentle 
and  too  indulgent  to  reproach  me. 

And  now,  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for 
the  many  kindnesses  which  you  and  your  family 
have  showered  on  me  throughout  life,  I  remain. 
My  dear  Lord, 

Your  very  faithful,  obliged, 
and  affectionate  friend, 
Lionel  Bocverie. 

Paris,  July  the  llth,  1791. 


THE  ELOPEMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Like  St.  Paul,  I  have  fought  with  beasts— 
but  not  at  Ephesus. 

Deep  sorrows  must  be  told,  or  else  the  sor- 
rowers die.  —  The  human  heart  finds  solace  in 
complaint,  though  whispered  only  to  the  care- 
less, scattering  winds  of  Heaven. 

I  was  bom  in  the  year  1750,  and  on  the 
same  day  of  the  month  on  which  J.  J.  Rousseau 
came  into  the  world ;  a  circumstance  I  should 
not  have  mentioned,  were  it  not  that  I  have 
always  thought,  as  I  have  indeed  frequently 
told  him,  there  was  a  very  remarkable  resem- 
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blance  between  us,  in  the  passions  which  have 
at  once  formed  our  chief  happiness,  and  been 
our  greatest  bane. 

Let  me,  as  one  amongst  the  many  points  of 
similarity  existing  between  us,  notice  that  fever- 
ed and  fretful  impatience  with  which  we  have 
both  of  us  writhed  at  any  act  of  injustice  done 
either  to  ourselves,  or  committed  on  another — 
the  disdainful  defiance,  the  angry  scorn  and 
indignation  we  have  felt,  both  at  the  tyranny, 
and  towards  the  tyrant,  as  we  have  panted 
with  eager  longings  to  tear  him  down  and 
trample  him  in  the  dust. 

My  family  is  of  great  antiquity  and  of  large 
possessions  in  the  county  of  Kent.  My  grand- 
father's political  principles  were  in  favour  of 
the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  and  siding  with 
that  party  in  the  year  1715,  when  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater  and  Mr.  Forster  proclaimed  the 
young  prince  in  Scotlandi  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Preston. 

He  was  sent  up  to  London  together  with 
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sereral  other  rebels,  as  the  conquered  were 
Darned  by  the  victcmous  party,  and  lost  bis 
bead ;  his  estate  also  would  have  been  forfeited 
but  for  the  law  which  prevails  in  our  county^ 
''The  father  to  the  bough,  the  son  to  the 
plough.^  It  is  a  proud  distinction  which  the 
Kentishmen  possess  over  the  inhabitants  of 
almost  every  other  county  in  England,  and 
proves  that  the  Normans  did  not  utterly 
subdue  thetn. 

There  is  also  another  peculiarity  in  this  law 
of  Gavel-kind,  or  English  borough,  which  it  is 
important  I  should  mention  here.  Estates  do 
not — the  father  dying  intestate — descend  to 
tbe  eldest  son,  nor  to  any  one  son,  but  are 
equally  divided  amongst  all  the  sons. 

The  representatives  of  our  family  had  always 
hitherto  provided  against  the  ill  effects  of  a  law 
so  subversive  of  the  aristocracy,  by  wills,  estat- 
ing  their  lands  upon  the  eldest  sons ;  and  my 
father,  being  the  eldest,  naturally  enough 
imagined   that  his    parent  had  not  been   less 
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remiss  than  his  other  ancestors  on  a  point 
of  suc^  vital  importance  to  the  family 
interests;  nevertheless,  on  my  grand father'^s 
death,  no  will  being  found,  the  law  stepped  in 
and  divided  the  lands  between  the  two  brothers, 
so  that  my  father,  finding  himself  in  possession 
of  but  half  of  what  he  anticipated,  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  support  his  family  name  in  its  ac- 
customed splendour,  quitted  his  ancestral  resi- 
dence in  disgust,  hired  a  smaller  house  in 
Suffolk,  and  lived  there  in  retirement. 

Ernest  Bouverie,  my  father,  married  when 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  a  lady  who  brought 
him  only  three  children^- my  brother,  called 
after  his  parent ;  a  daughter,  Amelia ;  and  my- 
self, Lionel,  who  had  but  just  entered  my 
seventh  year  when  my  mother  died  :  but  as  this 
circumstance  had  the  most  serious  influence 
upon  the  events  of  my  life,  it  is  indispensable 
for  me  to  relate  a  family  arrangement  which 
immediately  followed,  and  which  indeed  sprung 
out  of  it. 
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Besides  the  brother  ahready  mentioDed,  my 
father  had  a  sister  called  Prudence,  whose  first 
step  in  life  ill  accorded  with  the  virtue  in- 
dicated by  her  name ;  for  instead  of  marrying 
highly,  as  from  her  position  in  the  world  she 
might  and  ought  to  have  done,  she  chose,  not 
only  against  the  advice  and  entreaties  of  all  her 
family  and  friends,  but  contrary  to  the  express 
commands  of  my  father,  to  fling  herself  away 
upon  a  young  man  who  had  no  title  to  her 
regard  but  that  of  a  handsome  face  and  fine 
figure,  and  no  means  of  supporting  her  but 
those  derived  from  his  pay  as  a  captain  in  the 
army. 

The  whole  family  was  inflamed  with  indig- 
nation ;  and  particularly  so  my  father,  who 
made  a  vow,  solemn  as  rage  would  permit, 
never  again  to  see  her,  nor  even  sufier  her  name 
to  be  mentioned  in  his  presence.  It  was  in 
vain  she  wrote  to  him ;  all  her  letters  were 
immediately  sent  back  with  unbroken  seals; 
and  it  was  equally  in  vain  that  she  interested 
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some  members  of  the  family  to  intercede  in 
her  behalf — my  father  was  deaf  to  everything 
that  could  be  said  upon  the  subject. 

Nevertheless,  time,  and  those  favourable  op- 
portunities which  time  always  presents,  but 
above  all,  the  quiet  yet  forcible  intercessions  of 
my  mother,  who  never  approved  of  my  father's 
conduct  in  this  particular,  might  perhaps  have 
finally  worked  an  alteration  in  the  feelings  of 
a  man  like  him,  who,  though  passionate  in 
temper,  was  of  a  gentle  nature  enough,  and  by 
no  means  harsh  or  unforgiving  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately for  my  aunt,  her  husband''s  regiment  be- 
ing ordered  abroad  shortly  after  the  marriage, 
she  followed  and  remained  with  it,  till  an  un- 
lucky shot  left  her  with  three  children  on  her 
hands,  and  no  means  of  providing  for  them  but 
the  half-pay  assigned  to  her  as  a  widow  of  a 
captain  in  the  dragoons,  and  that  portion  of  her 
own  fortune  which  had  not  been  dissipated. 

On  her  arrival  in  England  she  again  sought 
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to  move  my  father^s  compassion  for  her  desolate 
state;  but,  though  years  had  sufficed  to  lessen 
his  indignation,  they  had  also  had  the  effect  of 
obliterating  her  whose  conduct  had  excited  it, 
almost  entirely  from  his  memory.     He  seemed 
to  have  equally  forgotten   her  marriage,  her 
husband,  his  own  anger,  and  herself— all  the 
persons  and  everything  belonging  to  her ;  just 
as  if  those  |)ersons  had  never  existed,  nor  the 
facts  taken  place.     He  now  opened  her  letters, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  only  feeling  which  they  ap- 
parently inspired  was  that  of  vexation  at  being 
called  upon  to  untie  his  purse,  as  he  neverthe- 
less did  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  my  mother, 
and  taking  out  an  hundred  pounds  sent  them 
to  her. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  that  my  poor 
mother  died,  and  then  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Princep, 
being  perhaps  moved  by  grief  at  finding  her- 
self deprived  of  so  good  an  advocate,  wrote  my 
father  a  letter  of  condolence;    in  which   she 
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not  only  manifested  deep  regret  at  bis  misfor- 
tune, but  expressed  a  wish  tbat  it  were  in  ber 
power  to  lighten  the  sorrow  which  he  must  feel 
at  so  great  a  loss. 

This  commiseration  was  so  kindly  taken, 
that,  in  replying  to  the  letter,  my  father  intima- 
ted a  desire  of  seeing  ber  again,  and  asked  her 
to  come  and  stay  with  him  a  few  days.  Such 
an  offer  was  not  to  be  rejected  :  she  went, — 
and  during  the  visit,  time  was  so  well  employed 
that,  an  entire  reconciliation  taking  place,  she 
was,  on  leaving  the  bouse,  invited  to  return  to 
it  at  the  first  opportunity.  She  did  so,  and 
went  several  times.  At  each  visit  her  stay  be- 
came longer,  and  at  each  stay  she  took  such  a 
kind  and  motherly  notice  of  us,  paid  so  great 
an  attention  to  our  dress,  behaviour,  learning, 
and  morals — ordered  the  house  so  well,  and  in 
short  made  herself  so  useful  in  arranging  things 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  my  father  trouble, 
that  he,  who  was  a  remarkably  indolent  man. 
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finished  by  asking  if  it  would  suit  her  plans  to 
give  up  her  own  house  altogether,  and  reside, 
with  her  family,  in  his. 

Mv  aunt,  without  doubt,  had  her  faults  like 
all  other  human  beings,  but  certainly  could  not 
have  possessed  that  of  a  vindictive  temper,  for 
she  no  sooner  perceived  the  essential  service  she 
might  render  her  brother,  than,  flinging  aside 
every  consideration  of  his  former  unkindness, 
she  unhesitatingly  accepted  the  proposal,  and, 
promising  to  stand  in  the  place  of  a  mother  to 
his  children,  instantly  prepared  to  gratify  his 
wish,  and  thus  it  was  that  she  became  established 
amongst  us  as  mistress  of  the  house. 

The  time  arrived  at  which  it  was  thought 
necessary  for  me  to  learn  something,  —  but 
where  was  I  to  go  ?  Eton  was  intended  as  my 
final  destination,  but  my  father  did  not  choose 
to  put  me  there  till  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen.  A  private  school,  kept  by  a 
clergj'man  in  Derbyshire,  was  recommended  as 
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one  in  which  children  made  great  progress,  and 
as  my  father  entertained  a  strange  sort  of  opi- 
nion that  boys  went  to  school  in  order  to  learn 
and  not  to  play,  he  sent  me  there. 

I  hated  the  school,  the  master,  and  his  pupils. 
I  hated  the  school  because  it  was  a  private 
school  and  not  a  public  school ; — I  hated  the 
boys  because  they  were  none  of  them,  I  fancied, 
of  an  equal  footing  with  myself,  and  because 
they  did  not  use  me  civilly  ;  and  I  detested  our 
master,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Jeremiah  Mar- 
shall, for  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I 
detested  him  because  he  either  made  me  read, 
or  else  whipped  me  for  being  idle ; — secondly, 
because  he  was  fat,  and  tucked  up  the  sleeves 
of  his  coat  in  hot  weather,  and  puffed ; — then, 
because  he  pronounced  butcher,  but-cher^  and 
called  bled,  blooded.  These — even  these  were 
abominable  vices ;  but,  oh !  will  any  man  credit 
the  assertion  ?  the  reverend  gentleman  liked 
meat  with  gravy  in  it ;  that  is,  in  other  words, 
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raw.  Was  there  ever  anything  so  odiously 
filtfajand  vulgar! — was  it  possible  to  live  on 
terms  of  the  commonest  understanding  with 
such  a  wretch  ?     Ft  done  ! 

Such   delicacies  of  sentiment  seemed  to    in* 
timate  that,  even  at  that  early  age,  I  was  some- 
thing of  a  fine  gentleman, — and  to  give   fair 
promise  of  my  turning  out  in  future  times  a 
very  fine   gentleman    indeed !      In    truto,    I 
was,  I  own  it,  a  bit  of  a  fine  gentleman  even 
then,  as  afterwards,  and  indeed  as  I  still  am ; 
but  then  it  was  a  fine  gentleman  after  a  peculiar 
fashion, —  a  fashion  altogether  my  own.    Mine 
was,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  a  finery  of  the  mindj 
not  of  the  heart.     I  do  not  think  that  through- 
out life  it  ever  kept  me  from  doing   a  kind 
action  to  any  of  the  meanest  things  in  Gkxl^s 
creation  : — nevertheless,  it  has  often  stood  con« 
siderably  in  my  way  with  the  beautiful' creatures 
who  dwell  on  it. 

Our  school  was  in  a  small  town  situated  in  a 
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beautiful  and  most  romantic  spot,  watered  by 
the  river  Dove,  just  after  it  has  wound  a  pas- 
sage through  that  valley  to  which  it  has  im- 
parted its  own  name,  and  which  is  called 
Dovedale. 

Rocks  and  woods  and  craggy  mountains  rose 
and  surrounded  us  on  every  side ;  and  it  was  on 
their  summits  that,  when  old  enough  to  be 
trusted  out  alone,  I  used  to  climb,  and  pass 
every  moment  I  could  steal  from  the  detestably 
dull  drudgery  of  school.  At  one  time  clinging 
by  the  branches  of  some  old  oak  or  elm,  I 
watched  the  waters  of  a  cascade  as  they  fell 
tumbling  from  rock  to  rock  until  they  reached 
the  earth ;  at  another,  I  stood  u]K)n  the  edge 
of  a  projecting  rock,  and,  gazing  on  the  vale 
beneath,  my  imagination  was  bu}$y  in  erecting 
a  palace  gorgeous  as  that  which  Aladdin's 
genii  produced  at  their  master^s  bidding ;  and 
then  I  peopled  it  with  beings  beautiful  as  the 
Houris  of  whom  I  had  read,  and  with  one 
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kmg  vho,  more  lovely  than  the  rest,  would 
lofe  iBe  as  Houris  alone  can  love. 

I  WIS  young  in  yean^  no  doubt,  for  such 
imtgioings :  hut  it  is  not  always  age  which  con- 
stitutes  manhood.  Mine,  in  those  respects  at 
least,  came  early.  I  have  known  but  few  hours 
b  life  so  altogether  enrapturing  as  those  passed 
in  the  solitude  just  described, — if,  indeed,  that 
naj  be  called  solitude  which  was  spent  in  an 
eternal  and  a  delightful  babble  with  my  own 
bosom. 

Such  vagaries,  however,  did  me  infinite  mis- 
chief. People  rarely  like  others  who  do  not 
like  them  ;  and  as  I  never  evinced  any  partiality 
for  either  the  society  of  my  schoolfellows  or  for 
their  pastimes,  they  did  me  the  honour  of  hating 
me;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Jeremiah  Marshall  was  hourly  plagued 
out  of  his  wits  by  my  astonishing  dulness  and  idle 
babits,  as  also  by  the  small  chopped  horse-hair 
vbich  I,  every  now  and  then,  contrived  slyly  to 
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insinuate  betwixt  his  cravat  and  the  great  red 
neck  which  it  covered.  In  short,  in  my  fifteenth 
year  I  left  his  school  with  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  idle,  stupid,  troublesome, 
unmannerly,  unsocial  boy  who  had  ever  en- 
tered it. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

At  last  I  became  an  Etonian !  With  what 
wild  delightful  anticipations  my  fond  heart  flut- 
tered as,  travelling  from  my  father^s  house  to 
this  new  abode  of  bliss,  I  considered  that  I  was 
DO  longer  ^  student  at  a  little  wretched  unheard- 
of  village  seminary'— an  associate  with  a  parcel 
of  rascally  ragamuffin  boys — bullied  by  the  Re- 
verend Doctor  Jeremiah  Marshall,  and  shocked 
to  death  at  his  vulgarities ; — that  I  was  no  longer 
Mu,  but  an  Etonian ! — a  member  of  a  public 
school — a  school  too  of  royal  foundation — one 
over  which  ^  Henry's  holy  shade^  still  hover- 
ing, smiled  upon  his  pious  work !  There  was 
8ome  dignity  in  this — something  to  be  proud 
of!    Besides,  hitherto  I  had  been  a  boy,  now  I 
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was  a  man ;  the  difiPerence  of  my  previous  and 

present  state  was  to  the  full  as  great  as  that 

which  existed  between  Csesar'^s,  before  and  after 

he  had  defeated  Pompey. 

"  This  man 
Is  now  become  a  god  T' 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  describe  all 
my  sensations.  I  anticipated  doing  a  Tast 
number  of  things  which  I  soon  found  it  would 
be  altogether  incompatible  with  the  system  of 
the  school  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  do,  but 
from  doing  which  I  nevertheless  thought  it 
extremely  tyrannous  to  debar  me. 

That  perfect  liberty  to  which  I  had  looked 
forward  with  so  much  fondness — the  power  of 
running  over  the  country,  of  climbing  trees, 
gathering  flowers,  and  of  fishing — was  broken 
in  upon  at  every  instant.  School  in  the  mom* 
ing — school  at  mid-day— school  in  the  evening, 
occupied  almost  all  of  that  precious  time  which 
1  would  so  much  more  gladly  have  employed 
in  guiding  my  swift  bark  along  the  ulver-sur- 
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hedd  Thames,  or  inwandemgawet  the  flowery 
fiekb  which  buighed  around  him. 

Amongst  the  many  looroea  of  delight  which 
a  peculiar  turn  of  miod  had  made  me  anticipate, 
was  that  of  finding  a  number  of  persons  who, 
hayiog  tastes  and  pursuits  like  my  own,  would 
he  as  fondly  attached  to  me  as  I  was  disposed  to 
he  affectionate  to  them.  It  was  not  that  I  wished, 
or  even  indeed  thought  that  I  could  bear  them 
aboayi  in  my  society,  but  that  I  hoped  to  find 
coogeoiality  of  mind  whenever  I  chose  to  seek 
for  them.  How  often  have  I  pleased  myself 
with  thinking  of  the  holy  awe  and  reverence 
with  which,  when  rambling  through  deep  groves 
on  a  summer^s  evening,  I  should  bid  my  com- 
panions observe  the  dark  douds  sailing  across 
the  face  of  Dian ! — "  Look,  oh  look  —  how 
beautiful  it  is  T 

This  was  a  sad  error :  both  then  at  Eton  and 
afterwards  in  the  world,  I  have  found  that  ro* 
rnanoe  ceded  to  ribaldry — poetry  to  politics, 
and  that  roast-beef,   plum-pudding,  and  Port 
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wine  were  regarded  as  the  only  things  worth 
really  caring  about.  I  was  far  from  being  po- 
pular with  my  schoolfellows ;  and  this  was  un- 
questionably my  fault,  or  rather  that  of  Na- 
ture, who  seems  to  have  denied  me  those  social 
qualities  which  might  have  secured  a  return 
of  the  aifection  I  would  so  unsparingly  have 
lavished. 

Fond  anticipation  breeds  disappointment, — 
disappointment  disgust.  Fallen  from  the  hope 
of  being  loved,  I  grew  sullenly  pleased  at  feel- 
ing that  I  was  hated,  and  proudly  shunning  con- 
verse with  persons  who  did  not,  as  I  thought, 
estimate  my  worth,  I  left  them  to  follow  their 
amusements  whilst  I  pursued  my  own  in  solitude. 
Yet  I  was  not  always  suffered  to  do  this. 

Once,  on  a  fine  summer^s  evening,  I  was 
gliding  unperceived,  I  thought,  by  any  one, 
to  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  my  little 
boat  awaited  me,  when— -^*  Holla,  Bouverie ! 
where  are  you  skulking  to  alone  P*^  was 
shouted  out  by  one  of  a  party  of  half  a  dozen 
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iioysi  of  whom  Lord  Medenburj^*  was  the 
ieader. 

Affectii^  not  to  bear  them,  I  took  no  notice 
of  the  call,  except  by  qukkeoing  mj  pace : 
but  they  seemed  determined  to  know  my  errand, 
aod  ruDDing  up,  sooa  overtook,  and  then  sur- 
nHinding  me,  bq;an  in  an  insulting  manner 
enough  to  impede  my  further  progress. 

I  boiled  with  rage ;  but  this  was  kept  within 
due  bounds  by  feeling  the  extreme  imprudence 
there  would  be  in  giving  way  to  it  in  the  pre- 
seoce  of  four  or  five  boys,  the  least  of  whom 
ns  Ingger  and  stronger  than  I. 

What  could  I  do  ?  Not  only  did  I  stand 
nigly  opposed  to  many,  without  a  companion 
to  share  my  danger,  but  without  even  having 
aoy  one  near  whose  voice  might  cheer  me  to 
the  contest,  or  raise  a  shout  of  triumph  if  I 
pioved  victorious.  I  returned  an  answer  as 
gentle  as  anger  allowed  me  to  give»  and  at  the 
same  time  pressing  forward,  attempted  to  make 

*  AfWrvards  Lord  Derlincourt.— ^ofe  l^  tie'Eiiii9r, 
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good  a  retreat :  but  all  my  endeavours  were 
vain ;  the  more  I  seemed  disposed  for  peace, 
the  less  was  their  desire  that  I  should  enjoy  so 
great  a  blessing. 

At  last,  one  of  them,  a  great  loutish  clown  of 
a  fellow  called  Curteis,  came  close  up  to  me, 
and  rudely  catching  hold  of  the  collar  of  my 
coat,  as  if  to  exhibit  me  to  the  rest,  just  as  one 
might  show  oif  a  dancing  Bear,  or  an  Ourang- 
Outang, — "  Look,''  he  said,  "  what  a  quiet 
pastoral  cast  of  countenance  he  has !  Why,  he 
is  only  fit  to  drive  goats  to  pasture,  and  sit 
under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  beech  tree, 
playing  on  an  oaten  pipe,  like  a  moping  Mop- 
sus. — Come,  he  continued,  repeating  the  first 
lines  of  the  Fifth  Eclogue — 

Cur  DOD,  Mopse,  boni  quoniam  convenimus  ambo, 
Tu  calamos  inflare  leves,  ego  dicere  versus, 
Hie  coxy  lis  mixtas  inter  consedimus  ulmos  ?  * 


*  Since  on  the  downs  our  flocks  together  feed, 
And  since  my  voice  may  match  your  tuneful  reed. 
Why  sit  we  not  beneath  the  grateful  shade 
Which  hasels  iutermix*d  with  elms  have  made  ? 

Drtfdent  Virgil,  Pastoral  5. 
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This  witticism  was  followed  by  a  loud  laugh 
of  self-approbation>  and  a  glance  demanding  ap* 
plausefrom  the  bystanders. — It  was  too  bad,-*- 
past  all  bearing.  Prudence  gave  way  to  rage : 
Host  all  command  of  temper ;  I  may  be  almost 
said  to  have  JitU  my  eyes  flash  flames  of  indig- 
oatioD  !  My  naturally  pale  cheek  became  red 
aa  fire ;  I  shook  him  from  me,  retreated  a  step, 
cle&cbed  my  fist,  and  flinging  it  a  little  behind 
my  back,  stood  looking  at  him  in  a  posture 
of  defence  and  haughty  defiance.  . 

"Do  that  again,  Curteis !"  I  said ;  ^^  do  it  if 
you  dare,  at  your  peril  do  it ;  and  then  see  if 
I  do  not  inflate  that  lubberly  clownish  cheek 
of  yours,  and  make  your  own  pipe  tuneful. — 
'Faith,  I  think  Mopsus  shall  make  you  mope  !" 

Curteis  was  no  favourite  in  the  school ;  but 
his  unpopularity  was  of  a  different  nature  from 
mine.  He  was  disliked  for  his  coarse  and 
brutal  manners ;  but  also  he  was  feared  for 
strength,  and  because  he  was  a  good  fighter. 
1q  short,  though  neither  loved  nor  respected, 
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he,  like  many  other  persons  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, was  tolerated  in  society. 

"  Bravo  !  bravo  P  was  exclaimed  by  every 
one — "bravo!  the  fellow  has  got  some  spirit 
in  him  too,  you  see,  Curteis.  Now  then  for  it ! 
at  it  again,  and  let  the  shepherd  know  what 
sort  of  a  wolf  he  has  to  do  with  !^ 

This  was  encouraging  enough,  and  the  more 
so,  perhaps,  because  it  came  unexpectedly; 
but  in  the  same  degree  as,  adding  to  my  spirit, 
it  raised  a  wish  for  the  contest,  it  detracted 
from  his,  and  made  him  desirous  of  avoiding  it, 
as  by  his  answer  I  soon  found  to  be  the  case. 

"  No,  no,^'  he  said  with  a  forced  laugh,  ^^  the 
shepherd  has  had  quite  enough  for  one  bout, — 
we  must  not  plague  him  too  much  at  once ;  let 
him  go  after  his  flocks  at  present,  poor  fellow  ! 
Come,  come  along,  now  let  us  be  ofiP,  and  make 
up  our  game  of  cricket.'^ 

With  that,  turning  round,  he  seized  the  one 
next  to  him  by  the  arm,  and  attempting  to 
drag  him  away,  was  skulking  off  the  fleld  in 
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tminqph,  and  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  mag* 
Danimity  and  goodness  possible. 

But  this  would  not  suit  my  purpose:  I 
ailed  after  Mm,  ^^Curteis,  you  say  I  have 
bid  enough  !  In  truth  I  have  had  too  much  ; 
«y,  and  too  little  also.  Remember!  I  clare 
you — I  dare  you — clare  you  to  repeat  your 
ioKilence. — ^Faith  r  I  continued  with  a  laugh 
of  mockery,  for,  looking  round,  I  saw  that  the 
beart  of  every  one  was  with  me,  **  you  have 
just  put  me  in  humour  for  a  tustle.  Had  you 
left  me  alone,  I  should  now  have  been  seated 
quiedy  enough  in  my  boat,  whose  light  scull  I* 
^uld  handle  rather  than  beat  the  heavy  one 
oo  your  shoulders.  But  you  have  whipped  my 
Uood,  man,  and  quickened  it  Come  again  !  I 
dare — dare  you  :  do  you  hear  ?" 

Curtds  was  no  coward,  most  certainly  not ; 
but  the  finding  that  all  his  party  were  come 
round  to  my  side  discouraged  him,  I  suppose : 
or  perhaps,  indeed,  he  might  have  felt  ashamed 
of  bring  seen  to  bully  one  so  much  less  than 
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himself.  How  this  may  have  been  I  know  not, 
but  he  contented  himself  with  answering  my 
cartel  by  a  repetition  of  his  former  w^ords — 
"  Pooh  !  you  have  had  enough  l*^  And  then 
again  turned  to  go  off  the  field;  but  Lord 
Meclenbury  called  out  to  him.  ^'No,  no^ 
Curteis/'  he  said^  ^'  this  is  not  fair  play  at 
all.  It  was  you  who  first  brought  us  here, 
and  besides  gave  him  the  only  real  insult 
by  laying  hands  on  him;  and  now,  because 
you  find  the  lad  has  some  spirit,  you  want  to 
be  off.  This  will  not  do:  you  must  either 
accept  his  defiance  and  fight  it  out,  or  else  beg 
his  pardon,  shake  hands,  make  it  up  and  be 
friends.     Whichever  you  like  best,  choose  P 

Hearing  this,  Curteis  turned  sulkily  towards 
us,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  hold  debate 
with  himself  as  to  how  he  should  behave.  He 
evidently  disliked  the  unexpected  position  in 
which  his  folly  bad  placed  him,  yet  wanted 
manliness  of  character  to  extricate  himself  from 
it  by  making  the  apology  which  Lord  Mec- 
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leobury  dictated,  and  which  indeed  justice  and 
ererj  other  chiyalrous  feeling  required.  How 
ine  a  thing  it  would  have  been  for  him 
to  say  —  *^  YoQ  all  know  that  I  am  not 
a  coward.  If  I  intended  to  vex  Bouverie,  I 
at  least  did  not  mean  to  insult  him.  I  have 
done  wrong :  here  is  my  hand,  and  I  ask  his 
psrdon*^ 

Had  he  done  this,  who  would  not  have  ap- 
plauded the  generosity  of  his  conduct  f  But 
DO,— it  was  above  the  step  of  his  mind.  His 
spirit, was  of  an  order  too  inferior  to  conceive 
or  to  attempt  to  execute  so  great  a  task.  Cur- 
teis  was  one  of  those  brutally-natured  beasts 
with  whom  I  have — (}od  help  me! — so  often 
iiad  to  contend  in  the  world,  and  who, 
getting  themselves .  partly  through  stupidity, 
partly  by  malice  of  disposition,  into  all  kinds 
of  disgrace  and  peril,  are  grieved  at  the  error, 
but,  according  to  their  own  vulgar  phraseology, 
are  too  proud  to  acknowledge  it. 

^  I  won'^t  own  myself  wrong  to  himy  nor  beg 
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his   pardon,"  was  the  reply  to  Lord  Meclen- 
bury^s  address. 

"  Well,  then,  only  just  repeat  the  offence, 
and  see  what  he  will  do.  If  he  take  it  quietly, 
so  much  the  better  for  you  both ;  but  if  he  re- 
sent it,  why  then  you  must  fight  it  out,  and 
be  friends  afterwards.^' 

It  was  doubtlessly  on  this  superiority  of  size 
aud  strength,  as  also  of  skill,  for  he  was  a  noted 
bruiser^  that  Curteis  depended  for  victory ;  and 
though  he  would  evidently  rather  have  avoided 
the  contest  altogether,  yet  I  should  thyik  he 
had  no  sort  of  apprehension  for  its  result.  He 
approached  me  again,  and  taking  me  by  the 
collar — but  this  time  far  more  gently  than  be- 
fore—  shook  it,  and  seemed  to  think  he  had 
thus  performed  as  much  as  could  be  required 
of  a  very  disagreeable  task.     So  indeed  he  had. 

His  hand  no  sooner  touched  me  than  he  re- 
ceived a  blow  in  that  part  of  the  body  which, 
for  decency^s  sake,  I  call  the  stomach  :  and  this 
was  so  forcibly  protruded,  that  had  it  taken  all 
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the  dfect  I  designed,  it  would  At  least,  I  think, 
hive  sufficed  to  terminate  the  first  round. 

He  retreated  a  fSew  steps,  and  pain  made  him 
hesitate  for  a  moment,— a  moment  was  all  the 
time  that  I  allowed  him— none  was  to  be  lost, 
everything  depended  on  speed;  so,  springing 
forward,  I  closed  with  him,  and  getting  his  head 
beneath  my  left  arm — or,  as  it  is,  I  believe, 
scientifically  caUed,  into  Chancery  —  so  as  to 
prevent   him  from   using  his  hands   to  much 
effect,  I  hammered  away  at  him  to  my  hearths 
content,  till  at  length,  weary  with  my  own  ex- 
ertions and  the  weight  of  the  great  lout,  I  was 
reluctantly  forced  to  liberate  him,  and  thus  put 
»  end  to  the  first  round. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

By  this  time,  a  number  of  other  boys,  at- 
tracted by  the  scuffle,  and  of  course  eager  to 
see  a  Jight^  had  run  up,  and,  collecting  round 
us,  arranged  themselves  according  as  they 
wished  well  to  one  or  the  other  party.  Mighty 
bawling,  commotion,  and  much  calling  out  for 
different  persons  and  various  things  was  every- 
where heard  and  seen. 

«  Here — Fag,  Fag  !  —  what,  is  there  no  fag 
to  be  found  ?  Here !  you  sir.  Graves !  what  are 
you  at  there? — Aavit  you  hear  me  call  Fag? 
Come  along,  and  be  d — d  to  you !  don't  stand 
there  gaping  and  grinning  like  a  Cheshire  cat ! 
You  lazy  rascal  you  !  I'll  thrash  you  within  an 
inch  of  your  life.     Go  you  this  instant,  sir,  and 
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fetch  a  pitcher  of  water  from  the  pump.     Be- 
gone quick — fly — run  as  if  the  devil  kicked 
jou!— and,  harkee!  bring  some  towels  back  with 
Tou^o  you  hear?      Marshall,   do  just  give 
Curtds  aknee^will  you  ? — there's  a  fine  fellow — 
vhilst  I  crop  off  a  tuft  of  grass  to  wipe  bis 
&ce.   See  how  it  bleeds  ! — I  wish  that  cursed 
fellow  Graves  would  come  back  with  the  water 
^  towels ! — Hang  that  fellow  Bouverie  !  I  did 
Dot  think  he  had  half  so  much  pluck  in  him  : 
he  fights  like  old  Nick,  now  he  is  in  for  it  !'* 

All  this  time,  Curteis,  ashamed,  sulky,  and 
enraged  almost  to  madness,  sat  covered  with 
Uood,  silently  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  pro- 
inised  water ;  whilst  I,  on  the  contrary,  com* 
paradvely  fresh,  and  gladdened  by  success,  was 
sauliog  and  talking  to  every  one  near  me. 

At  the  end  of  the  round.  Lord  Meclenbury 
offered  to  pick  me  up,  and,  bending,  presented 
liift  knee.  I  was  going  to  refuse — indeed  I  did 
*t  first  refuse,  and  turned  aside  without  even  so 
03uch  as  deigning  a  reply  to  his  kindness,  for  1 
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was  most  bitterly  irritated  at  his  having  suffered 
Curteis  to  come  up  and  insult  me  at  the  begin- 
ning. But  he  would  not  hear  or  allow  of  my 
being  angry,  and,  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
pulled  me  forcibly  on  his  knee  and  made  me  sit. 
I  never  in  my  life  could  resist  a  second  appeal 
for  reconciliation,  and  now  not  only  suffered 
myself  to  be  persuaded,  but  gratefully  accepted 
the  offered  kindness. 

''  Welcome  again,  and  ten  times  more  beloved 
Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deserved  our  hate.**  * 

It  was  a  hero  who  spoke  this  which  it  belongs 
to  no  common  spirit  to  understand. 

At  last  the  water  arrived :  Curteis  had  his 
face  cleared  of  the  clotted  blood  which  disfi- 
gured, and  indeed  almost  hid  it  from  view; 
and  I,  having  first  dipped  my  head  in  another 
bucket  to  refresh  me,  was  again  on  my  legs 
opposite  to  him,  who  seemed  inwardly  to  curse 
his  own  imprudence,  and  wish  himself  any- 

*  Edward  the  Fourth  to  his  brother  Clarence. — Note  by 
the  Editor. 
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where  nther  than  on   the  spot  on  which  he 

stood. 

Ciirteis  bad  never  imagined  that  I,  generally 
90  quiet  and  retiring  in  behaviour,  should  have 
had  courage  to  stand  up  against  him  ;  nor  that, 
had  I  possessed  it,  my  strength  would   have 
ioabled   me  to  hold   him   so   long  at  arm's- 
length.     But  be  had  to  do  with  one  to  whom 
not  only  had  a  mountain  air  imparted  its  Qwn 
proud   spirit  of  independence  and   hatred  of 
domination,  but   also   whose  early   habits   of 
damberii^  up  crags  and  precipices,  roaming 
over  hill  and  dale,  and  marsh  and  moor,— of 
swimming  rivers,  and  piercing  a  toilsome  way 
through  trackless  thickets,  had  given  strength 
of  limb,  and  an  activity  which  enabled  him  to 
defend  his  rights. 

Again  I  stood  before  him :  a  sad  figure 
enough  he  made  with  his  swollen  eyes,  and  the 
warm  blood  again  beginning  to  trickle  down 
his  cheek !  As  we  put  ourselves  in  a  posture 
of  defence,    I   observed  him   eye  me  with   a 
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dogged  and  sullen  maliciousness  of  aspect  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  I  wish  I  could  kill  you  with 
a  single  blow  !^  Yet,  through  all  this,  I  could 
not  but  notice  a  sort  of  wavering  and  uncer- 
tainty of  manner  which  betrayed  anxiety  for 
the  result  of  our  contest. 

For  my  own  part,  I  wished  it  over  with  all 
my  heart.  I  was  always  a  great  lover  of  peace, 
and  now  resolving  to  obtain  it,  if  possible, 
addressed  him. 

"  Curteis,^'  I  said,  *'  I  have  convinced  you  I 
am  no  chicken,  that  I  can  and  will  defend 
myself.  This  was  all  I  wanted.  Say  only  you 
are  sorry,  then  let  us  shake  1  winds,  make  it  up 
and  be  good  friends ;  for  if  yuu  are  satisfied, 
/  also  am,  I  can  tell  you.^ 

How  I  do  pity  that  poor  wretch  who,  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  a  crime,  haa  too  much  petty, 
paltry  pride  to  atone  for  it !  It  is  this  odious 
vice  which  produces  half  the  misery  one 
sees  in  the  world,  where  it  is  so  almost  univei^ 
sal,  that  he  who  is  devoid  of  it  may  be  almost 
esteemed  a  hero. 
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*^Noj  I  won^t,"  was  his  short  sulky  answer. 
"Then  don't,"  was  my  rejoinder.     "Have 
ttyou,  then,  for  I  never  was  in  a  better  mood 

for  a  fight. 

'  Come  OD,  Macduff; 
"  And  damned  be  he  who  first  cries,  hold— enough  1' 

We  continued  sparring  for  a  little  while,  and 
looking  at  one  another  like  two  cocks  in  a  farm- 
yard»  each  fearful  of  beginning  the  onset,  and 
hatching  for  an  opportunity  to  put  in  the  first 
l>lov.  At  last  he  aimed  one  at  me  which  I 
raided ;  then  he  closed,  and  I,  in  attempting 
to  extricate  myself  from  his  gripe,  received  a 
bacL  stroke  which  sent  me  reeling  to  the 
giDond. 

But  I  was  not  yet  quite  done  far.  We  had 
two  or  three  rounds  more,  in  which  Curteis, 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  last,  and  by 
Kring  that  my  strength  began  to  fail,  gave  me 
several  such  hard  and  well-aimed  blows,  that  I 
tlmost  feared  they  had  effected  what  I  do 
verily  believe  he  would  willingly  have  brought 
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about — my  death ;  and  I  began  very  seriously 
to  deliberate  with  myself  whether  I  had  not 
best  follow  the  advice  given  me  by  my  friends 
of  yielding  to  one  by  whom  it  really  was  no 
disgrace  to  be  conquered.  I  was  on  the  point 
of  doing  8O9  when  a  remaining  spark  of  pride 
or  obstinacy  prompted  me  to  make  one  trial 
more — one  last  vigorous  effort.  Collecting  all 
my  remaining  strength,  I  rushed  on  him  unex- 
pectedly. 

Heaven  only  knows  how  the  battle  would 
have  terminated ;  or  rather,  I  may  say,  it  must 
most  inevitably  have  ended  in  my  defeat,  had 
I  not,  by  putting  him  off  his  balance,  and  thus 
obliging  him  to  fall  back  some  steps  in  order 
to  recover  it,  caused  him  to  place  his  foot  on  a 
bit  of  ground  made  slippery  by  the  water  his 
partisans  had  dropped  on  it  when  washing  his 
face.  This  occasioned  him  to  stagger  still 
more;  and  I,  perceiving  the  advantage  thus 
presented  by  fortune,  allowed  him  not  a  mo- 
ment for  regaining  an  erect  posture^  but,  run- 
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fling  up  to  bim  as  be  was  sliding  about,  hit 
him  again  and  again,  and  by  repeated  blows 
hrougbt  him  at  last  to  the  ground.  Unfortu- 
Batdy  there  chanced  to  be  a  large  stone  lying 
just  where  he  fdl,  and  his  head  striking  against 
itybe  remained  stunned,  bleedings  motionless, 
ndmute. 

Amongst  his  firiends  reigned  a  dead,  mourn- 

fiil  silence^  the  acknowledgment  of  defeat ;  from 

amidst  mine  went  up  the  gladdening  shout  of 

nctory.     I  scarcely  heard,  I  did  not  heed  it. 

Beated  by  the  contest,  infuriated  by  the  pain 

of  my  wounds,  irritated  by  the  thought  that 

all  this  mischief  was  occasioned  by  the  great 

stupid  oaf  who  lay  before  me,  and  elevated  by 

the  sense  of  my  own  superiority,  I  proudly 

{daoed  my  foot  upon  his  breast 

**  Learn  wisdom  from  defeat,"'  I  said.    ^  Go, 

foolish  beast !  be  warned  by  this,  and  trample 

sot  again  on  one  you  are  too  weak  to  crush  !^' 

I  had  scarcely  time  to  pronounce  this,  and 

■lightly  spuming  him  with  my  foot,  prepare 

VOL.  u  i> 
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to  turn  away,  when  I  heard  cries  of  **  Off,  off! 
he  IS  down ;  shame — shame  on  you,-— back  P 

Every  one,  it  seemed,  feared  that,  not  content 
with  victory,  I  should  allow  anger  and  revenge 
to  transport  me  beyond  the  bounds  universally 

prescribed  by  Englishmen  in  warfare :  that  is, 
they  thought  I  should  have  struck  my  fallen 
enemy.  Even  my  own  party  apprehended 
this,  for  some  of  them  were  just  beginning  to 
pull  me  off;  and  amongst  the  number  I  per- 
ceived Lord  Meclenbury,  who  finding  I  had 
no  such  design,  held  out  his  hand  and  heartily 
congratulated  me  on  my  victory :  after  which, 
thanking  him  and  the  rest  for  their  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  during  the  combat,  I  took 
his  arm  and  returned  to  my  boarding-house. 


.* 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

There  is  in  a  bold  struggle  for  independ^ 
eoce  that  which  always  does  and  ever  will 
excite  admiration  in  the  beholders ;  and  if  the 
struggle  is  attended  with  success,  this  admira- 
tioD,  becoming  stronger,  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  wish  to  be  connected  with  the  victori- 
ous party,  as  both  honour  and  profit  are  likely 
to  result  from  the  friendship. 

This  adventure  did  me  infinite  good  amongst 
Qj  schoolfellows :  I  did  not  receive  so  many 
hard  knocks  for  nothing.  It  was  quite  surpris- 
ing to  behold  the  extreme  respect  in  which  I 
vas  afterwards  held.  Many  who  had  never 
before  manifested  the  least  inclination  to  form 
my  acquaintance,  and  had  indeed  rather  treated 

d2 
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me  with  an  indifference  which  sometimes  piqued 
my  pride,  were  now  forward  enough  to  con- 
gratulate me  on  so  signal  a  conquest,  and  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  number  of  my  friends. 
I  got  into^a^Aion :  no  party  was  thought  much 
of  unless  I  was  of  it — c'ttait  a  qui  me  fittr. 

But  the  real  and  solid  advantage  I  derived 
from  the  day^s  occurrence  was  in  the  sincere 
and  lasting  friendship  which  it  was  the  means 
of  procuring  me  from  Lord  Meclenbury,  who 
thenceforth  did  me  the  honour  of  seeking  my 
society  on  all  occasions ;  and  not  only  were  we 
inseparable  companions  during  our  stay  at  Eton, 
but,  his  good  opinion  continuing  afterwards,  he 
did  me  essential  service  in  the  world. 

As  for  the  ungracious  bully  over  whom 
fortune,  I  must  confess,  more  either  than 
strength  or  address,  had  obtained  me  victory,  I 
need  only  at  present  say,  that,  notwithstanding 
all  my  endeavours  at  a  sincere  reconciliation,  be 
never  forgave  the  loss  of  fame  I  had  occasioned 
him,  but,  always  avoiding  me  if  possible^  when 
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we  aoddeotally  met,  scowled  in  such  a  manner 
as  made  me  see  he  only  wanted  a  good  op* 
portuoity  to  do  me  a  mischief :  so  that  if  my 
courage  procured  me  permanent  friendship  on 
the  one  hand,  so  did  it  engender  an  enduring 
eDmity  on  the  other ;  and  both  were  put  into 
▼ery  active  movement  in  after  life,  as  I  shall 
Have  to  recount  by-and-bye. 

It  has  been  my  evil  fortune  through  life  to 

meet  with  several  others  the  very  counterpart 

of  this  animaL     I  wish  with  all   my  heart  I 

could  have  combated  them  in  the  same  manner, 

as  I  might  then  perhaps  have  been  equally  sue- 

cnsful:  but  at  school  we  fight  with  fists,  and 

iie  who  makes  the  most  dexterous  use  of  his 

Usure  of  victory.     In  the  arena  of  the  world 

one  is  forced  upon  a  totally  di£Ferent  mode  of 

Warfare.     Therej  cunning  and  artifice — quali« 

ties  which  no  high  mind  possesses  or  knows 

aught  about*— are  the  weapons  with  which  strife 

is  carried  on  ;  and  he  who  is  best  able — not  to 

tubdue — this  is  by  no  means  essential,  but  to 
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disguise  his  passions — ^be  who  will  pander  to 
the  vices  of  others,  flatter  their  follies,  and 
tamely  submit  to  all  those  indignities  which 
make  honour  blush,  is  not  only  yery  sure  of 
reaping  a  fair  harvest  for  his  pains,  but  of  also 
passing  amongst  his  comrades  as  a  man  of  con- 
summate wisdom :  though,  in  truth,  Wisdom- 
sacred  Wisdom !  man''s  only  guide  to  heaven  ! 
is  a  quality  widely  different  from  any  of  those 
with  which  persons  such  as  they  have  the  least 
acquaintance. 

This  memorable  battle  (to  me  it  was  memor* 
able,  for  I  felt  its  effects  throughout  life,  or  an 
account  of  it  would  have  found  no  place  here) 
was  fought  two  or  three  months  after  my  arrival 
at  Eton,  and  the  fame  and  popularity  it  ac- 
quired me  continued  till  I  quitted  school, — that 
is  to  say,  for  about  three  years  and  a  half 
afterwards. 

During  this  period,  the  consideration  in  which 
I  was  held  not  only  fed  my  vanity,  but  enabled 
me  to  gratify  my  wish  of  mixing  with  several 
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persons  of  nearly  my  own  age^  with  whom  I 
bad  never  before  formed  any  acquaintance ; 
amplj,  I  belieycy  because  it  has  always  been 
inipofiiible  for  me  to  seek  the  intimacy  of  any 
one^  whatever  pleasure  or  profit  it  might  pro- 
mise.    Indeed,  the  greater  the  apparent  profit, 
the  less  capable  have  I  always  been  of  doing  so. 
Luckily,  therefore,  this  came  of  itself:  and  a 
jreat  delight  it  proved ;  for  though  naturally 
food  of  retirement  at  certain   times,   I   was 
equally  pleased  with  society  at  others.     I  was 
no  Apemantus,  to  love  growling  over  a  crust  of 
tiread  in  a  comer.     When  I  sought  solitude,  it 
was  not  to  be  gloomy,  but  glad,  and  to  indulge 
in  a  different  sort  of  gaiety  than  I  dared  manifest 
before  witnesses :  on  the  other  hand,  my  new 
society  never  made  me  forget  my  fields  or  flowers, 
or  become  careless  of  old  ^^  Father  Thames,**^ 
over  whose  glassy  surface  I  still  frequently  con- 
tinned  to  glide  in  my  little  lonely  bark,  on  the 
summer  evenings,  till  the  latest  moment  which 
the  school  regulations  permitted  me  to  remain 
out  of  doors. 
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When  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  my 
father,  supposing  me  sufficiently  impregnated 
with  Latin  and  Greek  to  be  fit  for  the  Uni- 
versity, or  that  if  not  so,  /  never  should  have 
enough,  took  me  from  Eton,  at  which  place, 
though  in  truth  I  had  made  no  mighty  progress 
in  the  learned  languages,  I  still  acquired  much 
good,  as  indeed  one  can  scarcely  fail  of  doing 
at  an  English  public  school ;  where  the  system 
of  education  is  always  admirable  if  compared 
with  that  in  France,  inasmuch  as  in  the  first 
country  boys  are  not  treated  like  girlsy  but  en- 
joy that  freedom  of  locomotion  and  of  thought 
which  is  so  essential  for  the  health  of  the  body, 
and  important  to  the  due  regulation  of  the 
mind  and  morals. 

An  English  boy  at  a  public  school  ranges 
about  where  he  will,  and  does  what  he  will— is 
uncontrolled  in  limb,  unfettered  in  spirit.  A 
French  boy  is  eternally  cramped  in  both.  In 
a  French  school  are  two  small  play-grounds, 
— one  for  the  great,  and  the  other  for  the  little' 
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1)oys ;  and  the  two  classes  are  never  allowed  to 
iotennix.  On  certain  days,  at  certain  hours,  in 
ft  certain  order  of  march,  they  are  conducted  to 
a  large  play-groUnd  out  of  town,  by  a  tutor 
nhose  eye  is  perpetually  on  them.  They  sleep 
twenty-five  or  thirty  in  a  room,  guarded  by  a 
nan  always  on  the  lookout  lest  they  get  away 
ibm  a  place  whence  walls  and  gates,  and  locks 
and  keys,  and  bars  and  bolts,  defy  escape.  The 
^e  of  man  is  never  off  them  —  no,  not  for  a 
nbute* 

Never  to  be  alone  !  This  for  a  reflective 
t&iod.  Almighty  Ood  !  never  to  gaze  in  holy 
solitude  upon  thy  glad  Creation — nor  wonder  at 
its  wonders  —  nor  listen  to  the  gale  which, 
Voicing  forth  thy  greatness,  bids  man  worship  : 
--iKn*  to  the  storm,  which  tells  thy  might  and 
makes  him  tremble !  Never  to  dive  in  caves, 
and  view  their  crystalled  treasures — nor  roam 
over  hills  with  Fauns — nor  sit  in  grottos  whilst 
Dryads  dance — nor  strike  sweet  fellowship  with 
woodland   Gods,   Pan   and   the  old  Silvanus, 

d5 
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and  the  sister  nymphs,*  thy  ministers  eternal ! 
Never  upon  a  summer^s  evening  to  steal  forth 
alone,  and  looking  on  the  blue  Empyrean, 
whisper  with  hallowed  awe,  *^  Lo  I  Dian  seeks 
her  favourite  boy !''  No,  never  to  see  this 
alone,  nor  be  allowed  to  fancy  that  to  be  which 
poets  feigned!  Never  to  stand  beside  pure 
streams  and  meditate  upon  the  lands  they  water 
— nor  on  the  flowers  which  bloom  around,  nor 
on  the  sunbeams  sparkling  on  their  wave — nor 
on  the  blue  sky  which  canopies  both  them,  and 
the  birds,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  insects,  and 
all  the  exhaustless  tribes  of  Thy  Creation 
dancing  to  the  music  of  their  own  hymned 
gratitude  I  Never  to  do  this,  then  falling, 
worship  and  adore,  and  pour  forth  orisons  !-— 
never f  but  when  the  eye  of  some  dull  peda- 
gogue is  near,  to  mark,  and  mock,  and  chill 
the  spirit's  piety ! 

*  Felix  et  ille  Deos  qui  novit  agrestes, 
Panaque  Sylvanumqiie  seDem,  Nymphasque  sororas. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I  ENTKRBD  at  Trinity  College,   Cambridge, 

and  had  rooms  in  the  Inner,  or,  as  it  is  called, 

NeriUe^B    Court.     How  magnificently    I    was 

lodged  t  What  a  splendid  suite  of  apartments ! 

A  parlour,  a  bed-room,  a  third  smaller  room 

for  books  and  nick-nacks,  besides  a  little  closet 

to  put  by  odd  things ;  and  all  this  furnished 

superbly  !     This  was  a  change,  indeed,  from 

tbe  nasty  smaU  room  I  had*  occupied  with  two 

others  at  Eton.     I  had  now  in  good  earnest 

become  a  man ! 

When  walking  over  the  town  on  the  morning 
after  my  arrival,  I  came  unexpectedly  on  my 
old  friend  Lord  Meclenbury,  who  had  left  Eton 
about  a  year  before,  and  entered  at  the  same 
college  as  myself. 
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We  were  mutually  pleased  at  the  meeting ; 
he  shook  me  very  cordially  by  the  hand,  and, 
after  a  little  talk  on  old  affairs,  asked  me  what 
acquaintances  I  had  made  at  the  University. 
I  told  him  I  had  been  at  it  too  short  a  time 
to  form  any  ;  upon  which  he  offered  to  intro- 
duce me  to  his  friends.  He  did  so,  and  I  im- 
mediately became  of  his  set. 

This  was  very  delightful  indeed;  and  not 
only  driightful,  but  extremely  fortunate  and 
advantageous  to  me,  as  at  once,  and  without  it 
leaving  me  the  chance  of  making  a  bad  choice, 
it  placed  me  in  the  very  best  society.  There  is 
nothing  of  greater  importance  to  a  young  man, 
than  that  he  should  have  proper  acquaintances 
at  his  first  setting  out  in  life. 

There  was  but  one  mischief  attending  this. 
We  were  all  of  us  naturally  fond  of  pleasure. 
Now,  pleasure  and  reading  are  not  generally 
considered  as  one  and  the  same  thing  by  young 
men,  but  are  rather,  I  think,  on  the  contrary, 
esteemed  incompatible.     In  short,  we  were  all 
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idle;  and  I,  who  was  incorrigibly  so,  taking 
advaotage  of  my  friend'^s  tastes,  did  not  content 
myself  with  paying  the  least  possible  attention 
to  the  public  lecturer,  and  the  admonitions  of 
mj  private  tutor,  but  racked  my  wits  to  find 
out  arguments  against  book-learning,  and  to 
prove  that  we  should  not,  and  ought  not,  to 
plague  and  torment  ourselves  with  reading. 

I  remember  that,  baving  one  day  cited  all 
the  classical  authors  whose  names  I  had  ever 
heard,  I  turned  round  triumphantly  to  my  ^ 
conwassailers,  and  demanded  of  what  use 
any  of  their  works  or  imaginings  were  to  us. 
^*  The  only  truly  beautiful  idea  I  can  recollect 
in  any  of  them,^'  I  continued,  ^'  is  at  the  open- 
iug  of  the  second  Georgic. 

**  Nunc  te,  Bacche !  cananiy    .    »    .    • 
Hue,  pater  6  Lense !  tuis  h)c  omnia  plena 
MuneribuSy  tibi  pampineo  gravidus  aatumno 
Floret  ager ;  tpumat  plenis  vindemia  labris. 
Hue,  pater  d  Lenaee,  veni  !* 


*  Great  Father  Bacchus !  to  my  song  repair, 
For  clostertDg  grapes  are  thy  peeuliar  care; 
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The  quotation  was  voted  apt  and  admirable  ; 
my  arguments  wise,  replete  with  an  astonish* 
ingly  powerful  eloquence,  and  altogether  un- 
answerable, so  full  glasses  of  wine  were  drunk 

For  Thee  large  bunches  lade  the  bending  vine. 
And  the  last  blessings  of  the  year  are  thine ; 
To  Thee  his  joys  the  jolly  Autumn  owes. 
When  the  fensenting  juice  the  vat  o*erfiows. 

Drt^dcn't  Virgil, 

Of  this,  the  perhaps  most  beautiful  and  impassioned 
invocation  ever  pronounced  by  mortal  lips,  such  is  the 
translation  by  one  of  our  most  admired  poets ;  but  how 
much  less  excellent  it  is  tlian  the  original ! 

Leaving  aside  any  consideration  respecting  the  inferiority 
of  our  language  for  the  purposes  of  poetry,  let  us  look 
merely  at  the  ideat  imparted  by  the  two  authors. 

Firstly — "  Hue,  pater  6  Lenaee,  veni !"  may  be,  perhaps, 
as  well  translated  as  it  can  be  by  *'  Great  Father  Bacchus." 
Yet  there  is,  somehow  or  other,  a  more  pleasing  idea  cou* 
▼eyed  to  the  mind  by  the  former  words  than  by  the  last. 

''  Large  bunches  lade  the  bending  vine,*' 

will,  no  doubt,  answer  to  the  *'  Floret  ager  gravid  us  pampi- 
neo  autumno."  Though  the  autlior's  idea  is  not  given ;  for 
he  says,  not  that  bunches  lade  the  bending  vine,  but  that 
the  hardened  earth  is  beautified  by  the  autumnal  vines. 
—Yet  let  this  pass. 
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vitb  enthusiastic  admiration  to  the  health  of 
the  surprising  good  sense  they  contained. 

Id  this  fashion  I  occupied  five  or  six  months 
to  my   heart's  satisfaction.    Winter    passed^ 

Bot  what  can  one  say  to 

To  thee  his  joys  the  jolly  Aatumn  owes  ?'' 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  whatever  of  this  sort 
io  the  original ;  the  idea  belongs  wholly  to  the  translator. 
Bat,  worse  than  this,  the  ideaitself— for  jo^^  and  coarse* 
nea  walk  hand-in>hand — is  vulgar  and  offensive. 

Joj,  pleasure,  gladness,  delight,  may,  it  is  true,  be  very 
Foperlj  expressed  in  poetry,  they  being  perfSectly  consist- 
ttt  with  the  greatest  elegance  of  mind.  The  God  of  poetry 
^nself,  the  patron  of  refinement,  of  arts  and  elegance, 
^  finding  himself  bereft  of  quiver,  laughed  at  the  son  of 
Uaia  who  had  stolen  iL 

«Te  canam  (that  is  Mercury), 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Te,  boves  olim  nisi  reddidisses, 
Per  dolum  amotas,  puerum  minaci 
Voce  dum  terret,  viduus  pharetr^ 

Risil  Apollo. 

Bot  if  the  exhibition  of  joy — 

^  That  gladness  of  the  heart  which  falls  like  dew. 
And  from  the  many  things  we  hear  and  see 
Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new,'' 

^  for  the  reason  just  given,  allowable  in  poetry,  so  must 
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spring  arrived,  flowers  began  to  give  promise 
of  sweet  blossoms  and  trees  of  fruit*;  at  last 
came  summer,  and  with  it  the  long  vaca- 
tion, a  part  of  which  I  had  been  invited,  by 
Lord  Meclenbury,  to  spend  with  him  at  his 
father^s  seat  near  Pickering  Forest  in  Yorkshire. 
I  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  my  father's 
leave  to  accept  this  invitation,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  do  so  for  many  reasons,  the  least  of 

that  of  jollity  be  most  carefully  avoided :  for,  supposing 
noise  and  riot,  tumultuous  uproar  and  loud  laughter,  it  is 
the  unquestionable  token  of  vulgarity  and  bad  taste,  and 
being  altogether  inconsistent  with  refinement  of  intellect, 
excites  loathing  iu  all  well-regulated  minds. 

Lastly — ''  Spumat  plenis  vindemia  labris,"  is  rendered 
into  English  by 

"  WJien  \h!^  fermenting  jukt  the  vat  o'erflows." 

On  coming  to  this  passage;  the  fields  of  Arcady,  with 
Pan,  the  God  of  Arcady,  and  the  Faun-peopled  Mount 
Cytheron — ^the  Nymphs,  the  Satyrs  and  Silenus — the  sound- 
ing cjrmbals  and  deep  Thyasian  chorus  of  praise-rendering 
maidens—  the  ivied  Thyrsus,  Tigei^hamessed  chariot,  and 
the  Lynx-mantled  God  himself  who  sate  therein,  stniight 
&de  from  thought,  and  we  are  transported  to  the  interior 
of  Messrs.  Meux  and  Co.'s  brew-house  to  drink  a  pot  of 
beer,  or  a  beaker  of  XXX  ale ! — Note  hy  the  Editor. 
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which  was  not  that  of  escaping  from  a  home, 
where  I  had  long  begun  to  fed  myself— not 
at  home. 

My  aunt  had  now  been  residing  with  us  for 
above  ten  years.  She  was  an  excellent  woman ! 
How  often  have  I  heard  my  father  say  this ! — 
kind,  sensible,  religious,  a  great  goer  to  church, 
lod  of  the  very  sweetest  disposition  imaginable. 
She  was  also  extremely  fond  of  us — my  brother, 
017  sister,  and  myself,  and  had  our  real  welfare, 
more  than  any  other  object  in  the  world,  at 
heart,  even  indeed  more  than  that  of  her  own 
chQdren — more  even  than  that  of  Solomon  her 
ddest-bom,  as  she  has  frequently  told  both  us 
aod  my  father. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  affection,  she 
A^uently  used — but  with  no  other  design  than 
that  of  making  me  better  !-~to  bore  and  tor- 
ment me  out  of  my  very  life,  by  giving  her 
opinions  of  my  past,  advice  for  my  future, 
and  blame  for  my  present  behaviour.  Now, 
being  a  woman  of  the  very  strictest  piety,  prin-^ 
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ciple,  and  propriety,  and  of  a  peculiar  decency 
of  demeanour  to  boot,  she  was  naturally  more 
alive  to  any  deviation  from  virtue  than  another 
would  have  been  :  whence  it  followed  that  she 
often  had  to  find  fault  with  my  morals,  which 
were  not,  she  assured  me,  sufficiently  sober  and 
correct  for  a  young  man  destined  to  holy  orders. 
Besides  which,  she  said,  I  had  no  religion,  and 
lived  like  a  heathen,  never  going  to  church, 
and  reading  Fielding^s  novels,  the  Arabian 
Nights^  Entertainments,  or  any  other  trash  I 
could  pick  up,  in  preference  to  the  Gospel  or 
some  pious  book.  Now,  I  being  naturally 
of  rather  a  quick  temper,  never  liked  being 
bored  and  tormented  out  of  my  life,  and  used 
sometimes  to  have  words  with  her  on  these 
subjects,  which,  she  said,  was  very  ungrateful, 
as  indeed  it  was :  but  then,  I  was  young,  and 
**  knew  no  better  I*^ 

Besides  this,  she  was  so  very  wise,  drcum* 
spect,  and  considerate  of  consequences  *— so 
look-forwardy^  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  and 
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jouDg  people  are  not  fond  of  this -«  so  exceed- 
ing apt  to  perceive  that  some  possible  future 
e?il  might  arise  from  the  grant  of  some  positive 
present  good  which  I  solicited.  If,  for  exam- 
ple,! ever  wished  my  father,  who  was  indul- 
gent and  coaxable  enough,  but  not  gifted  with 
nj  dear  aunf  s  foresight,  to  make  me  a  gift 
or  to  do  something  for  me,  she  would  generally 
in  his  presence  address  me  in  something  like 
tbe  following  strain : 

*^Now,   Lionel,   Lionel — I   tell  you   what, 

^el,  my  dear  !  listen  to  me,  just  hear  what  I 

have  to  say  : — I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 

me— only  hear  my  reasons.    I  would  not  advise 

J'ou  to  ask  your  father  to  do  that  for  you; 

sod  I  will  tell  you  why  I  would  not   advise 

you  to  ask  your  father  to  do  that  for  you. —  I 

Would  not  advise  you  to  ask  your  father  to  do 

that  for  you,  because  I  would  not  advise  your 

father  to  do  that  for  you,  and  because  I  think 

that  if  your  father  should  do  that  for  you,  he 

will  repent  it ;  and  I  know  that  I  am  right, 
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and  I  know  that  you  are  wrong,  and  so  you 
will  tell  me  by-and-bye,  though  you  do  not 
think  so  now  I'* 

I  have  before  boasted  that  my  eloquence 
made  men  renounce  philosophy  and  drink 
wine ;  leave  Cicero,  and  follow  foxes.  Advice 
they  were  all  predisposed  to  adopt.  Far  greater 
praise  is  due  to  my  dear  aunt :  her  eloquence 
generally  induced  my  father  to  abstain  from 
that  he  was  previously  inclined  to  do.  Like  a 
silly  inconsiderate  boy,  I  used  to  be  vexed  with 
her  for  all  this,  because  I  could  never  find 
dut  nor  imagine  to  what  good  it  tended.  One 
never  does,  alas!  till  it  is  too  late;  and  then 
it  is  of  no  use.— Poor  humanity  I 

All  this  sort  of  conduct  naturaUy  made  me 
exceedingly  desirous  of  spending  as  little  time 
as  possible  in  a  place  where  I  was  kept  in  per- 
petual turmoil  and  hot  water,  and  of  going 
where  I  might  sometimes  do  rather  more  as  I 
liked.     It  was  for  this  reason,  amongst  othersi 
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that,  stepping  with  a  light  heart  into  Lord 
Meclenbury^s  carriage  one  fine  morning  in 
June,  I,  with  an  altogether  indescribable  joy, 
found  myself  racing  as  fast  as  four  posters 
could  carry  me  on  the  northern  road. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

This  visit  into  Yorkshire  was  the  first  I  ever 
made,  except,  indeed,  when  accompanying  my 
father,  I  once  or  twice  spent  a  few  days  with 
his  friends  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  I  count- 
ed such  for  nothing :  I  was  then  but  a  hobble^ 
dehot/y  who,  as  every  one  knows,  being  neither 
a  man  nor  a  boy,  is  never  thought  worth  atten- 
tion. 

I  used  to  observe  people  pay  far  greater  reve- 
rence to  my  cousin.  It  was  a  long  while  before 
I  could  assign  any  reason  for  this,— at  which, 
though  I  did  not  absolutely  feel  envious^  I  was 
rather  vexed.  No,  I  could  by  no  means  account 
for  it,  till  at  last  I  reflected  that  it  might  be  occa- 
sioned by  his  always,  if  possible,  placing  him- 
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self  on  one  side  of  my  father — my  aunt  being 
seated  on  the  other — so  as  to  be  at  hand  to  pro- 
vide for,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  prevent 
his  wants,  which  they  both  did  so  effectually 
that  the  good  old  man  had  scarcely  ever  even 
the  trouble  of  asking  for  anything* 

This  piety — for  so  I  may  call  it — the  effect 

of  a  reflective  and  considerate  turn  of  mind, 

found  its  reward;  for  every  one  thus  looked 

upon  him  as  a  great  favourite  in  the  establish- 

ment,  and    therefore  fited  him    exceedingly, 

whilst  I — ^poor  // — was  forced  to  peep  about 

for  some  inglorious  seat,  and  clap  myself  down 

as  I  could,  where  I  could,  and  amongst  whom  I 

could, — ^but  seldom  with  any  one  who  paid  me 

much  adoration. 

This  was  all  very  right,  and  just  as  it  should 
haye  been, — and  so  I  said,  when  I  at  last 
guessed  the  reason.  My  cousin  fully  deserved 
this  favour ! — ^but  yet  the  leaven  of  humanity 
rose  in  my  young  heart  and  made  it  swell.  I 
was  very  good  friends  with  my  cousin — admit- 
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ted  all  his  excellent  qualities ;  but,  still — still- 
still  I  (lid  pant  to  have  some  portion  of  that 
consideration  which  I  was  vain  enough  to  think  I 
merited,  and  which  I  fully  expected  to  receive 
at  this  my  first  visit,  when  I  should  be  no 
more  treated  as  a  hobbledehoy,  but  as  a  full- 
grown  man. 

In  what  a  flood  of  rapture  did  I  look  around ! 
— what    sweet    sensations,    what  enchantment 
filled  my  heart !     Each  object  was  an  object  of 
delight. — The  fields,  the  flowers,  the  floods,  the 
woods,   the  hills   and  vales  —  the  parks  and 
their  mansions,8miling  with  a  seeming  conscious- 
ness of  beauty  —  the   abbeys  and  convents, 
whose   ivy-circled  ruins   now  only  served  to 
raise  in  a  passing  stranger's  breast  that  piety 
which  had  once'  inspired  their  inmates  —  the 
antique  eyries  of  those  Norman  chiefs,  whose 
will  was  law,  whose  pride  was  fixed  in  power, 
and  at  whose  awful  nod  the  trembling  Saxon 
shrank  aghast  and  bowed,  now  mouldering  into 
dust,  and  tenanted  by  the  lone  screech-owl  and 
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tk  light-shunning  bat  I  gazed  and  gazed  and 
gued— gazed  eagerly  on  all  as  we  passed  rapidly 
aloog.  I  saw,  and  *^  behold  it  was  very  good  !** 
But^such  were  not  the  only  thoughts  which 
occupied  me.  I  had  room  for  many  more !  and 
indulged  in  anticipation  of  the  reception  I 
ihould  meet  from  Lord  Derlincourt,  and  in 
guessing  whom  I  should  see  at  his  house. 
What  splendid  pictures  did  not  fancy  place 
before  me  !  -«  magnificence,  hospitality,  and 
^  welcome.  Cavaliers,  chivalrous  in  feeling, 
courteous  in  demeanour,  awaited  my  arrival. 
Fair  dames  and  gentle  demoisels  were  to  wel- 
come, with  a  joyful  smile,  a  votary  who  came 
in  all  himibleness  of  heart  to  do  homage  at  the 
^ne  of  loveliness.-^I  was  as  a  young  spirit 
of  delight  exulting  at  the  fame  of  some  new 
Paradise  just  bruited  in  heaven,  and  leaping  on 
with  headlong  heedlessness  through  space,  to 
'^el  in  the  beauty  of  its  aspect.      "  *Ah  !  ma 

*  They  who  have  read  the  Confessions  of  the  Generan 
^Qiopher  may  remember  '*  La  fontaine  it  PHiron — a 
w  toy,  in  yalue  about,  perhaps,  fiAeen  sols^  with  which 

▼OL  I.  B 
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pauvre  fontaine  a  FHtron^  as  I  have  so  often 
heard  my  old  friend  Jean^acques  exclaim, 
^'  combien  souvent  tu  a  iti  cassee  /^^ 

We  arrived  rather  late  ;  so  that  after  having 
been  presented  to  Lord  and  Lady  Derlincourt, 
I  had  but  just  time  to  change  my  dress,  when 
hearing  the  dinner-bell,  I  hurried  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  found  every  one  already 
assembled. 

The  party  was  a  large  one,  consisting  of 
several  persons  residing  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  of  two  ladies  who  had  been  stay- 
ing in  the  house  for  some  days  previously  to  our 
arrival,  and  of  whom  I  shall  now  make  particu- 
lar mention ;  because  their  appearance  produced, 
though  in  different  ways,  a  very  particular 
effect  upon  my  mind. 

The  eldest  of  them,  had  arrived  at  that  re- 
spectable period   of   her    existence   in  which 

he  and  his  frieDd  Barely  were  to  have  made  their  fortunei 
in  a  very  short  time,  but  which  got  broken  by  an  unlucky  ' 
blow  before  they  had  advanced  many  leagues  of  their  jour* 
ney  over  the  Alps. — Note  by  the  Editor, 
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women  often  fancy  they  begin  to  grow  old,  and 
80  getting  tired  of  exertion,  and  giving  up  all 
ideas  of  further  conquest,  wish  to  lie   down 
quietly  and  repose  upon  the  laurels  acquired 
in  youth ;  but  no  such  inglorious  rest  seemed  to 
be  the  object  of  this  lady,  who,  evidently  as  yet 
onvearied  of  the  very  delightful  task  of  con- 
quest-making, resembled  those  heroes  famed  in 
story,  who,  never  esteeming  they  had  done  any- 
thing whilst  anything  remained  undone,  have 
passed  through  life  in  conquering  province  after 
province,  and  adding  them  to  their  ancient  ter- 
ritories :  till  at  last  dying  sword  in  hand,  they 
have  had  inscribed  upon  their  tombs 

*'  Pro  gloria  mortuus  sum  1" 

It  was  really  quite  pretty  to  behold  the  very 
ingenious  methods  she  practised  in  order  to 
bring  about  these  designs; — how  she  lay  in 
ambush  for  a  compliment,  or  put  out  a  hook 
aod  line  to  catch  it ; — how  she  partly  hid  her 
&oe,  and  partly  brought  her  bosom  into  notice ; 
bow  she    sometimes  looked  down  and  seemed 

£2 
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to  blush;  and  how  she  often  gazed  up  and 
smiled  and  simpered;  and  how,  if  any  apparent 
eifect  was  produced  by  such  things,  she  again 
smiled  and  again  simpered.  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  any  one  smile  and  simper  so  much 
before. 

I  said  that  all  this  was  pretty ;  and  so,  with- 
out the  least  doubt,  it  must  have  been  to  those 
who  like  viewing  the  ridiculous  side  of  human 
nature,  for  the  purpose  of  laughing  at  it ;  but 
I,  being  of  a  very  grave  and  sedate  tempera- 
ment of  mind,  could  never  endure  beholding  in 
others  those  absurdities  of  which,  or  the  equals 
of  which,  I  might  perhaps,  unconsciously, 
myself  be  guilty. 

"  Simla  quam  similis,  turpissima  bestia  nobis  1" 

In  manner  and  malice  an  ape  so  resembles 
us,  that  I  could  never  bear  to  look  on  one. 

The  other,  in  age,  costume,  mind,  and  man- 
ner, appeared  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  the  one 
just  described. 

She  seemed,  I  thought,  to  be  about  sixteen 
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jears  old.  Her  costume,  compared  with  that 
of  the  person  before  mentioned,  or  indeed  with 
those  of  the  rest  at  table,  was  simple,  but  put 
00  with  such  evident  care  and  attention  to  pro- 
priety and  good  taste,  as  to  impart  an  appear- 
iDce  of  peculiar  elegance  to  her  figure, — if,  in- 
deed, I  ought  not  rather  to  say,  that  her  figure 
gave  an  eclat  to  a  costume  which,  on  the  gene- 
rality of  others,  would  have  passed  as  almost 
homely. 

Her  manner,  and  this  I  looked  on  as  an  em- 
blem of  her  mind,  was  modestly  retiring ;  for 
though  evidently  admired  and  made  much  ^ 
bjr  all  present,  she  by  no  means  presumed  on 
the  distinction,  or  seemed  to  attach  to  it  any  ex- 
traordinary or  undue  value ;  and  rarely  indeed 
spoke  except  when  first  addressed :  but  then, 
her  voice  fell  in  such  sweet  tones  and  cadences, 
md  her  countenance  sometimes  brightened  with 
such  a  sudden  and  sunny  smile,  that  I  envied 
the  happiness  of  those  on  whom  it  beamed,  and 
considered  her  as  not  only  by  far  the  fairest 
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creature  I  had  ever  yet  seen,  but  also  as  the 
only  one  who  ever  possibly  could  equal  my  idea 
of  perfect  loveliness. 

Placed  nearly  opposite  to  me  at  table,  I  stole 
glances  at  her  from  time  to  time ;  when  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  the  tranquillity  in  which 
she  received  homage,  with  the  eagerness  mani- 
fested by  the  other  to  exact  it ;  nor  avoid  com- 
paring her  to  the  modest  violet  which,  hiding 
itself  in  the  obscurity  afforded  by  surrounding 
plants,  is  sought  with  eagerness  and  procured 
with  difficulty  ;  but,  when    obtained,  delights 
the  senses :  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  I  thought 
the  other  resembled  a  great  gaudy  hollyhock 
which,  perching  its  presumptuous  bead  above 
the  summit  of  its  neighbours,  is  seen  by  all, 
admired  by  none,  and  has  no  sweetness  in  it. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OwKKK  being  ended^  we  drove  round  the  park ; 

^  it  was  not  my  fortune  to  be  placed  in  the 

^^me  carriage  whieh  held  the  beautiful  creature 

^ho  had  attracted  so  much  of  my  attenticm ; 

^d  when,  on  returning  home,  we  went  into  the 

<)rawing-room,  I  felt  that  the  very  circumstance 

Which  ought  to  have  banished  shyness  only  tend* 

^  to  increase  my  natural  malady,  and  render  it 

^together  impossible  for  me  to  appear  as  one 

of  the  crowd  who  offered  incense  to  her  beauty. 

She  was  asked  to  play  upon  the  harprichord  ; 

Ae  did  so,  and  accompanied  the  instrument 

with  her  voice.    How  I  longed  to  tell  her  she 

played  beautifully — that  hers  was  a  master^s 

touch,  and  that  her  voice  was  the  sweetest  I 
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had  ever  heard  !  And  wherefore  did  I  not  ? 
The  field  was  as  free  to  me  as  to  others ;  they 
told  her  so.  Why  could  not  /  ?  Why  could 
I  not  then  as  easily  speak  such  praise  to  her,  as 
write  it  now  ?  I  know  not  why,  yet  had  my 
very  existence  depended  on  saying  as  much,  I 
could  not :  but,  instead  of  this,  I  walked  moping 
about  the  room  to  catch  hold  of  any  one  good- 
natured  enough  to  be  so  caught,  and  sacrifice 
a  few  moments^  conversation  to  a  full-grown 
many  now  not  far  from  completing  his  twen- 
tieth year ! 

At  other  times,  sitting  down,  I  stole  as  many 
glances  as  I  could  without  their  being,  as  I 
hoped,  perceived  either  by  herself  or  any  one 
else;  for  I  must  not  forget  to  say,  that  it 
would  have  killed  me  outright — ay,  at  once^ — 
like  a  shot — to  have  had  it  said,  <<  He  is  smit-' 
ten*^  Oh  !  how  I  did  dread  having  it  thought 
I  was  or  could  be  smitten!  How  mortally 
should  I  have  hated  the  man  who  suspected  me 
of  that ! 
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la  this  stealthy  manner  was  I  looking  from 
time  to  time,  when,  happening  to  raise  her  eyes, 
they  accidentally  met  mine,  at  that  moment 
riveted  on  her  countenance  ;  which  she  in- 
ttandy  averted,  as  I  imagined  with  some  degree 
of  confusion,  and  began  to  listen  with  great 
attention  to  some  one  who  just  then  addressed 
her. 

Haring  done  nothing  with  a  design  of  giving 
offence,  I  did  not  think  she  ought  to  take  any. 
But  yet  certainly  she  was  offended ;  else  why 
^  she  turn  away  her  head  so  suddenly  ?  I 
appose  she  was  displeased  at  my  staring  at  her. 
How  ashamed  I  felt ! 

This  sensation,  however,  and  the  consequent 
blush  with  which  my  cheek  became  covered, 
did  not  prevent  me  from  again  repeating  the 
crime,  which  soon  received  the  same  species  of 
punishment,  but  this  time  inflicted  with  a  ten- 
fold rigour ;  for,  again  looking  up,  she  saw  my 
qres  fixed  on  her  with  that  intent  look  which 
speaks  the  deepest  meditation  of  the  mind ;  and 
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actions,  and,  as    it    wore,   her   vei 

watched  in  that  uncourteous  mann 

I  felt  anger  and  vexation  at  my 

drawing  this  disgrace  upon  myseJ 

rides  this,  great  resentment  toward 

had  thought  well  of  her  before,  I  r 

my  opinion  entirely,  and  thought  v< 

indeed.     I  had  violently  offended  h 

evident;    and  why,  forsooth!  — i 

done?  just  looked  at  her!— wha 

other  people  look  at  her— ay,  and 

also,  which  is  more  than  /  have  do 

not  afironted  with  them.    I  suppose 

I  have  fallen  desperately  in  love  wit 

once,  and  is  pleased  to  be  displeased 

sumption !     How  vain  she  must  be ! 
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opcm  die  stars  in  a  very  disconsolate  manner 

iodeecL     I  looked  up  at  the  stars,  and  the  stars 

looked  down  on  me,  but  without  either  of  us 

bang  one  jot  the  better  or  more  wise  for  the 

examination :  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  them,  but 

my  thoughts  were  occupied  with  objects  very 

different  from  their  beams,  which,  to  use  one 

of  Lodce's  expressions*- and  I  like  if  possible 

to  thow  my  learning-— ^^  entered  my  senses,  but 

niclied  not  to  mine  understanding,"  wholly,  as 

it  was,  engrossed  by  a  consideration  of  the  re- 

prinumd  I  had  just  received  from  that  little 

pert  minx,  who  having,  I  supposed,  just  come 

fnmi  school,  imagined  every  one  she  saw  to  be 

io  loFe  with  her  ! 

Whilst  these  matters  were  passing  through 
^J  head,  carriages  had  been  gradually  taking 
off  the  dinner  company; — one  party  only  res 
loained,  and  their  coachman  drawing  up  at  last, 
^uced  our  circle  to  the  members  of  the  family, 
^  the  ladies  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking. 
There  being  now  so  few  persons  in  the  room. 
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absence  from  amidst  them  would  be  perceived; 
and  it  would  seem  so  odd  for  me  to  stay  mop- 
ing by  myself.  I  had  no  excuse — what  would 
I  not  have  given  to  possess  one  I  —  for  not 
joining  the  rest.  I  called  on  Valour  to  assist 
me.  Valour  took  possession  of  my  heart ;  I 
owned  the  presence  of  the  Deity,  and  trem- 
bled !  I  was  in  the  very  act  of  rising  from 
my  seat  for  the  purpose  of  obeying  his  sacred 
inspirations,  when  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies 
lighted  one  of  the  candles  just  then  placed  on 
the  table  by  a  servant,  and  called  out  in  a  gay 
but  somewhat  squeaking  voice  to  the  other, 

'*  Come  along,  Beatrice  !  my  dear — take  up 
your  candle,  and  wish  your  cousins  good  night. 
It  is  time  for  all  young  people  to  go  to  bed.* 

Saying  this,  she  herself  took  leave  of  our 
host  and  his  family,  and,  proceeding  towards 
the  door,  was  followed  by  the  other. 

^^  So,  then,  this  young  lady — Beatrice — by 
the  bye,  what  a  very  pretty  name  it  is !  — is,  it 
seems,  related  to  Lord  Derlinoourt^s  family ; — 
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but  who  can  the  other  be,  I  wonder?  An 
aunt,  or  an  elderly  unmarried  sister,  or  a  sister- 
io-law,  or  a  mother^s  brother^s  sister-in-law,  or 
sn  uBcle^s  brother'*s  daughter'^s  cousin,  perhaps, 
or  some  other  cousin  in  the  fiftieth  degree  of 
consanguinitj  on  the  female  side.**^ 

One  would  naturally  imagine  that,  being 
filed  DOW  with  a  courage  fitting  me  to  perform 
the  high  emprise  I  had  so  long  meditated,  I 
vu  extremely  vexed  at  being  balked  of  my 
object.  No  such  thing !  I  never  felt  so  light 
>od  bappy  in  all  my  life ;  it  seemed  as  if  a 
burdm  of  several  pounds  weight  bad  been  sud- 
(lenly  lifted  off  my  heart ! 

However,  I  rose  to  open  the  door,  for  I  was 
<Uighted  to  get  rid  of  them  on  such  easy  terms, 
uid  was  going  hastily  forward  with  that  design, 
when,  perceiving  the  youngest  let  her  handker- 
diief  fall  and  pass  on  without  noticing  her  loss, 
I  considered  it  as  a  most  fortunate  event,  and 
stopped  mid-way  to  pick  it  up  and  present  it 
to  her.     Thus  much  of  boldness  did  I  possess ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Pray,"  said  I  to  Lord  Meclenbury  when 
the  door  was  closed,  ^^  who  is  that  who  just 
quitted  the  room  ?"" 

"  Which  of  them  do  you  mean  ?*"  he  inquired, 
laughing — *^  the  old  cat,  who  seems  still  always 
at  her  ancient  trade,  seeking  whom  she  may 
devour  ?  She  is  an  old  friend  of  my  father^s — 
that  is  to  say,  her  late  husband  was.  What  do 
you  think  of  her  ?  She  ^s  a  comely  lass,  is  she 
not  ?" 

I  smiled  as  little  as  possible,  and  continued 
my  queries,  less  with  a  design  of  learning  any- 
thing about  Aer,  than  in  the  hope  of  obtaining, 
by  a  by-blow,  some  information  respecting 
her  companion,  concerning  whom  I  did  not 
dare  ask  any  direct  question. 
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**  Her    late    husband  i      She  is,    then,    a 
widow  r 

^^  Yes :  Mr.  Denison,  her  former  husband, 
dying,  left  her  a  widow ;  and  a  widow  she  re* 
mained  some  little  time,— a  simple  widow ;  but 
then  she  became  a  widow  bewitched,  and,^  he 
ooDtinued,  shaking  his  head  in  a  mournfully 
joooie  manner,  whilst  heaving  a  deep  sigh-—**  I 
grieve  to  say  it !  —  you  have  no  chance ; — she 
married  a  second  time.  It^s  much  pity,  for 
^  would  have  made  you  a  nice  partner  for 
life.  But  push  inquiries  no  further — she  never 
ctn  be  yours.** 

I  asked  whom  she  had  blessed  with  the  gift 
^  her  fair  hand,  and  by  what  name  she  was 
WW  known. 

"By  that,"  he  replied,  **of  Lady  Baby 
Qiggiingtone  ;  and  i'  faith " 

I  fancied  I  had  not  correctly  heard  him — 

"  Lady  what  ?^  I  hastily  demanded.  **  Lady 
^ did  you  say?*" 

^^  La^dy  Ba-by  Gig'gUng'4onej  he  replied, 
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lengthening  out  the  syllables,  and  laughing 
at  my  amazement.  *^I  hope  you  think  the 
name  as  pretty  as  the  person  bearing  it  is  fas- 
cinating." 

'^  I  never  heard  such  names  in  all  my  life ; 
surely  you  jest,  Meclenbury  !** 

"  For  shame,  Meclenbury  I*^  said  his  father, 
who,  it  seems,  having,  unknown  to  us,  over- 
heard the  conversation,  stepped  up  at  that 
moment — "how  can  you  talk  in  this  disre- 
spectful manner  of  the  relict  of  my  oldest  and 
best  friends  I  A  relation  too  !  It  really  is  very 
wrong.  Besides,  you  will  be  making  Mr. 
Bouverie  call  her  so  to  her  face.  *  *  »  ♦  No, 
Mr.  Bouverie,^  he  continued,  turning  round  to 
me,  "you  must  not  mind  what  he  says;  her 
ladyship'^s  christian  name  is  Barbara,  Her 
present  family  name  is,  I  think,  quite  absurd 
enough  in  all  conscience ;  one  need  not  increase 
its  ridicule  by  contracting  Barbara  into  Baby ; 
though,'^  he  still  continued,  smiling,  "  I  must 
own,  I  am  far  from  surprised  that  some  of  her 
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friends  do  so.  Also,  I  beg  you  will  notice, 
that  though  Lady  Barbara  by  a  second  mar- 
riage acquired  the  legal  name  of  Oigglingtone, 
she  has  thought  proper  to  retain  her  ancient 
one  of  Denison,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
society.  Remember  this  in  addressing  her, 
Mr.  BouTerie,  or  you  may  chance  to  offend  her 
ladyship ;  which  would  be  a  great  pity  indeed  ! 
*-But  come,  it  grows  late,  and  is  time  for  all 
young  people,  as  Lady  Barbara  herself  has  just 
sud,  as  well,  indeed,  as  for  us  old  folk,  to  go 
to  bed;  so  good  night  to  you  both.'' 

Saying  this,  he  shook  hands  with  and  left  us. 

We  followed  him,  each  with  a  design  of 
'^ng  to  his  own  separate  room;  but  I 
^nug  forgotten  the  way  to  mine,  Lord  Mec- 
l^bury  undertook  to  conduct  me  to  it. 

Anxious  as  I  was  to  learn  something  about 
^  person  I  had  heard  called  Beatrice ;  I  yet 
<^oald  not  summon  courage  to  demand  the  in- 
fi^nnation,  and  so  contented  myself  with  put- 
^g  questions    respecting    the  other,  in   the 


iiiv    »iMi,   in    a  i()n<^  conversati 
shall    only    relate    as   nnicli   as 
cessary  towards    obviating   am^ 
story. 

I  discovered   that  the  late 
Lady  Barbara's  first  husband,  h 
of  very  large   estate  in   the  coi 
which  he  had   represented  in  '. 
many  years. 

'*His  greatest  fault,^  said 
bury,  *^  seems  to  have  been 
joined  to  an  indolent  dispositic 
business,  in  consequence  of  whi 
became  involved,  and,  as  hac 
since  his  death,  he  mortgaged  t1 
siderable  amount;   but,  though 

meat     unlfltidmir     at%A     *««#»»»5^-»' 
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that  no  ooe  in  it,  till  after  his  death,  suBpected 
liim  of  not  possessing  ample  means  to  support 
Us  establislmient ;  and  as  he  had  but  one 
child,  the  daughter  I  had  seen  at  dinner-*—^ 

I  interrupted  him  by  exclaiming  **Who! 
Wby,  jou  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  young 
Uy  ihe  called  Beatrice,  the  one  who  followed 
W  out  of  the  room,  is  Miss  Denison — her 
daughter!  I  guessed  them  to  be  connected, 
W  never  for  a  moment  imagined  them  to  be  so 
i^j  so.  They  have  not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  each  other  !^ 

Lord  Meclenbury  assuring  me  she  was 
her  daughter,  went  on  to  say,  that  in  her 
t^^s  life-time  she  had  been  considered  as 
<ne  of  the  largest  heiresses  in  the  kingdom ; 
*od  that  an  eiLtreme  astonishment  prevailed 
^ben  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  an  immense 
^  of  money  to  a  brother,  to  whom  no  one 
*^  imagined  he  would  have  bequeathed  more 
^  the  contempt  he  had  ever  before  manifested 
^  lus  character ;  and  that  this  legacy,  toge- 
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ther  with  a  large  jointure  to  his  widow,  and 
the  debts  with  which  the  estate  was  charged, 
had  reduced  her  expectations  to  a  very  low 
ebb  indeed. 

^^  This  was  doubtless  a  sad  disappointment," 
continued  his  lordship ;  *^  but,  however,  as  she 
is  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  beautiful  creatures 
I  ever  saw,  the  loss  to  her  will  not  be  so  great  as 
to  most  other  women,  who  either  must  posseiis 
money,  or  want  a  husband.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  but  that  she  will  make  a  good  match 
— ay,  and  a  high  one  too,  and  thus  have  little 
to  regret  the  loss  of  fortune, — 

'  That  pelf, 
Which  buys  her  sex  a  tyrant  o*er  itself.' 

I  have  always  heard  my  father  say,  that  the 
less  money  a  woman  possesses  the  better,  for  it 
seldom  or  ever  procures  her  happiness.^ 

There  was  something  in  this  account  which 
pleased  me,  and  laughing,  I  replied,  **I 
should,  however,  think  that  Miss  Denison  does 
not  altogether  agree  with  my  lord  your  fiither 
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10  this  opinioD,  and  would  be  glad  to  possess 
the  certain  advantages  resulting  from  fortune, 
oo  oonditioii  of  risking  the  mischief  it  might 
produce.  But  what  was  that  you  said  about  a 
large  legacy  to  her  uncle  ?"" 

"  Strange  things,"  he  replied,  "  are  reported 
upon  the  subject  It  is  generally  understood, 
that  he  and  his  lawyer  besetting  Mr.  Denison 
GO  his  deathbed,  forced  him,  when  weakened  by 
along  illness,  to  make  a  will, — and  such  a  one, 
too,  as  he  never  intended  to  make,  and  never 
vould  have  made  in  health.  However,  there 
being  no  proof  of  this,  the  less  said  about 
it  the  better.  I  beg  you  will  never  repeat  it. 
Indeed,  I  myself  almost  regret  having  men- 
tioned the  report."* 

He  next  told  m^  that  Miss  Denison  had 
been  almost  entirely  educated  by  his  mother 
and  with  his  sisters ;  for  that  Mr.  Denison 
nsed  frequently  to  leave  his  daughter  with  them 
£v  weeks,  and  even  many  months  together,  so 
that  she  was  looked  on  as  one  of  the  family, 
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and  by  himself  almost  as  a  sister.     Mr.  Deni- 

son  too,  he  told  me,  was  considered  as  a  man  of 

sound  understanding  on  general  occasions,  but 

had  not  shown  it  on  all ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 

he  left  his  daughter  entirely  dependent  on  her 

mother  during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter,  *^  who, 

as  you  may  see,"  he  said,  "is  no  fit  person  to 

guide  a  young  girl  like  Beatrice ;  this  is  suffi. 

ciently  proved  by  her  foolish  conduct  since  Mr. 

Dcnison'*s  death,  if,  indeed,  any  further  proof 

of  incapacity  were  wanting  than  that  of  her 

foolish  conduct  during  his  life. — A  pretty  return 

she  made  to  his  confidence  and  aifection !  —  her 

almost  first  step  was  to  marry  again.^ 

"Yes,  indeed,"  I  replied,  "  that  certainly 
was  not  right : — ^he  is  not  here  now  ! — he  some- 
times comes  P^  I  added,  in  a  manner  between 
asserting  a  fact  and  demanding  a  question. 

"  No,  certainly  not !" 

"  But,  pray  then,  who  is  he  ?^  I  inquired, 
being  desirous  of  obtaining  as  much  informa- 
tion as  I  could  about  the  family. 
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^  Hang  me  if  I  well  know  who  he  is ;  I  do, 

bowerer,   know  from  hearsay,— -for  I  was  a 

child  then, — that  he  used  to  be  a  good  deal  in 

Dmisoii's  house  formerly,  and  that  Lady  Bar- 

faira  married  him  very  shortly  after  her  late 

hatband's  death.     And  now  you  know  as  much 

ibout  him  nearly  as  I  myself  do.     I  never  saw 

him  but  once  in  my  life,  and  then  thought  her 

hdyship  had  spoiled  a  very  good  and  useful 

member  of  society,  by  taking  out  of  his  situ- 

stioD  a  man  who  might  have  done  great  good 

in  that  in  which  it  had  pleased  Providence  to 

place  him  ;  but  who  is  now  grown  so  vain  and 

fantastical  at  being  wedded  to  an  earl's  daughter, 

that,  forgetting  the  obscurity  of  his  former  life, 

1^  gives  himself  out  as  being  descended  £rom 

the  magnates  of  the  land.     I  can^t  tell  who 

ought  have  been  his  ancestors,  but  I  can  tell 

you  that  his  present  connexions  are  as  low  and 

vulgar  as  himself. — But,^  he  continued,  taking 

^^  his  watch  and  rising,  ^'  I  am  tired  of  this 

^  talk  about  Lady  Baby  Gigglingtone, — I 
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ask  her  ladyship^s  pardon  and  my  father's  !  — 
Lady  Barbara  Denison.  I  have  had  a  long 
journey  to-day,  and  want  to  go  to  sleep,  as  I 
suppose  you  do  also.  So,  good  night !  Bouverie, 
—  we  shall  breakfast  at  nine,  and  will  take  a 
ride  afterwards,  when  I  will  show  vou  some 
fine  country.*" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Ut  daj^s  adventure,  together  with  the  con- 
▼enatioQ  springing  out  of  it,  made  a  mighty 
<3o<&niotion  within  my  bosom;  and  thoughts 
on  them  kept  me  awake  for  some  time. 

It,  however,  was  not  love  which  denied  me 
^*  I  was  by  no  means  the  sort  of  man  to 
^<BeI  thit  passion  towards  one  in  whom  I  had 

^'iled  to  inspire  it ;  and  so  far  was   I  from 

• 

imagiDing  I  had  done  so  in  the  present  instance, 
^t,  on  the  contrary,  I  fancied  Miss  Denison 
^^  highly  displeased  at  my  presumption  in 
^^og  to  think  of  her :  and  should  there- 
'^  most  likely  have  turned  round  on  my  pil- 
HJW  and  gone  quietly  to  sleep,  had  I  not  been 
apprehensive  that  the  admiration  I  at  first  felt 
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for  her  beauty  having  been  noticed,  had  rendered 
me  an  object  of  ridicule. 

Young  persons  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
eyes  of  every  one  present  are  riveted  on  them 
fur  the  pur})ose  of  remarking  their  conduct. 
This  folly  is  usually  supposed  to  have  its  origin 
in  conceit ;  for  my  own  part,  I  am  more  apt  to 
think  it  generally  proceeds  from  modesty  ;  but 
whichever  it  may  be,  1  in  those  days  possessed 
it  in  an  extraordinary  and  most  painful  degree, 
and  could  sometimes  feel  mv  cheek  as  hot  as 
fire  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  perhaps 
might  serve  as  a  butt  for  the  ridicule  of  those 
who,  having  noticed  my  admiration,  would 
laugh  at — the  unfortunate  lover ! 

*'  Heaven  be  praised,  however,^  I  said, 
whenever  such  ideas  crossed  me,  ^^  Miss 
Denison  has  no  fortune ;  —  that  is  one  good 
thing  at  all  events !  It  never  can  be  said  I 
made  up  to  her  from  motives  of  interest.^ 

My  first  moming^'s  thought  was  on  the  beauti- 
ful Beatrice.    I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  dressed 
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luttdlj,  but  had  awaked  so  late  that  two  ad- 
monitions respecting  breakfast  reached  me  be- 
fore I  was  prepared  to  go  down  stairs. 

I  was  about  to  seat  myself  in  a  vacant  place, 
the  furthest  from  Miss  Denison  that  I  could 
perceive. 

**  Ah !  Mr.  Bouverie,*  said  Lord  Derlin- 
court,  observing 'me  enter»  **here  then  you  are  at 
list!— But  where  are  you  going  to  put  yourself 
io  far  out  of  the  way  ?  I  hav&  done  breakfast, 
so  come  and  take  my  place  by  Miss  Denison, 
who  would  no  doubt  rather  have  a  gay  young 
gallant  like  yourself  to  amuse  her,  than  a  grey 
old  weather-beaten  soldier  such  as  I  am.*" 

*'  I  thank  you,  my  lord,^  I  said  aloud. — 
"  There  r  I  muttered  to  myself,  as,  crossing 
over,  I  prepared  to  accept  the  oifered  courtesy, 
—^exactly  as  I  thought ! — I  could  have  sworn 
as  much— he  thinks  I  am  in  love,  and  has  a 
mind  to  laugh  at  me  about  it.  He  '11  tell  every- 
body !-.what  shall  I  do  r 

I  took  the  place ;  but,  instead  of  fulfilling  the 

F  2 
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terms  on  which  it  had  been  ceded,  and  doing 
iny  best  to  entertain  my  neighbour,  I  did  not 
utter  a  word  —  not  a  single  word  to  her, —  ex* 
cept,  indeed,  **  Good  morning  !^  and  that  I 
could  not  well  help  doing  without  positive 
rudeness, — but  addressed  all  my  conversation  to 
Lord  Meclenbury,  his  father  and  mother,  and 
sisters,  or  to  anybody  else  in  the  room  rather 
than  to  that  poor,  unfortunate,  neglected  girl, 
with  whom  I  so  much  dreaded  the  having  it 
suspected  I  was  in  love  ! 

Nevertheless,  I  felt  the  extreme  awkward- 
ness of  my  position.  There  had  I  been  placed 
by  a  young  and  beautiful  creature,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  entertaining  her,and  yet  had  not 
made  the  slightest  effort  to  accomplish  so  laud- 
able an  object.  Such  behaviour  was,  I  felt,  a 
downright  breach  of  covenant ;  but  I  could 
not  have  helped  it  had  my  life  been  at  stake  ! 

Oh  !  what  a  countless  multitude  of  most 
strange  imaginings  —  of  hopes,  fears  —  loves, 
antipathies—  vanities,  vexations  «—  piety,  irr^ 
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iigioo-— fine  leeUngs,  erroneous  judgments—^ 
loUe  aspiratioDS^  ausoonception  of  qualities — 
ganuQUB  impulses,    misappreheDsioos  of    the 
trne  esKnce  of  virtue ; — in  short,  what  a  power 
flf  all  sorts  of  notions,  good  and  bad,  wise  and 
limaii  sublime  and  petty,  tortured  my  poor 
Wad  and  heart  at  nineteen  years  of  age ! — 
vhat  a  wilderness  of  wild  uncultivated  thoughts 
tbthead  of  mine  then  was !      Good  Lord  !-^ 
my  ideas  were  a  confused   mass — a  chaos  — « 
jumbled,  justled,  jostled,  jolted,  jammed,  con- 
^Duaded!      I   could    make   nothing  of   them 
*Wte?er.      What  a  wise  head   and   delicate 
Wad  it  required  to  take  them  out  of  my  head 
■od le-arrange  them!— but  no  hand  and  head 
^iificiently  wise  and  delicate  presenting  them^- 
^▼es  to  render  me  this  service,  I  was  obliged 
to  wait   till   much   time  and    many    troubles 
^ht  me  to  reason  a  little  like  a  reasonable 
Wing. — ^But  now  to  the  tale. 

Uy  situation  was  a  painful  one.     I  blushed 
"^  myself,  and  was  angry  with   myself,  and 
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turned  in  my  chair  twenty  times  to  no  purpose; 
thought  of  twenty  different  things  to  say,  and 
then  thought  it  would  be  absurd  tp  say  any 
one  of  them.  At  last,  I  hit  on  something  which 
appeared  sufiiciently  pretty  to  be  spoken  :  so 
I  summoned  up  all  my  courage  and  actually 
did  speak  it, — but  I  s|X)ke  tremblingly. 

From  her  answer  I  perceived  that  whatever 
displeasure  she  might  have  felt  towards  me 
yesterday,  it  had  passed  away  during  the  night. 
This  impressed  me  with  a  good  opinion  of  her 
gentleness  and  forgiving  disposition.  I  took 
fresh  courage,  and  again  addressed  her.  Again 
her  replies  were  such  as  to  increase  my  confi- 
dence. I  began  to  feel  myself  much  more  at 
ease,  and  the  conversation  became  somewhat 
aninaated. 

After  this  fashion  passed  the  first  week  of 
my  residence  at  Pickering  Hall  ;  by  degrees, 
I  getting  less  timid  in,  and  therefore  more 
pleased  with,  the  society  of  Miss  Denison,  who, 
I   even    sometimes    fancied,    appeared    more 
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pkased  with  mine.  This,  however,  was  but 
coDJecture,  and  so  I  still,  wisely,  stood  upon  my 
guard ;  taking  the  greatest  possible  care  never 
to  say  or  do  aught  which  could  be  interpreted 
by  either  her  or  a  bystander  into  anything  be- 
jood  bare  courtesy.  I  can  hardly  tell  how  I 
oDce  so  far  forgot  myself  as  to  behave  in  the 
f<dlowing  audacious  manner  : — 

I  had  taken  it  into  my  head  that  Lady 
Barbara  intended  going  away  shortly,  and  this 
was  a  subject  of  great  uneasiness  to  me.  One 
moroing,  at  breakfast,  I  darkly  hinted  at  the 
gnd  I  fdt  on  that  subject ;  when  Miss  Deni- 
soD  immediately  replied,  that  she  believed  her 
mother  would  remain  at  least  ten  days  longer. 

*'  Tea  days  longer  V*  I  replied,  trans* 
ported  beyond  myself  and  all  the  bounds  of 
prudence  and  decorum  at  the  bright  proqiect 
this  intelligence  presented  to  my  imagination 
— "  ten  days  more !  Oh  !  how  happy — how 
truly— truly  happy  I  shall  be !" 

Certainly  I  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  great 
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impropriety  in  uttering  the  above  exclamation — 
I  knew  I  hod  not :  there  was  nothing  in  it  — 
nothing  whatever  which  could,  by  any  possible 
stratagem  or  device,  be  turned  or  twisted  into 
an  affront; — nothing  which  could  offend  the 
delicacy  of  the  most  delicate  female  in  the 
world; — no  hint,  no  allusion,  no  sly  innuendo, 
no  presumptuous  claim  on  her  affection, — no, 
not  even  a  hope  expressed  that  she  might  feel 
as  much  delight  in  my  society  as  I  anticipated 
having  in  hers. 

No,  there  was  nothing  of  this  sort ;  so  it  was 
not  tlie  expression  itself,  but  the  manfter  of 
making  it,  which  was  wrong, — the  vehemence 
with  which  I  spoke,  and  which  was  so  great 
that  it  startled  even  myself.  But  if  I  were 
ashamed  of  this  offence  at  the  moment  of  com- 
mitting it,  how  completely  must  I  have  been 
abashed  on  perceiving  the  confusion  which 
such  extraordinary  boldness  created  in  her ! 

Instead  of  returning  any  answer,  she  remain, 
ed  silent, — perfectly  silent,^silent  as  though  I 
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iuui  not  spoken,  or  she  had  not  heard  the  words ; 
sbe  did  not  even  look  towards  me,  but  taking 
np  some  needlework  lying  near  her  on  the 
Mtf  began  to  prepare  it.  How  intently  did 
ihe  6x  her  eyes  on  the  embroidery,  to  be  sure  I 

'*  What  have  I  done  r  I  said  to  myself : 
*^  Good  God !  what  have  I  done  !  How  could 
I  have  said  that  I — how  could  I  have  dared — 
Imv  could  I  have  been  so  foolish — so  stupid  I 
Now  then  I  have  put  her  on  her  guard.  Never 
^1  she  give  me  another  opportunity  of  speaks 
iogtoher.  I  have  ruined  all  by  precipitancy ! — 
^di!  1  shall  never  be  able  to  look  her  in  the 
'•ce  again.** 

1  sate  as  route  as  a  mouse ; —  so  did  she,  I 
twisted  my  fingers  together  till  they  became  of 
the  lame  colour  as  my  cheek,  which  felt  as  hot 
^  A  furnace.  Her  fingers  were  full  as  active  as 
i^itt:  how  fast  they  went ! — the  needle  flew 
iikelightning  through  the  cambric, — quick  des- 
P^»-^the  work  will  soon  be  finished  at  that 
^^  t*-Good  God  1   her   cheek  ^  is  crimsoned 
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with  confusion  at  the  thoughts  of  my  conduct. 
How  shall  I  contrive  to  get  away  and  hide 
mvself ! 

•'  Beatrice,  Beatrico,  Beatrice,  my  dear,  what 
are  vou  doin?  there  ?  come  here  to  me !"  was 
at  that  moment  said  in  a  quick  and  sliarp-toned 
voice,  which  I  instantly  recognised. 

'*  Heavens  be  praised  ! '  I  said,  "  that  is  the 
voice  of  Ladv  Barbara  callinc^  her  daua:hter 
to  come  awav.*'  Lord  !  at  that  moment  what  a 
(godsend  was  the  voice  of  Lady  Barbara  calling 
her  daughter  to  come  away  I 

**  Yes,  mother,'*  she  replied.  I  believe  she 
said  mother :  I  do  hope  so,  I'm  sure.  I  shouldn't 
have  liked  her  to  have  said  mamma :  I  hate 
mamma — so  I  do  papa, 

She  instantly  put  down  her  work,  rose  and 
weiit  to  Lady  Barbara,  who,  leading  her  to  the 
window,  began,  I  thought,  to  read  her  a  lecture. 

With  my  utmost  endeavours  I  was  unable  to 
make  out  their  words,  or  at  least  those  of 
Jiady  Barbara,   for  the  latter  seemed  to  have 
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all  the  talk  to  herself.     I  could  only  distinguish 
certain  phrases  and  half  sentences,  such  as — 

"  Very  improper,  my  dear — indeed — talking, 
—what  a  colour ! — Tcte-a-Utej  —  improper — 
very— highly, — young  men  —  what  will  people 
«ay  toit? — Imprudent — very  imprudent — match 
—prospects— destruction — " 

Such  was  the  utmost  which  distance  from 
tbe  speaker  allowed  of  my  making  out ;  but 
this,  little  as  it  was,  apprised  me,  both  that 
Uiy  Barbara  had  overheard  my  expression, 
>Qd  that  she  was  dissatisfied  at  my  being  satis^ 
&d  to  remain  longer  with  her  fair  daughter 
«  Pickering  HaU. 
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CHAPTER  X- 

"  Now  then,  Bouverie,  my  lad,  come  along, 
there 's  a  fine  fellow,"^  said  Lord  Meclenbury, 
who,  booted,  spurred,  and  whipped,  entered  the 
room  at  that  moment.  *^  Have  you  done 
breakfast  ?" 

"  Yes,  quite  ;  I  ""m  ready  to  attend  you."*^ 
**  Very  well,  then  quick, — clap  on  your  boots. 
I  Ul  mount  you  on  one  of  my  father's  nags,  and 
gallop  you  over  some  of  the  country  here- 
about;— ^besides,  I  want  to  pay  some  visits, 
and  introduce  you  to  two  or  three  pretty  girls— 
pretty  girls  are  plenty  enough  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood,— are  they  not,  Beatrice  ?  — Hey  ! 
what 's  the  matter  now  ?^  he  asked  me,  lower- 
ing his  voice  to  a  whisper :  "  there  ^s  my  poor 
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little  cousin  standing  like  a  condemned  dcMstress 
More  the  lady  abbess  of  her  convent ;  what 
cm  she  have  done  amiss,  I  wonder  ?^ 

I  was  going  to  make  some  reply,  when  a  ser- 
vant entered. 

^'But  stay;  here  are  the  letters.  Let  us 
«e.  Here,  Hudson, — give  them  me — let  me  see 
what  you  have  got  P 

*'  Oh  !  they  are  all  for  my  father ; — ^go  and 
tftke  them  to  Lord  Derlincourt  in  the  library  : 
^Do  Yaith,  stop  a  minute ;  here  is  one  for  Lady 
Barbara. — Lady  Barbara  I  here 's  a  letter  for 

you.'' 

Lord  Meclenbury's  entrance  by  no  means  in^ 
t^rtupted  the  lecture  her  ladyship  was  giving 
^er  daughter ;  she  was  proceeding  in  it,  when 
^letter  being  put  into  her  hand,  she  suddenly 
^ged  her  voice  from  a  tone  of  solemn  ad- 
^tion  to  one  of  extreme  gaiety,  and  ex* 
daimed, 

'*  Dear  me !  Beatrice,  only  think !  it  is  fk*oro 
your  dear  papa !     Let  me  see  what  he  says ; — 
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how  very  good  of  him  to  think  of  writing  so 
soon  [*^ 

She  broke  the  seal.  "  Only  think  ! — why,  if 
he  is  not  come  home — so  impatient  to  see  me! — 
the  dear  creature  ! — We  must  go,  Beatrice — we 
must  set  off  this  minute,  this  very  minute.  Go 
and  tell  Luscombe  to  put  up  our  things :  — no, 
stay,  I  'll  go  with  you.  What  o'clock  is  it  ? 
The  kind,  fond  creature ! — only  think  of  his 
liaving  come  all  the  way  out  of  Lincolnshire  a 
full  fortnight  before  he  intended,  merely  be* 
cause  he  could  not  live  without  me  l^ 

Lady  Derlincourt  entered  the  room  at  that 
moment. 

*•  Oh,  here  is  Lady  Derlincourt !  My  dear 
Lady  Derlincourt,  you  cannot  imagine  how  im- 
mensely grieved  I  am  at  being  obliged  to  leave 
you  so  soon  !  I  intended  to  have  stayed  in  your 
charming  family.  I  do  assure  you  I  am  most 
amazingly  vexed  :  but,  you  know,  when  one  has 
a  dear,  delightful,  affectionate  husband,  >who  is 
so  fond  of  one,  and  does  everything  one  can 
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wish/— 1*01  sure  you  will  excuse  me, — you  who 
are  so  good  r 

**My  dear  Lady  Barbara,*^  replied  the 
CDUDtess,  repressing  a  smile,  *^  there  is  nothing 
io  the  world  I  cannot  forgive  you, — but  I  really 
tm  not  yet  au  fait  as  to  the  point  in  question. 
Pny  do  have  the  goodness  to  explain  why 
Lord  Derlincourt  and  myself  are  so  soon  to 
lose  your  company — for  so  you  seem  to  inti- 
mate: nothing,  I  hope,  has  happened  to  Mr. 
Gigglingtone  !* 

"Oh,  no!*'  replied  Lord  Meclenbury, 
^  quite  the  contrary :  Lady  Barbara  has  re- 
eved a  most  delightful  epistle  from  her  fond 
and  bebved  husband,  Mr  Gigglingtone,  who 
la  just  come  out  of  Lincolnshire  because  he 
^t  bear  to  live  any  longer  away  from  her ; 
^  ao  die,  like  a  good  wife,  is  going  to  see 
™m«  This  is  quite  correct,  you  know,  and 
just  as  it  should  be ;  but  I  hope,  that  as  my 
^  cousin  here,  Beatrice,  is  not  blessed  with 
^h  a  treasure  of  a  husband,  she  will  not  think 
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of  flying  off  in  this  manner.  Beatrice,  you 
will  not  leave  us,  will  you  ?  Let  Beatrice  re* 
main  here  a  few  weeks  longer,  Lady  Barbara, 
— won't  you  ?*' 

"  Thank  you.  Lord  Meclenbury,  thank  you, — 
can't  indeed  —  impossible,  I  do  assure  you  — 
quite  impossible — must  go  with  me  !  You  and 
Lady  Derlincourt  must  excuse  me — I  can't 
leave  Beatrice  now ;  she  shall  come  another 
time.  Now,  we  must  go  and  tell  Luscombe  to 
put  up  our  things; — good  b'ye  !— we  will  re- 
turn presently  : — come  along,  Beatrice  !** 

This  said,  she  nodded  to  them,  and  taking 
her  daughter  by  the  arm,  skipped  out  of  the 
room  as  light  as  a  lambkin. 

Miss  Denison  was  disappointed  at  this  new 
arrangement  of  things, —  that  much  I  could 
perceive  well  enough.  She  by  no  means  ap- 
proved of  such  hasty  proceedings.  Very  na- 
tural this !  She  had  made  up  her  mind  for  a. 
holiday  —  had  calculated  on  remaining  ten 
days  longer  with  her  relatives,  and   did  not 
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Amkrt  like  being  hurried  off  in  that  very 
ardkr  manner  at  a  warning  of  three  minutes. 
Tins  was  all  Tery  evident ;  *for  vexation  hung 
upon  her  brow  and  clouded  it, —  sate  in  the 
very  smile  with  which  she  thanked  her  cousin 
for  pnqposing  a  longer  stay. 

Ooce  too,  during  the  conversation,  she  lifted 
iter  eyes,  and,— quite  accidentally,  I  dare  say, — 
they  met  mine.  I  then  had  a  full  opportunity 
of  judging  how  really  grieved  she  was.  Her 
iettares  had  undergone  a  great  change  indeed, 
And  become  quite  mournful.  She  was  aware  of 
this,  DO  doubt,  and  felt  ashamed  of  having  it 
noticed  by  a  stranger ;  for  no  sooner  did  she 
perceive  my  sorrowful  countenance  fixed  on  her 
inrrovful  countenance,  than,  turning  quickly 
ttide,  she  began  speaking  to  Lady  Derlincourt ; 
^  it  was  just  at  this  very  point  of  time  that 
^  was  hurried  away  by  Lady  Barbara  in  that 
^tK)st  barbarous  manner  just  described. 

Lord  Meclenbury's  eyes  followed  them  out 
rf  the  room. 
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"  '  That  is  a  slight  unmcritabic  woman/*  he 
said.  **  There  is  one  good  thing,  nevertheless, 
in  her  character  :  she  never  knows  when  one  is 
laughing  either  at  herself,  or  her  dear  William, 
her  fond,  affectionate,  delightful  husband.  She 
takes  reproach  as  praise,  and  swallows  it  like  a 
stewed  prune." 

"  Upon  my  word,  it  is  really  too  bad,  Mec- 
lenbury,  I  must  say,  to  laugh  at  Lady  Barbara 
in  this  manner.  Your  father  will  be  very 
angry  if  he  come  to  know  of  it :  I  '11  tell  him 
too,  if  you  go  on  so,"  said  the  countess,  half 
seriously  and  half  in  jest. 

"  You  will !  I  dare  you  !  Then,  I  '11  in- 
form him  of  the  epigram  you  made  on  her 
ladyship  when  she  married." 

^^  Epigram  I  I  made  no  epigram  on  her, 
not  I." 

"  No,  indeed !  You  forget :  why,  here 
it  is.^ 


*  Mr.  Bouverie  misquotes :  the  line  runs  thus : 
"  That  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man.*' 
It  is  Anthony  who  says  it  of  Lepidus.— ^ote  by  tht  Editor, 
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**  Wheo  lioregold  married  Lady  JeoDy, 
Whose  merit  was  the  ready  penny, 
He  took  her.  as  men  buy  old  plate, 
Not  for  her  beauty,  but  her  weight." 

''Tut,  child  l**^  exclaimed  Lady  Derlincourt, 
^ghing;  **  those  lines  are  not  mine,  —  they 
^j«  as  old  as  the  hills.** 

^^  At  all  events,  you  applied  them,  mother  ; 
^nd  very  apt  they  were.  Well,  it  ^s  no  great 
liarm  that  she  is  gone ;  but  why  in  the  world 
she  won^t  let  her  daughter  stay  with  us,  I  canH 
guesa.  —  Our  expedition  is  put  off,  you  see, 
Aniverie.  We  must  stay  to  see  them  go. 
You  won^t  mind  waiting  a  bit,  will  you  P** 

'^  Oh  noy  to  be  sure  npt,^  I  replied ;  and 
then,  leaving  him  with  his  mother,  I  stepped 
out  of  the  window  upon  the  lawn,  which  hav- 
ing crossed,  - 1  got  into  a  grove  on  the  opposite 
side,  where,  pacing  up  and  down,  I  began  to 
ruminate  on  all  which  had  occurred. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

An  aiFair  of  mighty  magnitude,  I  can  tell 
you,  has  a  man  of  nineteen  years  of  age  upon 
his  hands  when  he  is  in  love.  The  passion 
occupies  all  his  thoughts ;  no  rest  nor  peace  for 
him  morning,  noon,  or  night.  He  can  neither 
eat,  drink,  sleep,  play,  nor  study.  Love,  love, 
love !  —  of  love  he  dreams  at  night,  and  of 
nothing  else  but  love  does  he  ever  condescend 
to  think  by  day,  —  except,  indeed,  when  he 
sometimes  thinks  it  treason  to  think  of  any- 
thing else.  Under  such  circumstances  too,  a 
most  fit  place  for  conning  over  the  matter  to 
himself  is  a  grove  of  fine  elm  or  oak,  whose 
thickly  interwoven  branches,  denying  access  to 
the  sun,  produce  a  grateful  coolness  to  temper 
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tde  fever  of  his  blood,  and  a  still,  delightful 
*We,  incentive  to  reverie  and  thought. 

In  such  a  grove  as  this  was  it  that  I  paced 
op  and  down,  down  and  up,  and  up  and  down 
*pin,  thinking,  and  thinking,  and  thinking  all 
^  time  on  the  late  occurrences.     One  thought 
ciutted  another  thought  from   my  mind,  and 
didted  a  third  thought  in  b'eu  of  it ;  and  this 
tUrd  thought  produced  a  fourth  thought,  and 
ii>OD,  till  I  in  a  short  time  found  that  all  my  old 
original  thoughts  having  left  me,  were  replaced 
ifjraaet  of  entirely  new  and  hitherto  unguessed- 
rf  thoughts.   I  absolutely  looked  with  astonish- 
tteot  at  the  great  change  I  saw  in  myself.   No  ! 
to  come  at  the  real  truth  of  the  question,  there 
tt  nothing  in  the  whole  world  like  calm  solitary 
tvflection,  on  a  sunny  day,  beneath  the  shade  of 
*  fine  dd  tree.     It  is  quite  amazing  what  new 
<>otionsare  sometimes  struck  out  beneath  an  old 
^ !    Many  things  which,  being  acted,  seem 
'*fl^  appear,  when  afterwards  reflected  on  beneath 
«  old  tree,  to  be  Mm,  and  vice  versd — that  is, 
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they  bear  the  semblance  of  being  something  al- 
together different  from  what  we  before  imagined. 

So  it  was  with  me.  When  in  the  presence  of 
Miss  Denison,  my  agitation  of  mind,  the  con« 
fusion  of  my  ideas,  the  various  images  which 
whirled  through  my  brain  and  distracted  it,— 
the  wish  to  please,  the  fear  of  giving  oiFence, 
and,  equal  almost  to  any  of  these,  the  terror  of 
being  noticed  by  the  rest,  and  of  incurring 
ridicule, — had  so  dazzled  my  understanding  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  fix  a  steady 
observation  on  any  one  point:  but  now,  by 
putting  circumstances  together  and  viewing 
them  through  a  different  medium,  I  saw  them 
differently,  and  began  to  suspect  that  Miss 
Denison^s  embarrassment  might  perhaps  have 
had  an  origin  less  fatal  to  my  hopes  than  that 
I  had  before  assigned  to  it. 

*^  Oh,  God  !^  said  I,  quickening  ray  pace  — 
*'I  never  did  nor  said  anything  which  could  have 
possibly  given  her  offence  I  —  that,  thereforCi 
which  I  took  for  the  sign  of  anger^-4ier  embar- 
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nnmeot  and  blu&bes  —  might  have  been  caus- 
ed—" I  aknost  blushed  at  my  vanity  when  I  thus 
mentally  assigned  a  cause  so  flattering  to  it. 

Uj  heart  leaped  at  this  new  view  of  the  sub- 
ject; whilst  my  spirit,  taking  wing  and  soaring 
ibove  the  dark  clouds  which  had  before  dulled 
it)  Ascended  through  a  clear,  pure  atmosphere, 
tOf  I  know  not  what  high  region  in  the  heaven 
of  gladness.     But  its  sojourn  there  was  brief :  is 
ootghuloess  always  so  !   She  was  going  to  leave 
me; — to  leave  me,  too,  at  the  very  moment  of 
the  birth  of  Hope, — at  that  in  which  her  pre- 
Kooe  was  most  needful  to  my  present  delight 
and  future  happiness. 

Lady  Barbara  and  her  daughter  were  already 

ittired  in   travelling-dresses.      I   shall    never 

forget  the  impression  this  made  on  my  mind. 

1  had  meditated  an  hundred  things  to  say,  yet, 

▼bat  between  grief  and  shyness,  I  found  myself 

finable  to  utter  a  single  syllable.     My  heart 

^tt  too  full,  my  mind  too  agitated,  my  head 

f^too  crazed :  Lady  Barbara,  all  haste,  hurry. 
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flurry,  and  confusion,  was  good-byeing  and  my- 
clearing  every  one  there ;  and  in  such  an  extra- 
ordinary flow  of  good  humour,  that — to  the 
Thoughtful  how  inexpressibly  oppressive  are 
the  lispings  of  Thoughtlessness  !  —  the  high 
wind  of  her  glad  spirits  scattered  mine  the  Lord 
knows  where. 

A  servant  announcing  that  everything  was 
in  readiness,  Lord  Derlincourt  gave  his  arm  to 
Lady  Barbara,  and  left  the  room  with  her.  I, 
for  my  part,  had  before  sidled  up  to  Miss 
Denison,  with  the  design  of  leading  her  down 
stairs ;  but  whilst  debating  with  myself  whether 
I  might  as  yet  venture  on  taking  so  great  a 
liberty,  Meclenbury  stepped  up,  and,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  followed  his  father  out  of  the 
room  ;  whilst  I,  thus  forced  to  bring  up  the 
rear,  felt  like  a  fool,  and  looked  extremely 
sheepish,— or  rather,  perhaps,  I  resembled  a 
lurcher,  wishfully  eyeing  the  burden  on  a 
keeper'^s  shoulders,  and  longing  to  tear  down 
the  game  he  dares  not  touch. 
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iadyfiirbam  got  into  the  carriage  first,  and 
ntvd  berwAt  comfortably — very  comfortably 
AMked  f    This  took  time,  aod  afforded  me  an 
opportuoity  of   drawing    more  near  to  Miss 
Anison,  now  about  to  follow  her  mother.     I 
did  SO9  and  stretched  out  my  arm  for  her  to 
lean  upon  in  getting  up  the  steps.     The  offer 
*tt  accepted — yes,  and  rewarded  with  a  smile. 
8be  torned  to  me  and  smiled — smiled  on  me- 
on  me/     But  it  was  not  a  smile  of  pleasure, — 
BO, nor  was  it  altogether  one  of  sorrow  :  it  had, 
mcthottght,  a  twofold  character.      That  smile 
Bade  a  most  deep  impression  on  me.    In  writing 
Ail,  I  almost  fancy  I  can  again  see  that  smilo. 
Oh!  the  first  smile  of  Beauty,  giving  an  un- 
certain   promise    to   bestow    the  love    it   has 
*pred  —  what  time,  or  tears,  or  trouble  can 
^cr  wash  its  memory  from  the  heart ! 

Ber  lips  too  moved ;  but  so  gently  were  the 
««ttk8  which  came  from  them  pronounced, 
™»t  they  scarcely  reached  my  ear.  She  turned 
"*«tily  aside,  pulled  her   bonnet  more  closely 
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over  her  forehead,  and  mounted  the  steps.  As 
she  rose,  methought  her  hand  pressed  some- 
what more  heavily  on  mine  than  was  necessary 
for  her  support.  She  dropped  a  veil  over  her 
countenance,  and  flung  herself  back.  The 
door  was  closed.  "  Good.  b"'ye,  good  b''ye  !  a. 
pleasant  journey  to  you  !^'  was  said  and  repeated! 
on  every  side.     The  carriage  drove  off. 

At  that  instant,  raising  herself  again  andi 
leaning  forward,  her  eyes  were  directed  towards 
me;  but  the  veil  prevented  me  from  clearly^ 
distinguishing  her  features.  She  moved  ben 
head  in  token  of  adieu.  Was  this  to  me  ?  1 
believed  so,  and  sent  a  blessing,  which,  thougk 
too  lowly  uttered  to  be  heard,  was  seen  upoic 
my  lips.  She  acknowledged  it  by  anotheo 
motion  of  the  neck.  I  watched  her  recedingg 
from  me  through  the  avenue, — I  watched  Imb 
till  the  distance  snatched  her  from  my  viev^ 
How  sad  I  felt — how  lonely  !  Beatrice- 
creature  !  shall  I  ever  again  behold  thee ' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


I  tnuiNKD  at  Pickering  Hall  some  weeks 

«ft»  the  departure  just  recounted.     During 

tbii  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  company  in 

the  bouse;   besides  which,  we  visited  several 

iSuDib'es  in  the  neighbourhood.    And  now — I 

tball  surely  blush  before  arriving  at  the  end  of 

the  story,  but  it  must  be    told — I   have  to 

rAute  a  most    abotninable  offence  against  all 

decorum  by  me  committed. 

I  was  for  a  long  while  absolutely  inconsol- 
able at  the  loss  of  Miss  Denison,  and  for  the 
first  week  cnr  ten  days  afterwards  would  infi- 
nitely rather  have  passed  my  time  in  entire 
solitude  i^d  contemplation  of  that  fair  Being 
who  had  appeared  before  me  in,  as  it  were,  a 

0  2 
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dream,    merely  to   mock    me   with  a  hope  of 

happiness,  than  have  flirted  with  the  Queen  of 

Hearts  herself;  yet  such  an  elasticity  is  there 

in  tho   mind  of  youth,  and    so  easily,    where 

other  objects  divert  attention,  are  forgotten  the 

wounds  inflicted  by  Kros — 

*'  'lliut  blinded  boy  mHo  shoots  so  trim,*' 

that  I  at  tlie  end  of  this  period  began 
shrewdly  to  suspect  the  county  of  York  pos^ 
sessed  other  females,  who,  though  not  cer- 
tainly (juite  so  fair  and  beautiful  as  she  I  first 
beheld,  were  nevertheless  very,  very  fair,  and 
exceedingly  beautiful  indeed. 

There  was  no  very  great  harm,  however,  in 
this  general  admiration.  The  real  mischief 
consisted  in  there  being  an  individualy  one  who, 
when  I  was  in  her  company,  made  me  commit 
a  temporary  treason  to  the  memory  of  the 
former, — a  sort  of  spiritual  infidelity ;  and  it 
was  never  till,  leaving  the  presence  of  the  new- 
comer, I  retired  into  solitude,  that  I  found 
leisure  to  recollect  how  highly  indecorous  was 
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such  a  piece  of  perjury  towards  one  whose 
image  I  bad  a  thousand  times  sworn  to  hold 
within  my  heart  enshrined  and  separate  from 
every  other  earthly  object. 

This  vas  bad  conduct :  contrary  to  all  rule 
and  regularity,  and  a  direct  infringement  of 
ODc  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  code  of  laws 
aocieotly  laid  down  and  adhered  to  by  tlie 
Courts  of  Love.  I  was  quite  aware  of  this. 
What  punishment  would  have  been  inflicted  on 
OK  by  those  high,  puissant,  and  noble  dames 
who  used  formerly  to  sit  in  judgment  on  such 
culprits  as  myself,  I  could  not  tell,  but  shud- 
dered to  imagine. 

I  was  shocked  at  the  indecency  of  my  beha- 
^ur;  but  had  my  existence  or  the  salvation 
of  my  very  soul  depended  thereon,  I  could  not 
Ittve  helped  it.  I  was  young,  ardent,  and 
^ectionate  to  boot ;  my  blood  was  warm,  my 
nature  impassioned.  There  was  a  void  in  my 
Wxn:  I  felt  an  imperative  necessity  to  love 
•*ne  human  being : — my  heart  was  open   to 
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every  new  impression,  my  imagination  oi 
wing !  What  could  I  do  ? — ay,  what  t 
I  do  ?  Had  Miss  Denison  been  there,  I  sY. 
have  preferred  her,  not  only  to  the  other 
to  any  one  else  in  the  whole  world.  But 
was  absent.  The  absent  are  always  the 
party.  "  Besides,'^  I  said,  "  I  have  no 
tainty  of  being  loved  in  return ;  therefore 
not,  properly  speaking,  be  accused  of  infid 
— can  1  ?  Again :  I  never  vowed  to  her, 
only  to  myself ;  therefore  I  am  bound  om 
myself:  and  this  is  not  binding— is  it 't""* 
son  decided  in  the  negative;  yet  my  1 
reproached  me.  How  sadly  love  does  pi 
one,  to  be  sure,  at  nineteen  years  of  age ! 

One  morning.  Lord  Berlincourt,  saying  it 
a  pity  I  should  have  come  so  far  from  \ 
and  go  back  again  without  having  seen  mo 
Yorkshire  than  Pickering  Hall  and  its  in 
diate  vicinity,  proposed  that  his  son  an 
should  make  a  round  of  the  county. 

As  ]Meclenbury   approved  of  this   plai 
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couli  not  renture  to  object  to  it ;  so,  setting  out 
with  him  on  the  following  morning,  we  com- 
meDoed  our  tour,  and  getting  into  the  West 
Bidiiig,  went  to  Leeds,  Halifax,  Kirkly, 
Pontefract,  and  visiting  everything  worth  see- 
hig  in  the  environs  of  these  towns,  proceeded 
00  to  York,  from  which  city,  making  a  cut 
across  the  country,  we  passed  over  the  wolds 
tod  arrived  at  Bridlington. 

The  whole  tract  of  land  we  had  just  traversed 
vas  altogether  different  from  any  which  1  had 
for  the  last  few  years  of  my  life  been  accus- 
tomed to  behold. 

The  country  around  Eton  is,  it  must  be 
owned,  fair  enough  and  flowery ;  but  then  it 
ii  also  miserably  flat  and  detestably  trim  and 
tiresome.  It  is  a  pretty,  fine,  fashionable, 
finical,  foppish  sort  of  a  country, — quite  that 
land  of  a  country  which  one  may  imagine  to 
lut^e  just  come  out  of  a  bandbox  ;  so  very  nice 

ud  neat,  and  gay   and   elegant :    so  highly 

dressed  and  cropped  and  cultivated,  it  puts  one 
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quite  out  of  patience !  T  do  so  hate  a  coun- 
try that  is  highly  dressed  and  cropped  and 
cultivated  !  I'm  a  bit  of  a  barbarian,  both  in 
mind  and  manners,  thought  and  habit.  Oh 
that  I  lived  in  a  wood,  and  wore  a  jacket ! 

Cambridgeshire,  again,  is  flat,  fenny,  foggy, 
flooded,  filthy,  foul — abominable :— cold,  bleak, 
blighting,  blasted,  cheerless, — damp,  dreary, 
dismal,  direful,  devilish; — with  a  dull,  dirty, 
detestable  stream,  rightly  enough  called  Ouze, 
winding  a  weary,  wormy  way  through  one  of 
the  most  extraordinarily  hideous  lands  ever  3'et 
by  mortal  man  beheld.  I  hated  it; — nothing 
but  good  company  could  possibly  have  made  it 
endurable. 

Far  different  from  either  of  these  was  that 
through  which  we  had  just  passed,  and  which, 
abounding  in  rocks  and  precipices,  in  hills  and 
woods  and  rushing  rivers,  in  dilapidated  cas- 
tles and  ruined  abbeys,  might  well  serve  to 
light  up  a   poet^s  fire,  or  call  gladness  to  a 
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routhful  bosom.  All  this  was  beautiful ;  but 
BridUngtoD  ! — the  sea — that  sea  which  I  had 
seen  in  childhood,  but  never  since  beheld ! 
—the  main — the  deep — the  ocean  ;— sublime, 
immense,  trackless,  terrible !— the  broad  ex- 
panse of  unchanged  waters,  vast  in  space,  eter- 
nal in  duration,  which,  such  as  they  were,  they 
are;  and,  as  they  are,  will  be  for  evermore ; 
—bow  my  heart  leaped  to  look  on  them  ! 

Were  I  to  reach  the  years  of  him  whom 
Scripture  mentions  as  of  longest  years,  never 
should  I  forget  my  wild  exulting  joy^  as,  steal- 
ing out  alone  upon  the  evening  of  our  arrival, 
I  stepped  upon  the  beach,  and  gazed  around 
me— gazed  with  a  most  holy  awe. 

The  moon  was  up;  a  cloud  obscured  her 
tlisk;  but  the  dark  colour  of  the  parts  most 
<iisttnt  from  her  beams  more  beautified  the 
^^fTj  brightness  of  those  through  which  they 
flowed.  The  cloud  sailed  on,  and  she  again 
ihone  forth  upon  the  steep  and  rugged  rocks 

Qb 
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above. — The   steep    and   rugged   rocks  abo^  ^^ 
sent  back  the  rays,  and  rendered  visible  thc^ 
darkness  of   the  deep  caves  they    could    noo 
penetrate. 

All  was  still !     The  chough  had  sought  re-^ 
pose  within  her  cyry,  and  the  screaming  sea-.^ 

mew  found  a  place  of  rest.     All  was  still ! 

a  pure  and  holy  stillness! — the  winds  wer^"" 
huslied  ;  they  dared  not  break  on  the  serenit}^ 
of  God,  then  looking  on  his  works !  Yes,  alE  . 
was  still ! — all  but  the  bright  moon-columnecr  - 
wave,  which,  gently  rippling  on,  poured  fortlr 
its  golden  treasures  at  my  feet. 

No,  never — never  shall  I  forget  the  soft  yet 
wild  tumultuous  joy,— the  love  and  the  ado- 
ration, compared  with  which  the  dull  piety 
of  men,  muttering  a  set  formula  of  prayers, 
is  a  cold  heartless  mockery;  the  pride,  yet 
the  humility  I  felt,  as,  gazing  on  the  scene,  I 
drank  in  draughts  of  beauty  : — drank  till  I  was 
drunken ! 

I  sank  upon    my  knee,  extended  my  arms 
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towards  the  sky  and  the  Ccelicolites,*  and  over 
the  wave,  and  on  the  shore,  and  round  about 
on  every  side ;  then  clasped  them  to  my  bosom, 
and  bowed  my  head  unto  the  earth. 

^^  Oh  God  !  how  great,  how  good,  how  boun- 
tiful  thou  art !  how  deeply  to  be  loved,  how 
much  to  be  adored  !  Take  me, — oh !  take  me 
to  thyself,    or    let  me  rest  for  ever  here  in 

"vorship  of  thy  majesty  !" 


*  Mr.  Bouveiie  seems  to  ba?e  coined  this  word :  I  can- 
iMt  find  it  aDvwhere,  nor  do  I  remember  to  bare  efer 
MB  iL  The  true  word — but  even  that,  being  lAtin^  can 
Kucelj  be  admitted  in  English  composition — is  Ccelites. 
Ontef  tibi  agOf  twnme  Soi,  vobisgue  reliqui  Caliies,'*  is 
tbe  etpression  which  Masinissa  used  when  congratulating 
Scipb  on  his  arrival  in  Africa.  "  Somnium  Sciptonis.'' — 
ifoft  ^  the  Editor, 


LllAPTEK  XIll. 

The  waiter  was  just  laying  hrei 
the  table.  «  Well,  Peter/'  said 
lenbury,  "  I  '11  be  hanged  if  yoi 
me  to  have  grown  a  single  day  oh 
last  saw  you ! — you  bear  your  years 
i'  faith, — how  many  do  you  count  ?^ 

**  Six-and-sixty  come  next  Decei 
please  you,  my  lord.  Yes,  I  thank 
ship,  and  I  thank  Providence  too  fo 
no  infirmities  as  yet  whatsumevei 
about  me,  as  most  folks  does  at  m 
gouts,  no  rheumatisms,  no  nothing 
there  sort.     I  'm  a  little  hard  of 
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you  mean  ?  Why,  I  never  in  my  whole  life 
»v  any  one  so  hale  and  hearty  as  you.  I  only 
hope  I  may  be  as  good  a  man  at  forty-five  as 
YOU  are  sixty-six. — But  tell  me,  how  go  times 
vith  you  now  ?  have  you  got  any  company  in 
the  house  .^ 

"  Not  a  living  soul,  your  lordship ; — none 
but  your  lordship  and  this  here  young  gentle- 
man, at  present.     Last  week  we  had  a  fine  large 
party  came  over  to   see  the  clifis,   and    the 
caverns,  and  the  likes  of  them ;  but  they  left 
OS  00  Saturday,  and  went  round  the  coast  up 
to  Whitby.  But  there^s  Lady  Barbara  Denison, 
with  her  beautiful  young  lady,  and  Mr.  Gig- 
I^Qgtone,  her  ladyship's  now  husband,  staying 
in  the  town,  and  come  here,  as  they  tells  me,  for 
the  benefit  of  sea  air  and  bathing,  and  has  hired 
A  house  for  two  or  three  weeks  or  more.^ 
I  gasped  for  breath,  but  said  not  a  word. 
^  Lady  Barbara  and  Miss  Denison  here,  did 
youaay,  Peter  ? — the  deuce !  what  brought  tbetti 
1*««^»  I  wonder  f     How  long  have  they  been  at 
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Bridlington,  and  when  did  they  arrive  ?    But 
first  tell  me  where  are  they  living  P'* 

"  They  are  all  living  at  about  the  distance 
of  five  minutes'  sharpish  walk,  in  that  largish- 
looking  house  that  looks  over  the  Pier,  with 
green-coloured  palisades  afore  the  door,  and  a 
little  garden.  But  please  you,  my  lord,  when 
your  lordship  has  done  breakfast,  I  '11  have  the 
honour  to  show  your  lordship  the  way  there.*' 

"  Thank  you,  Peter,  thank  you  ;  but  I  think 
I  know  the  house  already :  at  all  events,  I  shall 
be  able  to  find  it  out  by  myself,  I  dare  say,  ^ 
Bridlington  is  not  so  very  large  a  town.'** 

Mr.  Peter  evacuated  the  room. 

**  Well,  Bouverie,  this  is  something  more 
than  wc  bargained  for  in  coming  to  Bridling- 
ton,— is  it  not  ? — Come  for  bathing !  Well,  I  'm 
glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart :  but  see  how  it  is 
when  persons  like  Squire  Gigglingtone  intei^ 
marry  with  their  betters.  Observe,  it  is  not 
Mr*  Gigglingtone  who  is  come  here  with  his 
wife,  Lady  Barbara  Denison,  but  Ladjf  Bar^ 
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hira  Denison  who  has  brought  Mr.  Giggling, 
tone.  He  seems  not  so  much  to  be  united  to 
ier,  as  tagged  on  to  the  tail  of  her  petticoat ! 
Hovever,  we  must  go  and  pay  them  a  Tisit  after 
brwkfast :   will  you  come  ?" 

"  I — I ! — you  know,  Meclenbury,  I  am  un- 
der your  orders — you  are  captain  ;  you  know 
I  nerer  object  to  any  proposal  of  yours." 

^  What  I  I  suppose  you  had  liever  go  out 
xrnnbling  oTcr  the  rocks  than  be  plagued 
vith  that  old  puss.  Do  as  you  like;  then, 
ill  go  alone — for  /  must  go  whether  I  will 
or  not ;  besides  which,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
Beatrice.^ 

^  Oh  no,  no,  no,  Meclenbury,  I  did  not  say 
tbat— I  did  not  tell  you  I  should  not  like  to 
go!  Did  I  tell  you  I  should  not  like  to  go? 
How  came  you  to  think  that !     Besides,  too,  I 

^ht  to  go— it  would  be  very  rude  and  uncivil 

<*  nie  not  to  do  so.'' 
"  You  seemed  to  hesitate,  so  I  thought  you 

"rf  some  other  plan  in  view.** 
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At  the  earliest  hour  in  which  with  propriety 
we  could  make  a  visit,  we  set  out :  and  having 
found  the  house^  were  shown  up  into  a  parlour, 
where  we  saw  the  mother  and  daughter  sitting 
alone. 

Lady  Barbara,  tricked  out  in  all  the  finery 
of  the  finest  fashion  of  the  day,  and  lolling 
back  in  an  arm-chair,  held  in  one  hand  a  book, 
which  I  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  novel, 
entitled.  The  Hapless  Fair  One;  or^  the  Z)e- 
sei'ted  Maidens  Complaint:  whilst  she  occu- 
pied the  other  in  carelessly  patting  a  rather 
large  sized  white  poodle,  who  was  lying  quite 
at  his  ease  and  fast  asleep  on  a  soft  cushion 
close  to  her. 

Miss  Denison  was  also  engaged  in  reading ; 
and  both  of  them  were  so  absorbed  with  their 
separate  occupation,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  heard  the  door  open,  nor  seemed  to  be 
at  all  aware  of  the  arrival  of  visiters,  till  the 
servant  having  announced  "  Lord  Mcclen- 
bury !'  we   had  fairly  entered  the  room  ;  when 
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histHj  laying  dowo  their  books,  they  rose  to 

reodreus. 
With  the  facility  acquired  by  a  long  converse 

with  society.  Lady  Barbara  instantly  drawing 
of  her  thoughts  from  the  novel,  fixed  them  on 
us,  aod  seemed  to  be  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
Jisconcerted  at  our  entrance ;  whereas  her 
daughter,  on  the  contrary,  not  having  yet  ac- 
quired the  happy  knack  of  being  at  ease  on 
^ery  possible  occasion,  and  having  perhaps  her 
oiiod  bewildered  with  the  story  she  was  read- 
ing) seemed  disturbed  at  our  unexpected  ap- 
pearance ;  for,  casting  her  eyes  towards  us,  no 
sooDer  did  she  discover  who  were  her  visiters, 
thao,  starting  timidly  back,  she  hesitated,  as  if 
doubtful  what  step  she  next  ought  to  take. 

She  then  seemed  about  to  address  me ;  when 
Poodle,  for  such  was  the  angel^s  name  as  well 
>s  nature,  who,  dissatisfied  at  having  his  nap 

« 

^terrupted,  had  begun  to  growl  and  show  his 
^h  when  the  door  was  opened,  jumped  from 
^  lus  chair,  made  a  circuit  of  the  room,  and 
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remembering,  I  suppose,  the  good  old  proverb, 
"  Never  show  your  teeth  unless  you  bite  also," 
came  slyly  behind,  and  giving  me  a  private 
snap  on  the  back  part  of  my  leg,  made  the 
blood  start,  and  occasioned  me  such  a  sudden 
and  violent  pang,  that  I  mechanically  stooped 
down  to  rub  the  place. 

**  Ah,  Poodle, — Poodle,  Poodle, — naughty 
tiresome  dog  ! — fie  upon  you, — fie  for  shame  ! — 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself ! — ah — 
ah— ah  I"  said  Lady  Barbara,  flapping  his  sides 
with  a  cambric  handkerchief,  whilst  pursuing 
him  round  the  room,  till,  reaching  the  chair, 
on  which  he  jumped,  he-*  as  every  true-bom 
Briton  does — seemed  to  consider  himself  in  his 
own  castle,  and  therefore  secure  from  moles- 
tation,— quietly  curled  himself  up  and  went 
off  into  another  sweet  slumber,  as  if  nothing 
worth  notice  demanded  his  further  attention. 

Such  was  the  comfort  I  received  from  Lady 
Barbara;  but  her  daughter  no  sooner  beheld 
the  assault  thus  unwarrantably  made,  than,  her 
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theek  oolouriog  up,  she  uttered  an  exclamation 
in  wiiich  displeasure  against  the  perpetrator  of 
it  seemed  mingled  with  apprehension  of  the  in- 
jury be  might  have  done  me. 

^  Oh,  heavens !  Mr.  Bouverie,^  she  said,  ^^  I 
fear  the  dog  must  have  hurt  you  ; — ^not  very 
much,  I  hope,  has  he  ?  What  a  nasty,  ill- 
tempered,  snappish  creature  he  is  !  I  wish  my 
mother  would  send  him  away.^' 

I  felt  pleased  and  proud  at  the  anxiety  she 
betrayed,  and  being  at  that  moment  placed  in 
iuch  a  situation  that  neither  Lord  Meclen- 
bury  nor  Lady  Barbara  could  perceive  the 
ictioD,  I  ventured  to  place  my  hands  to- 
gether on  my  bosom,  and  reply,  in  a  low  but 
lipid  tone, 

**  Whatever  pain  I  may  have  felt,  it  is  quite 
-— fviftf  forgotten,  in  gratitude  for  the  interest 
vhidi  Miss  Denison  is  pleased  to  take  in  my 
^rdflire.'' 

h  uttering  this,  I  smiled  :  our  eyes  met,  but 
H  was  only    for  a  moment;    she    instantly 
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averted  hers,  and,  scarcely  seeming  to  have^ 
heard  rae,  began  to  busy  herself  in  making -^ 
further  inquiries. 

"  Oh,  yes  !''  she  exclaimed,  *1 1  see  it  bleeds^ 
— I  must  go  and  tell  my  mother's  maid  to  bring'; 
something  to  put  on  it." 

Saying  this,  without  waiting  for  my  answer^ 
she  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

All  this  at  last  attracted  the  notice  of  Lady^ 
Barbara  and  Lord  Meclenbury,  the  former  ofi 
whom  asked  if  the  dog  had  hurt  me;  and 
on  my  replying  that  the  bite  had  at  first: 
given  me  a  great  deal  of  pain,  but  that  thes 
smart  had  now  nearly  subsided,  said  she  really 
was  amazingly  sorry  for  it,  and,  moreover,  im- 
mensely surprised  that  she  never  could  perr 
suade  Poodle  to  lie  still  when  any  one  came 
into  the  room.  She,  however,  in  some  measure 
extenuated  his  fault,  by  saying  that  he  was 
always  a  very  naughty  dog,  and  so  petted  and 
spoiled  that  he  really  did  not  know  how  to  be- 
have.     She  positively  believed  she  should  at 
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1m  be  obliged  to  tie  him  up  to  the  chair  with 
i  silk  cord,  for  he  was  always  getting  into 
mijcbief.  '^  How  should  you  like  that,  Poodle, 
A  ?— to  be  tied  to  your  chair  with  a  silk  cord 
for  having  bit  Mr.  Bouverie's  legs." 

"  Oh,   my   dear,   dear  madam  !^  exclaimed 
Ix)rd  Meclenbury  on   a  sudden,   holding   up 
both  his  hands  in  a  manner  which  manifested 
tt  excess  of  horror — "how  can  you  possibly 
albir  such  an  expression  to  proceed  from  your 
lipB?    Do,  pray,  I  beg  and  beseech  of  you, 
D«ver  again  use  it.     Let  me  entreat  and  im- 
plore you  not  to  do  so  V^ 
•*  How,  then  ! — why — what  have  I  said  ?** 
*'  Oh,  madam  ! — really  now — 1  cannot,  in- 
M  I  cannot  think  it  necessary  to  tell  you — 
Jou  musi  be  aware."" 

**  But  no^really,  indeed — I  do  assure  you — 
yuu  positively  frighten  me  quite  out  of  my 
wits!— What  is  it?— do,  pray,  tell  me.   Have 

1  Mid  or    done  anything  wrong  ?  —  what  is 

it?'* 
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*'  Oh  f — upon  my  word — it  is 1  am  ( 

confounded — indeed  lam  ! — Legs!— how  si 
ing ! — really  it  is  altogether  indelicate  ! 
tivcly  it  almost  makes  me  blush  ! — noboi 
good  female  society  has  legs.  Feet  indeed- 
yes  ! — that  is  different — and  hands,  and  j 
and  eyes,  and  face,  and  fingers,  and  so  A 
these  are  all  allowable  in  any  company  : 
legs! — only  think  what  an  abomination! 
gentleman  should  never  have  legs  —  no, 
lady  either."" 

^^  A  gentleman  and  a  lady  should  hai 
legs!  Why,  you  must  be  joking! — hoi 
they  to  keep  their  feet  on,  then .''" 

"  I  can't  tell,  Vm  sure ; — but  a  man  cert 
ought  to  have  no  legs — not  at  least  wh( 
company  with  ladies, — or  at  least  he  i 
should  be  supposed  to  have  any.  When 
out  hunting  or  shooting  with  great  c 
creatures  like  himself,  the  case  is  some 
altered  ;  he  may  then  be  allowed  both  to 
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vmI  to  talk  of  his  legs  ; — but  in  the  presence  of 
<tiic8te  females,  never  !     The  very  expression 
^1  should  be  prohibited  in  their   company  ; 
Boch  less,  therefore,   should  they  themselvet 
ever  use  it ; — unless,  indeed,  they  are  talking 
>bout  a  partridge  or  a  chicken,  or  a  hare,  or  a 
pheasant,  or  some  other  bird  or  beast;  then, 
indeed,  it  is  permitted,  but  never  may  they  ap- 
ply it  when  speaking  of  a  human  being.     I 
ically  am  surprised   that   you,  my   dear  Lady 
Barbara,  who  have  lived  so  much  in  the  world, 
sliould  need  being  told  this  !     How,  then  !  did 
}tm  never  hear  of  the  severe  rebuke  once  given 
^  a  Spanish  ambassador  to  the  magistrates  of 
MoDtpellier,   when,  as  the   former   escorted  a 
^ghter  of  France  through   that  country  as 
Ittt  Bovereign'^s  bride,  they,  thinking  to  do  her 
^  ngnal  honour,  presented  her  with  a  dozen 
(ttr  of  extraordinary  fine  silk  stockings  ?" 

**Good  gracious  me! — no,  never.    Pray  do 
tdl  me,  what  did  he  say  ?  Fm  dying  to  know.*^ 
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*'  Say  !  —  why,  his  Kxcellency  looked  very- 
angry  indeed,  and  told  them  he  considered  their 
conduct  as  a  direct  insult  to  his  master ;  *  for/ 
ho  continued,  '  I  would  have  you  to  know  that 
the  Queen  of  Spain  has  no  legs  whatever  !'* 

"  Good  gracious  me  !  ^  he  said  that  f  Is  it 
pf)ssible !  And  pray  what  did  they  do  with 
herlcg**? — for  she  must  have  had  legs  when 
travelling  through  France,  I  suppose: — cut 
them  off,  I  dare  say  ?  — How  very,  very  shock- 
ing !  It  quite  makes  one  shudder,  I  protest  it 
does  !"* 

*'  Yes,  indeed  ;  and  the  young  queen,  think- 
ing she  should  surely  have  her  legs  amputated 
as  soon  as  she  arrived  at  Madrid,  was  so  fright- 
ened at  the  idea  that  she  fell  to  crying  bitterly, 
poor  thing  !  but  her  royal  consort  knew  better 
than  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  silly  piece  of  bar- 
barity, which  would  iiavc  been  quite  as  incon- 
venient to  himself  as  to  her,  and  soon  unde- 
ceived her  as  to  the  true  usages  of  Spain.     In 
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&B^  the  quttB*  at  that  couatry  are  permitted 

tohf  tbcir  legs,  but  not  to  talk  about  them.'"* 
Mcdenburj  had  just  iSnished  speaking  when 

Km  Deoison  returned  with  the  lady^s  maid  : 
viio  hore  in  her  hand  a  small  bottle  containing 
t  cirtaio  liquid,  with  which,  notwithstanding 
Bf  vehement  protestations  to  the  contrary,  she 
iholotely  insisted  on  my  letting  her  bathe  the 
vmmd :  which  she  did  over  the  stocking,  and 
vldtt  thus  employed,  murmured  between  her 
t«Mli,  but  quite  loud  enough  to  be  overheard, 
•  thousand  treasonable  expressions  against 
Poodle,  whom  she  not  only  blamed  exceed- 
^j  for  this  particular  action,  but  also  evi- 
^kody  hated  for  general  ill  conduct. 

"What  are  you  muttering  to  yourself  about, 
I-nioombe?"  inquired  her  ladyship.  "How 
iift  you  call  Poodle  a  nasty  beast  r 

*  I  ba?e  a  confused  recollectioD  of  having  met  this  story 
'^''c^here — I  think  in  Hume*s  Essays.  It  was,  I  make 
"■oabt,  very  current  at  the  time  of  which  Mr.  Bouverie 
'^^^tig.^Noie  by  the  Editor. 

^OL.  1,  H 
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'*  I  'm  sure,  ma'am,  your  ladyship,  if  thai 
dog  stays  in  the  house  snarling  and  snappinj 
every  one,  1  don't  care  — "" 

'^  Hush,  Luscombe,  hush  T  gently  exclaimec 
Miss  Denison,  placing  her  hand  before  thi 
waiting-woman's  mouth,  so  as  to  prevent  Iiei 
from  proceeding ;  ^^  be  quiet;  hold  your  tongu< 
this  instant! — lam  sure,  mother,  it  is  very 
improper  to  let  Poodle  growl  at  and  anno] 
people  in  this  way.  He  flies  at  every  one  whc 
comes  to  the  house,  and  bit  poor  Luscombi 
herself  the  other  day.  Every  one  complains  ol 
him.  He  really  ought  to  be  tied  up  in  thi 
stable." 

*Mn  the  stable  !  Tie  Poodle  up  in  th< 
stable  !  Do  you  think  I  will  suffer  Poodle  U 
be  put  into  a  stable  with  grooms  and  all  aorti 
of  persons,  like  a  common  vulgar  dog,  and  gri 
full  of  fleas  r 

"  Upon  my  word,"*^  said  Lord  Meclenbury 
here  joining  his  voice  to  the  rest,  "  Mr.  Poodl' 
is  indeed  a  happy  dog,  to  have  his  part  takes 
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ij  such  a  fair  champion  as  your  ladyship :  I 
rtdlj  envy  him.  And  as  for  you,  Bouverie, 
yoa  cannot,  out  of  mere  gallantry,  but  forego 
tU  KntimMits  of  rancour  towards  your  foe; 
pirticularly,  too,  as  it  seems  he  has  done  you 
■0  very  great  injury.  One  thing  only  do  I 
&ff,  that  the  fascinating  creature  may  chance 
to  be  mad :  then  indeed  the  consequences  of  his 
bite  will  be  serious.^ 

**  Mad  V*  exclaimed   her  ladyship,   starting 

from  her  chair,   and   keeping  in  readiness  to 

bounce  off  if  needful ;  ^*  mad  !  good  gracious 

me,  my  dear  lord !    what  can  you   possibly 

mean  ?     You  seriously  alarm  me,  and  frighten 

Mr.  Bouverie  out  of  his  wits .  only  look,  he  is 

is  white  as  a  sheet !     Why,  I  shall  be  forced 

to  have  the  darling  hung  if  he  is  mad  !     Poor 

bQow  !     Poodle,  Poodle,  Poodle,  you  are  not 

inad,   are  you   Poodle,    you   dear  darling  ?'' 

Here  the  dog  wagged  his  tail  and  lifted  up  his 

Wd  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  reassure  his 

■irtrew.    She  continued  :  "  No,  poor  fellow, 

h2 
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that  he  is  not ;  see  how  well  he  looks  !  Besides, 
he  lapped  his  warm  milk  and  tea  this  morning 
quite  greedily.  Mad  dogs  never  drink  tea, 
you  know.  How  can  you  imagine  anything 
half  so  horrid  ?*' 

^'  Because,  my  dear  Lady  Barbara,  Poodle's 
conduct  gave  me  reason  to  do  so.  If  he  is  not 
mad,  he  must  at  least  be  crazy.  It  is  but 
charity  towards  himself  to  believe  so,  as  no- 
thing less  can  possibly  excuse  the  insolence  of 
his  behaviour  to  my  friend  Bouverie.  Indeed, 
you  really  ought  to  teach  him  more  civilised 
manners,  or  else  put  him  to  live  with  dogs  like 
himself;  or,  at  all  events  keep  him  out  of  the 
society  of  Christian  men  ;  for  he  is,  by  very 
many  degrees,  the  nastiest,  most  ill-tempered, 
snarling  cur  I  ever  beheld  ;  the  whole  country 
is  open-mouthed  at  his  folly,  impertinence, 
and  wicked  propensities.^ 

Mrs.  Luscombe  having  by  this  time,  as  she 
thought,  sufficiently  bathed  my  wound,  re^ 
ceived  my  thanks  for  her  kindness,  and  left  the 
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ano;  soon  after  which,  Meclenbury,  takiag  up 
lb  bat,  asked  me  if  I  were  ready  to  go,  and 
feoat  waiting  for  a  reply,  took  leave  of  Miss 
BKn  and  her  mother,  who  invited  us  to 
I  with  her  on  Friday, — that  is,  on  the  fifth 
from  that  time. 


H^il 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

When  under  the  influence  of  any  passion, 
either  of  a  pleasing  or  of  a  painful  nature,  I 
like  to  be  alone,  in  order  freely  to  indulge  the 
ideas  which  rapidly  flow  through  my  mind; 
and  I,  therefore,  on  leaving  Lady  Barbara^'s 
house,  wished  to  retire  into  perfect  solitude,  as 
I  should  most  certainly  have  done  could  1  with 
any  sort  of  propriety  have  refused  Lord  Mec- 
lenbury's  proposal  of  taking  a  stroll  with  him 
upon  the  pier. 

In  our  way  thither,  the  conversation  prind* 
pally  respected  Lady  Baby  Oigglingtone,  as  he 
most  generally  denominated  her;  and  he,  ad- 
vantaging himself,  I  suppose,  of  the  oonnexion 
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^^^ween  the  families,  was  extremely  jocose  at 
««r  expense. 

Od  these  occasioDs  I  usually  maintained  a 
ffffect  silence :  the  utmost  approbation  I 
allowed  myself  to  give  of  his  sarcasms  was  a 
snile  which  it  really  was  not  always  possible 
to  avoid:  though  I  at  the  same  time  felt  ex- 
tRnely  angry  at  his  speaking  in  what  appeared 
to  me  so  disrespectful  a  manner  of  one  called 
punt  by  the  only  woman  who  had  ever  made 
Qjrral  impression  on  my  heart. 

Ouriog  our  walk,  I  had  no  great  leisure  for 
meditation.  However,  Thought  is  a  very  cun- 
>BBg  personage,  oftentimes  contriving  to  insi- 
OQUe  himself  into  very  small  chinks  and  cran« 
^  where  scarcely  any  one  besides  would 
^er  be  able  to  make  good  a  lodging :  and  so, 
'Indeed,  I  found ;  for  if  there  chanced  to  be  the 
slightest  interruption  in  the  dialogue  between 
^  Medenbury  and  myself.  Thought  im- 
^"'^'diatdy  took  advantage  of  it,  crept  in,  and 
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fixing  himself  in  my  bosom,  began  a  colloqi 
with  me  respecting  my  last  interview  wi 
Miss  Denison. 

*^  Most  certainly,**  I  said,  **^  she  is  the  on 
one  I  ever  loved, — that  is,  whom  I  ever  reali 
truly  loved.  Why,  certainly  I  have  lik 
others ;  but  then  what,  after  all,  is  that  ? 
was  not  love,  but  a  mere  foolish  momenta 
fancy.  I  am  sure  she  is  the  only  one  I  ev 
shall  love,  or  will  love,  or  indeed  can  lev 
The  strongest  possible  proof  of  this  is,  that 
no  sooner  set  my  eyes  on  her  to-day,  than 
felt  perfectly  confounded  at  ever  having  bee 
unfaithful,  and  instantly  made  a  vow ^ 

"  Why,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  wil 
you  now,  Bouverie  ?  I  've  not  heard  the  soue 
of  your  voice  for  this  last  half-hour ;  there  yc 
are,  as  grave  as  a  judge.  You  Ve  a  cup  ti 
low,  man,— come,  look  up  !*' 

I  roused  myself  at  this,  and  began  talkii 
as  fast  as  my  tongue  could  gallop ;  but,  hoi 
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erer,  soon  agaio  relapsed  into  my  former  taci- 
turnity and  train  of  reflection. 

Having  reached  the  pier,  we  were  leaning 
oTer  ooeof  the  balustrades  to  observe  the  rising 
tide,  then  running  in,  as  seafaring  men  term 
iliVerjf  hotj  when,  chancing  to  turn  my  head, 
I  stw  approaching  us  at  some  distance  an 
object  which  surely  was — save,  indeed,  Mr. 
Patrick  O^Feagin  the  celebrated  giant  from  the 
county  of  Tipperary  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
woom  my  father  once  took  me  to  see  by  way 
^  a  curious  thing — the  very  largest  and  long- 
^--the  very  broadest  and  biggest  sprig  of 
"tortahty  I  had  ever  before  viewed. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  short  blue  jacket  and 
waistcoat,  with  trousers  reaching  down  to  his 
°^.  His  stockings — as  I  afterwards  found, 
for  I  was  then  too  distant  to  distinguish  them 
"^vere  also  blue:  these,  and  a  sai^s  hat,  a 
cl^  shirt,  large  thick  shoes,  and  a  great  knob 
^alking.stick,  made  me  at  once  set  him  down  as 

h5 
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a  seaman,  a  purser,  perhaps,  I  thought,  or 
some  other  petty  officer  belonging  to  one  of  the 
vessels  then  lying  oiF  Bridlington,  and  who  had 
come  ashore  to  loll  away  his  leisure  hours,  and 
take  a  comfortable  whiff  on  the  pier-head,  and 
whose  appearance  there  would  scarcely  have 
attracted  attention,  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
very  extraordinary  magnitude  of  his  dimen- 
sions. 

*^  Heaven  bless  my  soul  !^^  I  exclaimed,  clap- 
ping one  hand  on  Lord  Meclenbury^s  shoulder, 
whilst  pointing  out  the  object  of  my  surprise 
with  the  other  —  "  what  Mister  Wight  is  that ! 
Did  you  ever  behold  such  a  thing  !  Who  on 
earth  can  it  be?  A  sailor,  evidently.  But, 
good  Lord,  what  manner  of  vessel  may  it  be 
in  which  he  can  stand  otherwise  than  double 
between  decks  !"* 

Lord  Meclenbury  was  going  to  reply;  but 
I  was  too  full  of  my  subject,  and  prevented 
him. 

'^  Why,  sure  it  can  be  no  other  than  Quinbus 
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Flt$trm,  the  great  traveller,  the  celebrated  Man- 

nouDtain   himself,   whom   we  have  heard   so 

much  of!*     Don't  you  think  this  likely,  my 

lord?    He's  just  come  ashore,  I  dare  say.     I 

vonder  where  he  's  been  this  trip.    Confound  it ! 

how  he  shakes  the  old  rotten  timbers  under  my 

feet!  Let's  be  off;  for  Heaven's  sake,  come  away 

from  this  place, — it*s  quite  dangerous,  I  protest !" 

Laughing  vnth  all  his  might,— but  laughing, 

be  it  understood,  in  such  manner  only  as  is 

(neet  that  that  manner  of  man  called  a  gentle- 

^01,  may  laugh, — Lord  Meclenbury  caught  me 

by  the  arm,  and,  by  way  of  thanking  me  for 

^he  idea,  gave  it  such  a  gripe  as  almost  made 

^scream. 

"  You  surely  have  a  design  upon  my  life, 
"^uverie  T  he  said  at  last ;  "  why,  that  is  the 
"^/iV/fe  pet,  as  Lady  Barbara  calls  him. — But 
Mush !  he  sees  us !'' 

In    truth,    recognising    Lord    Meclenbury, 

*  Quinbus  Flestrin,  or  the  Man-mouDtain,  was  the  name 
giren  to  GulliTer  by  the  Lilliputians. 

VOL.  I.  H  6 
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he  had  increased  his  speed,  and,  striding  to- 
wards us,  was  close  at  hand. 

No  one  who  was  not  present  at  the  meeting 
can  tell  how  delighted  was  Mr.  Gigglingtone 
to  see  Lord  Meclenbury;  how  overjoyed  he 
felt  at  coming  on  his  lordship  so  unexpectedly 
at  Bridlington ;  how  he  hoped  his  lordship 
would  remain  there  a  long  while,  and  thus 
allow  him  frequent  opportunities  of  paying  his 
respects  to  his  lordship :  nor,  the  ceremony 
of  my  introduction  being  over,  how  many  in- 
quiries he  instituted  respecting  his  lordship's 
health,  and  the  health  of  his  good  father  the 
Earl  of  Dcrlincourt,  and  of  his  amiable  mother 
the  Countess  of  Derlincourt,  and  of  his  sister  the 
charming  Lady  Julia,  and  of  his  other  beautiful 
sister—- whose  name  he  could  not  quite  remem- 
ber, and  of  the  health  of  all  his  uncles  and  of 
all  his  aunts,  and  of  all  his  cousins,  of  all  his 
horses  and  of  all  his  dogs. — I  verily  believe, 
had  he  known  the  names,  he  would  have 
inquired  severally  about  the  health  of  all  the 
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fip  ind  all  the  poultry,  all  the  cats  and  all 
the  nts  and  little  mice  at  Pickering  Hall,  so 
ileterminately  bent  did  he  appear  on  having 
a  bill  of  health  of  the  whole  family. 

"Mr.  Bouverie  and  myself  have  just  been 
dOiog  on  Lady  Barbara,*^  said  Lord  Meden- 
Ihuj,  when  he  found  room  to  slide  in  as  much, 
**  who  has  been  so  good  as  to  invite  us  to  din- 
ner oD  Friday." 

**  Charming,  my  lord  —  quite  charming,  — 
perfectly  delighted  to  see  your  lordship  and 
Ur.  Bouverie !  —  infinitely  indebted  to  Lady 
B>  for  procuring  me  the  honour  of  your  lord- 
^p's  company :  got  a  few  friends  coming  on 
that  day— happy  to  present  your  lordship.^ 

*' Thank  you,  Mr.Gigglingtone;  but  I  hope 
*hej  are  not  very  fine  folk,  for  we  are  but  tra- 
vellers, and  having  only  travellers'  costume, 
^U,  1  fear,  make  but  poor  figures  amongst 
^  people;' 

"  Oh  no,  my  lord, — not  at  all,  my  lord  ! — I 
^  Atture  your  lordship  there  is  no  one  your 
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lordship  need  be  at  all  afraid  of:  only  a 
couple  of  friends  of  Lady  B.'^s,  and  me,  Mr. 
Lawson  with  his  lady,  and  a  young  man,  Mr. 
Curteis,  who  is  staying  with  them.** 

**  Curteis — Curteis," — I  said ;  "  I  was  at 
school  with  a  hoy  of  that  name,  I  wonder — ^but 
the  name  is  so  very  common.'* 

"  He  is  a  man  of  very  considerable  property 
— very  considerable  property  indeed,^  replied 
Mr.  Gigglingtone. 

"  Pray,"  I  inquired,  *'*'  in  what  part  of  Eng- 
land does  it  lie  ?^ 

"  In  the  county  of  Surrey,  sir."" 

**  In  Surrey,  is  it  ? — near  Boxhill  ?**' 

"  The  very  same,  Mr.  Bouverie, — the  very 
same ; — a  remarkably  fine  estate— well  let ; — a 
fine  young  man — very  nice  young  man  indeed 
— handsome  youth  f 

^*  It  must  then  be  he:  I  shall  be  glad  to 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  him.  Pray,  do 
you  know  how  long  he  will  remain  in  this 
neighbourhood  .^^' 
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"  About  a  week  or  ten  days  longer,  I  be- 
lieve^ Mr.  Bouverie;  —  promised  afterwards 
to  do  Ladj  B.  and  myself  the  honour  of 
passing  some  time  with  us  at  Beverley.** — (Has 
k indeed  !  I  thought:  how  I  envy  him!) — ^'  His 
property  is  a  very  fine  one  indeed :  his  father 
was  an  old  curmudgeonly  dog,— -spent  nothing 
—absolutely  nothing,—  hoarded  it  all  up, — so 
nodi  the  better  for  the  son — ha,  ha,  ha ! — 
Died  about  six  years  ago — kicked  the  bucket 
all  of  a  sudden— -left  a  fine  estate,  besides  an 
immense  sum  of  ready  money  in  the  funds — 
ail  of  it  comes  to  young  Curteis,  next  Decem- 
W,  when  he  is  of  age.  Spend  it  well,  no  doubt ! 
^,  frank,  open-hearted  young  man ; — a  little 
^  fond  of  play, — his  only  fault ;  — desperate 
^imrod  —  rides  like  fury;  —  best  shot  I  ever 

All  this  was  told  in  a  very  jocose  and  pleasant 
^Dner^  with  many  a  loud  laugh  on  the  part 
of  the  relator,  of  whom  Lord  Meclenbury  and 
iQyself  shortly  afterwards  took  leave. 
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The  conversation  then  still  continuing  c 
Curteis,  '^  It  is  strange  enough/^  said  my  coi 
panion,  "  that  we  three  old  Etonians  shou 
meet  at  Bridlington,  a  rather  out-of-the-wi 
place,  it  must  be  owned ; — what  brings  him  her 
I  wonder  ?" 

"  Why,  what  brings  /wchere?"  I  replied,- 
^'  he  had  a  mind  to  see  the  country,  I  suppose 
besides,  he  seems  to  be  lucky  enough  to  ha^ 
friends  in  Yorkshire,  as  I  have.  By-the-by< 
are  you  acquainted  with  them  ?^ 

*'  No,  not  personally ;  but  I  know  very  we 
who  they  are, — they  reside  at  a  little  distan< 
beyond  Great  Dryfield :  we  shall  see  them  o 
Friday,  and  be  introduced  of  course.  I  su] 
pose  Curteis  has,  by  this  time,  forgiven  you  ih 
confounded  good  thrashing  you'  favoured  hii 
with  at  Eton." 

^'  I  hope  so,  I  am  sure  :  I  have  forgiven  hir 
long  ago,  and  with  all  my  heart,  the  drubbiiu 
he  bestowed  on  my  poor  carcass.     I  shall  W 
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rally  glad  to  see  him  again :  there  is  something 
fery  delightful  in  unexpectedly  picking  up  an 
oU  schoolfellow  in  an  outlandish  spot  like  this 
-H)oe  meets  on  such  different  terms.  I  won- 
der if  he  is  much  changed  since  we  saw  him 
lastr 

"^  I  hope  so, — there  was  room  enough  for 
amendment; — he  was  always  a  nasty,  surly, 
iD-^empered,  bullying  sort  of  a  chap : — I  never 
liked  him ;  but  somehow  or  other  he  contrived 
to  squeeze  himself  into  my  party  at  Eton,  vnll 
joa,  nill  you.  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  when 
jou  shoved  him  out  of  it.^ 

We  had  by  this  time  arrived  under  the  gate- 
viy  of  the  inn,  and  as  Meclenbury  wanted 
lus  dogs,  he  went  on  to  get  them  :  he  whistled, 
but  the  door  of  the  stable  being  closed,  they 
vere  unable  to  answer  the  invitation  otherwise 
tW  by  barking,  and  we  therefore  still  conti- 
nued on  in  order  to  release  them. 
On  turning  the  comer,  we  saw  the  hostler  at 
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that  moment  rubbing  down  a  handsome  bay 
horse,  whose  head  was  tied  up  by  a  halter  to  a 
wall  fronting  the  doge's  stable. 

^^  Halloa  there,  hostler,  just  run  and  open 
that  door,  and  let  my  dogs  out,  will  you  I — 
That  ""s  a  nice  clever-looking  mare,  Bouverie," 
he  continued,  going  up  and  patting  her  neck; 
*'  I  wonder  whose  she  is !  i'  faith,  indeed  is  she, 
as  tidy*looking  a  thing  as  I  would  wish  to  see. 
Hold  up  there !  be  quiet  then— still  I  Ay,  feet 
as  sound  as  a  rock, — an  excellent  roadster,  I 
warrant !  I  should  not  mind  having  such  a 
one ; — only  look  at  her  legs,  Bouverie,  how  well 
she  stands  !^' 

Out  rushed  the  two  greyhounds  like  mad, 
and,  jumping  up,  covered  their  master  with 
caresses. 

^*  Down,  dogs !  down,  I  say,  down  I  Whose 
mare  is  that,  hostler?  She^s  as  handy  a  look- 
ing mare  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  How  many 
hands  does  she  stand,  think  you  ?" 

Can't    exactly   say,    my  lord;   somewhat 


t< 
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About  fourteen  or  fourteen  and  a  half,  I  should 
gwettj  if  I  judges  rightly,"  replied  Tom,  mea- 
•miDg  her  with  his  eye. 

"She's  been  hard  rid,  I  see;— ^he  sweats 
likeaderiir 

''Yes,  please  your  lordship^s  honour;  and 
^f  80  be  your  lordship  had  but  seed  her  some 
^^wty  minutes  or  so  agone,  you  might  ha*  said 
*0)  indeed*  She  was  all  of  a  lather  when  she 
coned  into  our  yard;  and  here  'as  I  been  all  this 
W  blessed  time  since  rubbing  her  down  to 
pt  her  a  little  dry  loike.*" 

^  How  far  is  she  come  then  ?  to  whom  does 
»ke  belong  ?" 

"She  comes  from  t'  other  side  of  Dry  field,  my 
^)  up  at  Squire  Lawson^s ;  and  her  measter 
'ode  her  over  in  less  than  forty  minutes,  as  he 
^  me.  It 's  a  right-down  sheame  to  worry 
^  hack  a  poor  dumb  beast  after  such  a 
"*Rner,  over  these  rough  roads  too.  I  doesn't 
wok  on  it  as  christian-loike  !** 

*'No  more  it  is,  my  good  fellow,"  replied 
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Lord  Meclenbury,  "  and  here  ''s  a  crown 
yuur  humanity.     Well,  she  is  as  nice   tig 
looking  a   lass  as  I  ever   saw !    So  then  i 
belongs  to  Squire  Lawson,  did  not  you  say? 

**  No,  my  lord,  she  'longs  to  a  Mr. C 

teis, — is,  I  think,  the  gen'leman''s  name,  and  ^ 
comes  from  Squire  Lawson^s  place." 

^'  Mr.  Curteis,  is  he  here  now  ?  Come,  Bi 
verie,  let  us  go  and  see  if  he  is  in  the  hou 
as  you  are  so  anxious  to  meet  your  andi 
foe  on  friendly  terms.*^ 

**  I  doesn^t  suppose  youll  find  un  in  1 
house  now,  my  lord,"  said  the  hostler  :  ^*  I  » 
un  turn  round  that  there  comer  and  go  ale 
towards  the  pier  when  first  he  got  off  hoi 
back ;  and  he  ^s  not  come  back  yet  a  while, 
I  \e  seed.'** 

**  It 's  strange  enough  we  should  not  Id 
seen  him  there,^  said  I,  *^for  we  are  just  co 
off  from  the  pier  T' 

^*  Mayhaps,  sir,  you  may  have  missed  meet 
one  another;  'cause  mayhaps  he  might  h 
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^ped  midway  at  Lady  Barbara  Denison's, 
*bo  lives  hard  by.     The  genleman  were  here 
the  day  afore  yesterday,  and  I  knows  he  went 
there  tAen^" 

It  was  certainly  nothing  extraordinary  that 
Curteis,  who  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
Hr.  Gigglingtone,  should  have  called  at  bis 
Ixmie  twice  within  the  time  specified ;  yet 
nerertheless,  on  hearing  that  he  had  done  so, 
I  felt  a  strange  sort  of  a  sudden  palpitation 
at  the  left  side  of  my  bosom,  and  a  kind  of 
choking  in  the  throat ;  nor  could  I  help  wish- 
ing he  had  been  ten  times  at  any  other  house 
in  the  neighbourhood,  rather  than  twice  to  the 
<Kie  mentioned. 

I  confess,  too,  that  this  piece  of  intelligence, 
owning  immediately  on  the  one  given  by  Mr. 
(^lingtone  respecting  his  visit  to  Beverley, 
^derably  abated  my  ardour  of  renewing  his 
^uaintance;  and  that  now,  instead  of  rejoi- 

• 

^^  at  the  idea  of  meeting  him  in  Yorkshire, 
I^ould  have  given  a  great  deal  that  he  had 
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remained  quietly  at  his  own  seat  in  Surrey,  o: 
taken  a  trip  to  Jericho,  or  Jerusaleiny  or  ti 
any  other  place  in  the  habitable  world  as  fa 
off  AS  these,  in  that  or  any  other  direction. 

However,  I  told  my  thoughts  to  no  one 
indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  I  was  ashamed  g 
entertaining  such ; — or,  perhaps,  more  trul; 
speaking,  I  was  afraid  to  indulge  them,  am 
tried  to  reason  myself  into  believing  that  th 
acquaintance  between  Mr.  Gigglingtone  am 
Curteis  was  of  a  sporting  nature. 

Lord  Meclenbury  broke  in  on  these  dee 
meditations  by  taking  my  arm  and  leading  m 
out  of  the  yard,  whence  we  went  with  the  dog 
to  scramble  over  the  cliffs. 

We  remained  absent  about  a  couple  of  houn 
and  on  our  return  saw  a  man  whom,  if  onl 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  about  1 
mount  the  mare  we  had  so  much  adtnired,  ^ 
immediately  knew  to  be  Curteis.  He  bad  oe 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  was  trying  hard  t 
place  the  other  in  a  like  position ;  but  the  Hon 
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heiag  rather  skittish,  swerved  round,  and  thus 
inugbt  the  rider'^s  face  into  full  view ;  and  his 
M  face  was,  I  thought,  very  similar  to  the 
&ce  of  the  full  moon,  inasmuch  as  these  objects 
fie  globular  and  shining. 

"That  cursed  fellow  T  I  muttered  to  my- 
idf.  ^'  Has  he  been  staying  all  this  time  at 
Udv  Barbara's,  I  wonder  ?^ 

"  Ah,  Curteis,"'  Liord  Meclenbury  cried  out, 
^^b it  you!  I  was  told  you  were  here;  I^m 
^  to  see  you.  Here  "s  Bouverie,  too,  will  be 
^  to  see  you.*" 

He  lifted  up  his  eyes  ;  when,  seeing  who  it 
Hs,  he  left  his  mare  to  the  hostler's  charge, 
ud  came  up  to  shake  hands  with  us. 

*^I  'm  glad  to  see  you,  my  lord ;  and  you  too, 
^.  Bouverie.  How  do  you  do  ?  How  long 
W  you  been  in  this  part  of  the  world  ?**  he 
Quired  in  a  gruff,  rough,  disagreeable  tone 
i  voice,  which  almost  seemed  to  belie  his  first 
••ertion. 
^^hat  a  time  since  we  have  met,  Curteis! 
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What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself 
all  this  while?  How  long  shall  you  remain 
here  ?** 

^*  1  count  on  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight : 
and  after  that,  I  intend  going  on  to  pass  some 
time  with  Lady  Barbara  Denison  at  Beverley. 
By-the-bye,  I  find  you  were  at  her  house  just 
before  I  arrived  this  morning." 

*'  Yes,  and  we  are  to  meet  there  on  Friday  at 
dinner.  But,  I  say,  Curteis,  what  the  deuce 
makes  you  so  fond  of  Lady  Barbara''s  society  ? 
— there  have  you  been  the  whole  of  this  morn- 
ing. Tom  the  hostler  tells  me  you  visited  them 
the  day  before  yesterday  ;  and  by  your  own 
account  you  are  going  to  pass  some  time  with 
them  at  Beverley.  Is  it  to  Lady  Barbara  or 
her  daughter  you  are  giving  chase?  It  is  a 
hot  one,  it  seems,  at  all  events.'" 

He  laughed  ; — the  animal !  he  laughed  ;— 
seemed  to  think  it  a  gocxl  joke,  and  to  be  highly 
delighted  at  being  caught  out — just  as  all 
coarse  natures  are.     The  refined  in  spirit  shrink 
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ikk  at  tbe  appfoach  of  strangers,  and  hide 

kfe  vicbin  their  bosoms  as  if  it  were  a  sia 

h  love, 

"Oh  IBO^  DO,  ray  lord,  that  won't  do,  that 's 

■logo;  you're  joking,  you Ve  joking ;  you  catft 

tiiiok  I  am  going  to  make  myself  a  benedict, 

Fnsure:  she's  a  fine  girl  nevertheless,  isn't 

A  fine  girl !  I  inwardly  exclaimed, — a  fine 
i    Is  it    possible!     He    dares    then — be 
to  speak  in  that  gay,  airy,  lightsome, 
linghiTig  manner,  of  a  pure  Being  in  whose 
ice  I  stand  abashed  and  speechless ; — the 

WTftch! 

"Well,    well,  Curteis,   I   don't  know   yet 
W>w  this  may  be, — ^but  we  three,  it  seems,  are 
to  meet  on  Friday  next,  when  we  shall  be  aUe 
U>  discuss  old  school-business.     Bouverie  has 
W  longing  to  see  you." 
*^  Much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Bouyerie  V  ha 
^lifid  with  a  sad  attempt  at  a  smile,**-^  but 
^  1  must  be  o£r.     Lawson  said  be  would  wait 
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for  me  near  the  pike  at  four  o'clock,  and  I  ^m 
a  good  bit  after  my  time  already,  I  see :  so  good 
bye,  my  lord ;  good  b^ye,  Mr.  Bouverie." 

In  saying  this,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  out  of  the  yard. 

"  What  does  he  mean  by  the  pike  ?  Turn- 
pike, I  suppose !  He  has  a  vulgar  cant  enough. — 
I  do  hate  such  slang  expressions  r* 

"  What  an  extraordinarily  exquisite  fine 
gentleman  you  are,  to  be  sure,  Bouverie!* 
replied  Lord  Meclenbury,  laughing.  '^  So^ 
then,  you  are  ready  to  quarrel  with  a  nuur 
whose  acquaintance  you  were  but  just  now  ac 
hot  after,  merely  because  he  strips  a  word  of  as 
syllable  I — Come,  let  us  be  gone.'^ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

I  INIUND  passing  over,  in  silence,  the  time 
viu'ch  elapsed  between  the  scene  related  in  the 
htegoiug  chapter,  and  the  events  which  oc- 
csrred  upon  the  day  of  our  dining  with  Lady 
Barbara ;  or,  at  least,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
merely  saying,  that  though  I  several  times  met 
b^  and  her  party  on  the  beach,  I  could  never 
find  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Miss 
I^eoison  alone,  and  that  my  love  for  the  latter 
**-as  is  the  case  with  all  passions  —  became 
*^ger  for  being  indulged, — as  also,  perhaps, 
'or  being  mixed  up  with  much  uncertainty  as 
^  the  place  I  held  in  her  affections. 

The  economy  of  my  bosom  was  also  exceed- 
^gly   deranged    by    another    reflection,  of  a 

1  2 
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nature  by  no  means  either  pleasant  or  fl 
ing.  I  had  as  yet  no  method  of  ascerta 
whether  the  field  was  open  and  clear  fo 
mana?uvres,  or  had  been  already  taken  p 
sion  of  by  an  enemy  ;  that  is,  whether  I  i 
not  to  consider  Curteis  as  a  riTal.  With 
scorn,  to  be  sure,  did  my  lip  curl  whene 
reflected  on  the  possibility  of  such'Sil 
He  had,  I  knew,  obtained  a  firmA&ratii 
the  house ;  but  I  could  not  tell,  and  I  i 
rather  have  put  my  hand  in  the  fire  thai 
the  question,  whether  his  acquaintance  i 
family  had  been  of  long  or  short  duration 
whether  his  frequent  visits  to  it  proceeded 
a  wish  of  making  his  gourt  to  Miss  Denisc 
from  a  feeling  of  general  friendship ;  nor,  1 
could  I  find  out  whether,  if  tUe  former  of 
were  the  case.  Miss  Denison  received  hin 
favoured  suitor. 

These  doubts  cruelly  tormented  me  bj 
and  haunted  me  by  night :  but  a  most  es 
combustion  did  they  excite  within  my  bos 
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1  was  getting  ready  for  the  long-longed-for  jet 

jreadj-dreaded  dinner-party.    I  partly  dreased 

mjtelf; — then  sate  down, — then  rose  up  and 

walked  gboui  the  room, — then  again  seated 

myaelf ;  and  as  at  every  moment  the  time  for 

my  departure  drew  nearer  and  more  near,  so  in 

the  uune  degree  did  the  strain  of  my  thoughts 

leoome  more  and  more  intense. 

*'  Oh  that  a  roan  might  tell 
Th'  event  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  end  I 
Bat  it  sufficeth  that  the  day  will  end, 
^    And  then  the  end  be  known.*' 

No,  not  even  Brutus  himself  looked  forward 
^^*itb  a  more  desperate  impatience  to  an  event 
^boQt  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  mighty  empire^ 
^han  did  I  await  that  which  regarded  only  the 
^oteressts  of  my  own  little  bosom. 

"*  Is  it  possible,^'  thought  I  to  myself,  *'  that 

Hiss  Denison,  so  beautiful  in  person,  so  pure 

V)d  delicate  in  mind,  so  heavenly  in  all  things, 

— ii  it  credible   that   she  should  admit   the 

Presses  of  such  an  one  as  Curteis  !     Is  this  to 

^  believed !     Clumsy,  awkward,  rude  in  man- 


parison  by  no  means  advantageous  to 
son  of  my  rival. 

Some  one  came  to  the  door  at  that  i 
and  knocked. 

^'  Bouverie !  it's  time  to  go :  are  you 

**  Come  in,  my  lord,— I  wonH  keep  y 
— sit  down  a  moment,  will  you  P  111 
tain  you  five  minutes.^ 

We  went  down  stairs,  got  into  the  c 
and  began  our  walk  towards  Lady  fi 
house.  As  we  approached  it,  I  fdlt  n 
grow  sicker  and  sicker,  whilst  my  spirit 
to  sink  a  degree  at  least  with  every 
made;  so  that  before  we  reached  the 
had  descended  to  a  very  considerable  d 
deed  below  its  usual  level.    But  on  01 
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iBf  lier  ID  his  mott  fascinating  style ;  I  al- 
moit  &lt  it  in  my  heart  to  turn  tail  and  run 
out  again ;  so  greatly  was  I  astounded  at  a 
circiinistance  whichy  having  partly  anticipated, 
ought  not  to  have  surprised  me  in  the  least. 

The  oeremony  of  our  introduction  to  Mr*  and 
Mrs.  Lawson,  together  with  usual  compli- 
nents  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  occupied  some 
tine,  and,  what  was  still  better,  by  engaging 
the  attention  of  all  present,  prevented  them 
fern  perceiving  that  which  I  so  much  dreaded 
heiog  seen — the  confusion  of  mind  which  over- 
povrered  me* 

**Well,  Curteis,''  said  Lord  Meclenbury, 
*  how  do  you  do  ?" 

*^  Pretty  bobbish,  thank  you,  my  lord  ;  and 
•how  do  you  do  ?^  he  replied,  coming  forward 
to  take  the  proffered  hand. 

"  Here  we  are,  you  see, — you,  I,  and  Bou- 
rne,— ^ready  to  talk  on  old  Etonian  business 
ofer  a  bottle  of  wine.*" 

Curteis  was  going  to  answer,  when  a  little 
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child  of  between  four  and  five  years  of  age,  Miss 
Gigglingtone,  coming  up,  clasped  him  round 
the  knees  and  forced  off  his  attention. 

"  Come  along  and  play  with  me,  Mr.  Curteis, 
— youVe  always  talking  to  siater  Beaty,  and  I 
wan't  you  to  play." 

I  certainly  bore  no  good  will  to  little  Miss 
Gigglingtone  for  the  information  contained  in 
her  words. 

Dinner  being  announced,  Mr.  Gigglingtone 
took  Mrs.  Lawson  out  of  the  room,  and  was 
followed  by  Lord  Meclenbury  and  Lady 
Barbara;  so  that  Curteis,  Mr.  Lawsun,  and 
I,  were  left  to  contend  for  the  honour  of  lead- 
ing out  Miss  Denison. 

We  were  all  of  equal  rank ;  there  was, 
therefore,  of  course,  no  precedency  between  us ; 
— but  I,  as  being  the  one  least  intimate  in  the 
house)  might  fairly,  I  thought,  presume  "upon 
the  courtesy  usually  accorded  to  strangers,  and 
have  offered  my  hand  to  Miss  Denison  without 
waiting  for  Mr.  Lawson ;  only  he  being  a  con- 
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^denblj  older  man  Chan  myself,  I  feared  he 

^oold  have  looked  on  it  as  presumptuous  iu. 

<Kfte  to  press  on  before  him,  and  I  therefore 

HtiDg  back.      But  he,  a  good-natured,   kind- 

'^carted  man,  thinkings  I  suppose,  that,  being 

Oiarried,  he  had  no  further  business  with   any 

^^f  the  fair  sex  except  his  own  wife,  and  that 

^^   would   be  a  pity   to   balk  a   young    man 

^^f  his    fair    game,  smiled,  and    pointing    to 

^dUss  Denison,  desired   me  to  lead  her  down 

^Itirs. 

I  was  going  to  obey,  when  Curteis,  who  had 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  coming  up 
this  moment,  also  oflPered  his  arm.    We  were 
^t  her  side  at  the  same  instant,  so  that  Miss 
3)em8on  seemed  puzzled  how  to  decide  between 
^8 ;  but,  after  a  pause,  she  arranged  the  matter 
\j  disengaging  herself  from  us  both,  and.  taking 
the  arm  of  Mr.  Lawson,  saying  with  a  smile, 
1)ttt  in  rather  an  embarrassed  manner, 
'•  I  must  not  quit  my  old  friends.'^ 
They    were    quietly    walking  off    together, 

i5 
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when  Curteis,  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
actual  disposition  of  things,  changed  them,  by 
stepping  up  and  exclaiming, 

**  No,  no,  Lawson,  my  fine  fellow,  —  this 
wonH  do  — no  tricks  upon  tra?ellers,  if  you 
please :  this  is  my  property,  and  hang  me  if  I 
give  it  up  to  any  man  breathing  !^ 

Having  uttered  this  morsel  of  refined  gal- 
lantry, which  was  accompanied  by  his  usual 
hoarse  laugh,  he  seized  her  arm,  and  began,  in 
unison  with  Mr.  Lawson,  to  lead,  or  rather  to  drag 
her  out  of  the  room :  so  there  were  the  three 
jogging  and  jolting  each  other  over  all  the 
tables  and  chairs  they  met,  until  Mr.  Lawiouj 
thinking  it  better  to  resign  a  vessel  which  had 
put  herself  under  his  convoy,  than  to  risk  let- 
ting her  founder  in  such  a  dangerous  voyage^ 
gave  her  up  entirely  to  Gurteis,  and  joining  me, 
we  descended  the  stairs  together. 

^'  His  property  !— the  wretch !  the  insolent, 
vulgar  wretch  T — I  said  to  myself.  But  if  I 
were  enraged  at  his  conduct,  I  was  not  a  whit 
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iMieiMCisfed  wich  that  of  Miss  Denisoo,  whose 
fffmi  tbletme  eBoort  her  I  took  in  very  deep 
dudgeon  indeed. 

^  Why  did  she  take  Mr.  Lawson  as  a  guide, 

viieii  I  oAered  my  sendees  .^  I  asked.     ^^  Be- 

^lue  she  eoold  not  take  both  Curteis  and  my- 

^,  and  did  not  wish  to  offend  either  one  of  us.^ 

Bot  she  ought  to  have  wished  it,*-she  ought  to 

^re  offended  him  for  the  express  purpose  of 

PUuing  me.     A  vulgar  fellow  !** 

In  such  manner  was  it  that  I  tormented  my* 

^<df.    I  can  smile  as  well  as  another  at  it  all 

^^ow:  but  it  is  inconceivable  what  tumults  it 

^Wised  in  my  bosom  at  the  time.     I  felt  more 

'^ngij  and  crest-fallen  than  I  can  express,  and 

Resolved  never  to  think  of  her  again ;  and  when 

Corteis  seated  himself  by  her  at  table,  I  made 

^«iy  mind — at  least  I  thought  so — very  easy 

shout,  the  matter ;    and  when  Lady  Barbara 

assigned  me  a  place  very  distant  from   Miss 

Denison,  I  felt  perfectly   satisfied    with    the 

arrangement, — at  least  I  thought  so. 
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Some  time  elapsed  before  a  word  was  spoken 
each  seemed  very  anxiously  awaiting  till  som 
one  else  would  be  good  enough  to  help  him  t 
an  idea.  At  last,  we  being  all  aplomby  wd 
settled  in  our  seats,  began  to  look  about  wit 
more  confidence,  and  presently  conversatio 
seemed  to  spring  up  of  its  own  accord,  withou 
any  one's  knowing  why  or  wherefore,  as  th 
wind  does  sometimes. 

I  narrowly  watched  Curteis'^s  conduct  toward 
his  fair  neighbour,  observing  them  both  froE 
time  to  time  with  the  corner  of  my  eye,  so  a 
not  to  be  myself  observed,  and  had  I  had  n 
previous  grounds  for  suspicion,  should  not, 
believe,  have  felt  my  jealousy  excited  by  th 
attention  he  then  paid  her.  It  seemed  to  mc 
indeed,  that  his  enthusiasm  was  principall 
directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  hig! 
object  for  which  he  had  been  thither  called 
that  is,  the  filling  his  internals  with  good  stor 
of  wholesome  food,  which  he  devoured  with  (h 
appetite  of  a  hunter,  making  at  the  same  tim* 
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mail  account  cf  the  fair  creature  near  whom 
Ik  bad  aeated  himself,  under  the  implied  con- 
tnct  of  being  an  agreeable  companion. 

As  for  Miss  Denison,  she  sat  by  him  thought- 
hi  tod  abstracted ;  thinking,  I  supposed,  about 
Uffl.  I  obaenred,  too,  that  whenever  he  did 
address  her,  she  seemed  under  an  embarrass- 
nient  and  restraint,  as  though  she  feared  her 
partiality  for  him  should  be  remarked  :  indeed, 
our  eyes  sometimes  met,  and  then  she  imme- 
diately drooped  hers,  as  though  she  felt 
tdiamed. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  said  to  myself,  partly  with  a 
Polish  irritation,  and  partly  in  a  feeling  of 
deeper  anguish,  "  it  is  now  quite  clear ! — 
i^ver  could  she  have  such  a  restrained  man« 
^  to  one  to  whom  she  felt  indifference  !-^ 
^  then  she  really  has  taken  a  fancy  to  that 
^b!  I  wish  her  joy  with  all  my  heart ! — Her 
^d   must    certainly   be    most  refined  !• 


■*«M> 


^^Bktm  Titania  and  Billy  Bottom  the  weaver  r 
I  was  always  a  close  reasoner,  and  having 
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before  argued  that  Miss  Denison's  conBtraint 
me  was  a  proof  of  indifference  to  me,  so  die 
now  conclude  that  her  restraint  towards  i 
rival  proved  affection  towards  him,  I  possess 
a  wonderful  facility  of  tormenting  myself. 

I  made  a  solemn  vow  to  banish  Miss  Denis 
and  every  thought  of  her,  and  every  thought 
everything  which  belonged  to  her,  entirdy  a 
for  ever  from  my  heart ;  and  if  I  had  kept  tl 
vow,  what  an  irreparable  loss  would  poor  M 
Denison  have  suffered ! 

The  cloth  was  removed,  the  dessert  appean 
a  few  glasses  of  wine  were  drunk,  and  Lai 
Barbara,  with  her  train,  left  the  room. 

How  rejoiced  did  I  feel,  to  be  sure,  on  1 
holding  Miss  Denison  rise  and  move  away  fro 
the  side  of  my  hated  rival !  I  really  began 
have  a  better  opinion  of  her.  Is  any  one  sv 
prised  at  this  after  what  I  have  just  said? — ^if  i 
he  knows  very  little  of  the  human  heart,  and  th 
is  all  I  can  stay  to  tell  him  just  at  present. 

We  resumed  our  places :  Curteis  was  Beat 
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Bnrlj  opposite^  and  the  deep  moHrning  in 
vhidi  he  was  dressed  seemed  to  make  his 
Iwget  hideousi  red,  round,  and  shining  face 
ippesr  more  huge,  more  round,  more  red,  more 
tliioiDg,  and  more  hideous  a  great  deal.  I 
thought  I  never  could  abide  to  look  again  at 
tbeiiill  laooo. 

*^  How  I  do  hate  the  sight  of  that  man !— a 

grett  gawky,  clumsy  clown, — neither  manners, 

oiui,  nor  make !     Why  did  I  not  pommel  him 

to  death  at  Eton  ! — ah,  why  did  I  not  stamp 

tbe  breath  out  of  his   body!     So,  then,  the 

beautiful^    the     delicate    Miss  Denison  —  she 

vhom  I  fancied  so  refined  and  intellectual  in 

^  iieelings  and  ideas,  has  chosen — '^     I  tossed 

^  a  full  glass  of  wine,  looked  about  me  very 

Mly,  and  thus  checked  the   tears  which  had 

^gun  to  rise  during  this  soliloquy. 

Lord  Meclenbury  was  seated  next  to  Curteis : 
^1^  now  asked  him  what  he  had  been  doing 
^th  himself  since  he  left  Eton.  This  question 
^ud  some  others  of  a  like  nature  being  an- 
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swered,  he  beckoned  to  me  to  come  and  sit  by 
them. 

My  aversion  to  Curteis  was  now  become  so 
strong  as  to  make  me  hesitate  accepting  the 
invitation  :  I  did  so,  however. 

I  perceived  by  Meclenbury's  manner,  that 
he  had  drunk  just  enough  wine  to  put  him  in 
spirits. 

"  Well,''  he  said,  after  some  previous  talk, 
"  I  Ve  ever  heard  it  said,  there's  nothing  in  the 
world  makes  one  like  a  man  so  much  as  the 
having  given  him  a  confounded  good  drubbing 
at  school ;  and  that 's  the  reason,  I  suppose, 
why  my  friend  Bouverie  here  has  been  long- 
ing to  see  you  ever  since  he  heard  you  were  in 
the  country, — for  you  know,  Curteis,  he  gave 
you  the  deviPs  own  basting  at  Eton ! " 

Curteis  was  not  so  greatly  pleased  as  Meclen- 
bury  anticipated  at  being  reminded  of  this 
bond  of  friendship.  He  paused  a  little,  then 
replied, 

*^  It  is  so  long  ago  now,  that  IVe   really 
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iIiDost  forgotteo  all  about  it:  however,  I  do 
feoiember  that  my  foot  slipped  and  I  fell  down, 
jiut  as  I  aimed  a  blow  which  would,  I  think, 
bre  put  an  end  to  the  business  at  once.  But 
fot  this  accident,  I  don't  think  Mr.  Bouverie 
vould  have  had  such  an  easy  conquest." 

"  Easy  conquest ! — ^'failh,  he  had  no  easy 
conquest, — that  much  I,  who  picked  him  up, 
^  vouch. — Had  you,  Bouverie  ? — I  never 
lieard  you  call  it  an  easy  conquest.^ 

**  No,  indeed,''  I  replied,  "  it  was  very  far 
from  that.  I  have  always  admitted  that,  but 
'or  the  accident,  I  should  have  been  beaten.  I 
'as  oa  the  very  point  of  giving  in  when  it  hap- 
pened.'' 

**  Jfo,  Mr.  Bouverie,'*  Curteis  answered  with 
a  sardonic  smile,  *^you  did  not  indeed  appear 
^  esteem  it  a  very  easy  conquest  at  the  time ; 
^  fact,  you  seemed  surprised  at  obtaining  it : 
^  it  was,  I  suppose,  joy  for  such  an  unex- 
pected event  which  made  you  forget  yourself, 
*od  strike  me  when  I  was  fallen." 
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"  Strike  you  when  you  were  fallen 
struck  you  when  you  were  fallen,  Mr.  Cu 
how  can  you  say  this  ? — I  think  it  must  b 
who  forget  yourself  now.  I  struck  you  w 
saw  you  v/ere  fallings  it  is  true,  but  most  i 
not  when  I  saw  you  fallen.  Meclenbu 
leave  my  cause  in  your  hands ! — speak,  ' 
did  I  do  ?'' 

"  No,  no,  you  did  not  strike  him  wh 
was  down,— certainly  not.  I  did,  I  own, 
moment ^<;ar  that  anger  might  have  mad 
strike  him — but  it  did  not,'"  replied  Lord 
lenbury  to  my  appeal. 

I  looked  at  Curteis— **  There,  sir.* 

"  By  Heaven !  Mr.  Bouverie,''  he  repliec 
an  ill-suppressed  anger,  at  the  same  time  i 
his  body  in  the  sullen  manner  of  one  who 
to  say  a  great  deal  more  than  he  thinks  i 
dent  to  utter, — *^  if  you  did  not  strike  m 
at  all  events  did  something  very  german  U 
that  is,  kick  me  when  I  was  down.  I  never 
of  any  one  but  a  Frenchman  doing  thai.^ 
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^^Ohi**    I  exclaimed,  now  colouring  with 

«i^er,  '<  this  k  too  much !    What !   because 

wheo  maddened  by  the  pain  of  my  wounds,  and 

dcMjbly  maddened   by  thinking  how  idly  you 

badpiovoked  me  to  incur  them,  I  just  placed 

my  foot  upon  your  neck,  you " 

**  Wbat  mighty  nonsense  you  two  fellows 

are  talking  now  !'*  exclaimed  Lord  Meclenbury, 

wbO|  fearing  the  dispute  was  likely  to  become 

QQore  serious  than  he  could  have  anticipated, 

attempted  to  laugh  off  the  matter  and  treat  it 

as  a  jest.     ^^  It  was  a  well-foughten  field  on 

koth  sides ;  each  of  you  behaved  like  a  hero. 

You,  Carteis,  would  have  mauled  Bouverie  into 

m  mummy,  if  his  good  genius  had  not  tripped 

up  your  heeb  just  in  time  to  prevent  you.     It 

was  as  fair  a  fight  as  I  ever  saw  ;  and  as  for 

his  kicking  you,  that  ^s  nonsense,  you  know, — 

downright  stuff:  he  never  did  any  such  thing, 

thit  ill  answer  for.^ 

Neither  Curtds  nor  I  replied  a  word ;  and  I 
dare  say  we  both  impressed  every  one  at  table 
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with  an  idea  that  we  were  ashamed  of  ourselves, 
as  indeed  we  each  of  us  had  need  to  be  ;— Cur- 
teis,  because  he  sought  the  dispute ;  I,  for  hav- 
ing spoken  angrily,  when  the  question  might 
have  been  decided  by  simply  applying  to  Lord 
Meclcnbury. 

We  were  both  looking  as  if  we  did  not  know 
how  to  look,  whin  j\Ir.  Lawson,  taking  up  the 
conversation,  in  his  usual  good-natured  man- 
ner said, 

"  Come,  come,  my  young  friends,  you  are 
not  met  to  rip  up  old  quarrels  ! — Fortune  ib  a 
fickle  Goddess,  who  favours  to-day  those  she 
disgraced  yestcrd.-iy.  Few  of  us  have  much 
reason  at  the  end  of  life  to  be  either  pleased 
or  dissatisfied  with  her  conduct ;  for  she  gene- 
rally brings  things  even  in  the  long-run  of 
time.  If  Mr.  Bouverie  had  the  good  luck  to 
beat  you  at  school,  Curteis,  you  have  had  the 
better  luck  to  overcome  him  since.  ''Faithy 
methinks  you  contrived  to  jockey  him,  as  well 
as  me,  finely,  just  before  dinner: — there,  my 
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lord,  was  I  and  Mr.  Bouverie  contending  for 
the  fair  hand  of  that  lovely  damsel,  your  lord- 
sh^'s  relatiVe,  when  he  stepped  in  between  us, 
ni  carried  off  the  prize  before  our  face :  just 
aithac  reprobate  fellow,  Voltaire,  relates  that 
H&rtiDguerre  took  the  fair  Dorothee  and  Judith 
Rosamore  from  their  lovers  : — or  as  the  Hermit 
in  Ariosto^s  poem  spirited  away  Angelica  from 
Sicripante  and  Rinaldo/* 

All  this  was  uttered  in  that  light,  laughing 
iBaoDcr,  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  kind- 
Wted  man  of  Mr.  Lawson^s  age  would  adopt 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  two  foolish  boys, 
*od  making  them  ashamed  of  having  disturbed 
^  quiet  of  a  party  by  quarrelling  about  non- 
Kose.  The  speaker  seemed  to  think  he  had 
My  effected  his  purpose,  and  produced  con- 
wd  between  the  belligerent  powers ;  for,  hav- 
ing ended  his  oration,  he  smiled,  and  filling  a 
bumper,  drank  to  the  health  and  prosperity 
rf  "  The  reconciled  heroes.'' 
I  am  uuable  to  say  what  effect  this  produced 
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upon  Ciirteis;  but  with  regard  to  myself,  1 
know,  that  instead  of  assuaging  my  resentment 
it  tended  to  make  it  boil  with  ten  times  greatei 
fury. 

My  heart  fluttered, — I  may  truly  indeed  saj 
it  fluttered  ; — I  felt  shame,  resentment,  disdain 
and  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  possibli 
dread  of  betraying  these  passions  to  notice,  anc 
should,  therefore,  have  done  well  to  main 
tain  a  complete  silence ;  but  I  was  no  longea 
master  of  myself, — I  could  not — no,  not  for  mj 
life  and  very  soul  could  I  have  remained  silent 
I  began  by  assuming  a  calm,  slow,  even  ton< 
of  voice.  This,  however,  I  could  not  long  pre 
serve.  I  spoke  at  first  in  almost  a  whisper,— 
I  then  raised  my  voice,  —  my  sentences  wen 
broken,  my  words  repeated,  and  I  must  hvm 
seemed  to  labour  under  a  very  violent  agitatioi 
of  mind,  as,  with  one  of  the  most  disdainfu 
curls  which  has  ever  tortured  my  poor  lip,  \ 
thus  addressed  Mr.  Lawaon : 

'*  It    is   easy,   Mr.  Lawson,**    I    said,    **  t 
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peiveiVe  that  your  studies  lie  principally 
mongst  modern  authors  :  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Cartels  prefers  drawing  similes  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancient  classics.  It  was  this  fancy 
of  Ids,  do  you  know,  which  occasioned  the  bat- 
tle of  which  we  have  been  just  speakiog;  for,  fan- 
cjriDg  that  I  bore  some  resemblance  to  Mopsus, 
ID  interlocutor  in  the  fifth  Eclogue,  he  quoted 
lines  of  it  which  were,  he  said,  perfectly  ap- 
plicable to  me.  I  was  foolish  enough  to  be 
offended  at  this, — for  I  was  then  but  a  young, 
dly  boy.  Suppose  that  now, — seeing  we  at 
pteseDt  are  both  of  us  too  old  and  too  wise  to 
be  80  easily  affronted, — I  give  the  same  name 
to  him,  and  quoting  from  the  eighth,  instead  of 
tbefifth  Eclogue,  refer  to  the  victory  he  obtained 
OTcr  me  to-day,  in  the  words  of  Damon  ! — 

Mopso  Nysa  datur  1    Quid  non  speremus  aroantes  ? 
Jungentur  jam  Gryphes  eqais,  evoqae  sequent! 
Com  canibas  timidi  Tenient  ad  pocula  dams.* 


'*  Mopsus  leads  the  fair  1 


^*be&  sQch  is  Nysa's  choice,  what  lover  needs  despair ! 

Griffons 
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"  (i-tl  li — n  it  I* — Heaven  forgive  llie  wordsT 
ha-tilv  t'XL-Iaimed  Lord  Meclenburv,  in  a  low 
whi'^}  or.  as  he  gave  nie  a  great  kick  on  the  in- 
step, aiiil  at  the  same  time  pinched  my  knee 
ahnt>^t  !)iaL-k  and  blue, — "  Are  voii  mad,  Bou- 
verie  I — Wliat  in  the  world  can  possibly  possess 
vou  to-dav  ?" 

(irirt'cns  may  n'latp  with  ir.ares ;  a  future  a^e 
Sh.i'l  s»e  ilie  wolf  and  centle  hind  assu.ige 
Th«.ir  ihir-t,  promiscuous  al  O-c  spring. 

Drydi:n's  ViiiGii,  Eclogue  8th. 
Sote  bv  the  KdiUtr. 

•  "  Heaven  fordve  the  words." — ^The  supplicatioD  is 
well  inadi- ! — there  is  something  so  re\oltin«;  to  the  feelingly 
so  very  very  itrrible  to  the  idea  of  a  well-constituted  mind. 
thus  liuhtlv  to  invoke  the  wonderful  Author  of  the  Unirene 
— thut  urcut  Being  to  whom  Newton,  it  is  said,  never  made 
allusion  without  performing  some  act  of  reverence, — that 
certainly  no  man  of  reflection  would  be  guilty  of  the  enor- 
mity if  he  had  time  to  reHect  at  the  moment  he  is  going  to 
commit  it.  Unfortunately,  such  expressions  are  so  com- 
mon, that  the  bcst-intentioned,  by  mere  dint  of  hearing 
them  used,  them. <elves  acquire  the  habit  of  doinvf  so  with- 
out at  the  moment  attaching  any  value  to  them  :  yet  thongfa 
this  accounts  for,  it  by  no  means  excuwt  a  practice  which 
is  not  only  irreverent  and  indecorousi  but  brutal  and  vul- 
gar^— Note  b\f  the  Editor. 
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*'Now^  Mr.  Bouverie,  I  '11  thank  you  to  con- 

'frue  that  for  the  benefit  of  us  country  gentle- 

^^,~ha,  ha,  ha  r  said  Mr.  Gigglingtone.  ^*  I 

W^  school  some  years  before  you,  and  have  had 

time  to  forget  all  my  Latin  :  I  mean,  though,  to 

brush  it  up  again  some  of  these  days,  when  I  've 

got  time, — ha,  ha!'' 

'^  I  would  obey  you  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble pleasure,  Mr.  Gigglingtone,"  I  replied,  elated 
at  thinking  of  the  pain  I  must  have  occasioned 
n^y  rival,    ^*  but  should  be  ashamed  to  do  so 
^hen  my  friend  Curteis  is  present.  He  is  master 
of  a  language  so  much  more  classical  and  de- 
pot than  mine,  that  it  really  would  be    ill- 
Bitured  and  unjust  in  me  to  deprive  the  com- 
pUBj  of  the  benefit  of  his  translation. — Ask  him 
to  do  it !" 

**  No,  'faitb,**  replied  Curteis,  "  not  I,  indeed. 

In  the  first  place,   I  don't   think  I  ever  read 

the  eighth  Eclogue  at  all ;  and  even  if  I  did,  I 

have  forgotten   all   about   it  long  ago.     I  've 

something  better  to  do  now  than  to  go  bother- 

VOL.  I.  K 
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ing  my  brains  about  a  pack  of  idle,  loungii 
swains  and  shepherdesses,  with  their  oaten  pipt 
whining  and  pining  with  all  their  rhapsodic 
rigniarulc  stuff!" 

Lord  Meclenbury  and  Mr.  Lawson  exchan 
ing  looks,  smiled,  and  lightly  lifting  up  thi 
eyebrows,  seemed  to  say  to  each  other,  *'  Thai 
lucky  l"" 

"  Well,  then,"^  said  the  latter,  assuming  a  g 
look,  ^^  now   that   Mr.  Bouverie  and    I   hs 
shown  our  learning  to  the  company  below  sta 
suppose  we  go  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
to  find  out  something  pretty  to  say  to   t^ 
above  stairs ; — they  have   been  expecting 
long  while.     Mr.  Gigglingtone,   I    believ' 
have  all  had  enough  wine.'" 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Finding  on  our  arrival  in  the  drawing-room 

^it  tea  was  already  served,  we  placed  ourselves 

'^  the  table,   and  forgot  the  conversation 

^iiA  bad  jast  so  much  disturbed  us. 

Cards  were  brought,  and  some  of  the  party 

^^gan  to  play  at  cassino.     I  was  never  much  of 

^  man  to  be  civil  for  the  sake  of  profit,  but 

^tfaer   on    the    contrary :    a  dread   of  being 

^bought  interested  has  generally  made  me  hang 

^^k  when  private   advantage  required  me  to 

prws  service,  or  offer  adoration.      Yet  there 

CDu\d  Dot  be,  I  thought,  any  great  meanness  in 

•Ueropting,  though  even  at  the  expense  of  a 

Mfc  flattery,  to  draw  over  Lady  Barbara  to 

^)  ^ay  of  thinking. 

k2 
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I  therefore  seated  myself  by  her,  an 
trived  by  all  manner  of  small  talk — lar 
would  never  have  done, — by  propoundii 
(lies — in  the  discovery  of  which,  by-the-b 
sometimes  evinced  considerable  ingenui 
well  as  by  the  aid  of  several  very  prettily 
compliments  upon  her  beauty  and  inte 
endowments, —  to  interest  her  exceedingl 
indeed,  I  am  very  sure  —  though  I  say 
should  not — that  neither  Dr.  Samuel  J 
nor  Mr.  Alexander  Pope  would  have  su( 
so  well  in  this :  which  plainly  proves 
great  genius  I  must  have  been  for  a  y< 
nineteen  years  old  ! 

After  a  long  conversation  she  rose,  s 
me  at  leisure  to  observe  the  conduct 
daughter,  who  looked  particularly  beaui 
that  evening.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
muslin  gown,  showing  off  her  fine  figun 
greatest  advantage,  and  wore  just  ab< 
forehead  a  very  large,  beautiful  pearl  sel 
with  a  number  of  smaller  ones.     Her  br 
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'Ogh,  her  complerion  by  far  the  most  clear  and 

^tiYuI  I  had  ever  seen,  and  her  hands  and 
kt  were  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  small ness. 

But  that  which  pleased  me  even  more  than 
tlese,  was  the  expression  of  her  finely  formed 
oval  countenance,  so  much  resembling  those 
Men  in  Grecian  statues,  that,  when  she  has  been 
tnimated  in  conversation,  I  have  often  likened 
ker  to  Hebe,  receiving  joy  from  a  converse  with 
those  to  whom  her  presence  inspired  delight;  and 
X  other  times  her  features  have  assumed  a  state 
of  calmness  and  repose,  which  made  me  assi- 
milate her  to  Urania,  pensively  gazing  on  the 
coarse  of  Time,  and  pondering  on  the  things 
to  be  hereafter. 

"  And,  ob  r  I  sighed  to  myself,  as  I  sate 
looking  at  her,  "  is  it  then  possible  that  Fortune 
can  reserve  this  fair  Being  for  so  poor  a  fate  !** 

Mrs.  Lawson  was  not   only  a  very  pretty 
woman — which  is  always  a  very  nice  thing — 

W  a  particularly  good-natured  looking  one 

«iw,  such  a  one  as  I  longed  to  have  for  a  con- 
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fidant : — one  does  not  mind  telling  one^s  seo 
to  a  woman ; — women  never  laugh  at,  but  v 
properly  treat  love  as  a  serious  matter — when 
men  are  apt  to  be  jocose. 

Fortunately,  she  came  and  sat  down  near  i 
and,  still  more  fortunately,  began  to  talk  al> 
Miss  Dcnison.  She  informed  me  of  sev€ 
matters  respecting  her  family  of  which  I  "' 
before  ignorant ;  and  told  me  many  concern 
Beatrice  herself  which  gave  me  infinite  delig 
as  they  tended  to  prove  the  great  goodness  i 
amiability  of  her  character  and  temper. 

We  none  of  us  listen  to  praise  of  oursel 
with  greater  delight  than  to  that  bestowed 
those  we  love.     The  first  is  indeed  very  mi 
the  same  thing  as  the  other ;  and  I  felt  a  i 
growing  affection  towards  Mrs.  Lawson  for 
high  esteem  in  which  she  held  Beatrice. 

But  pleasure  never  comes  unmixed,  as  Jc 
de  Meugn  rightly  says  in  his  ^'  Roman  de 
Rose;^  and  now  Mrs.  Lawson  inclining  1 
wards  me,  and  speaking  in  a  half  whisper, 
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"Inther  thiok,^  she  said,  '^  that  our  friend 

ifr.Curteis"— (I  heldin  my  breath) — "is  smitten 

m  the  damseFs  good  looks.     He  is  always 

fodiog  some  pretence  for  coming  over  to  Brid- 

%toD :  besides  which— don't  you  observe  ? — 

hthas  been  paying  her  attentions  the  whole  of 

tie  evening." 

"Always  coming  to  Bridlington! — is  he 
always  coming  to  Bridlington  ? — But  you  see 
ieis  playing  at  cards  at  present — he  is  not  near 
Miss  Denison  !" 

*'No,  not  just   now.     He   is  very  fond  of 

cards. — Well,  I  *m  sure,  I  can''t  tell  whether  he 

nieans  anything  serious.     You  were  at  school 

^th  Mr.  Curteis — what  sort  of  a  boy  was  he  ? 

Do  you  think  him  likely  to  make  such  a  one  as 

Miss  Denison  happy  ?^ 

*^  By  that  question  I  suspect  that  you  do 

iK)t,  Mrs.  Lawson  V  I  replied  with  an  anima- 

^  which  made  my  eyes  sparkle. — "  But," 

1  continued,  in  a  more  subdued  tone,  "  he  is,  I 

Mtt  lold,  a  man  of  very  considerable  property."" 
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"  This,^  she  replied,  "  is  usually  tho 
be  an  admirable  reason  why  parents  shot 
mote  a  match  ;  but  young  ladies,  you  ki 
apt  sometimes  to  differ  from  their  man 
such  points,  and  fancy  that  a  confor 
tastes,  habits,  and  ways  of  thinking,  a  sii 
of  feeling  and  pursuits  are  even  more  e 
to  connubial  felicity  than  a  large  estate.' 

It  required  no  great  wit  to  perceive  th 
Lawson  was  no  enthusiast  about  my  r 
resolved  to  pump  her  as  much  as  possib 

"  Yes,  but  Lady  Barbara  will,  I  sup| 
glad  to  have  a  rich  son-in-law,"  I  said. 

^^  She  will  be  glad,  I  dare  say,  to  pnx 
her  daughter  the  best  match  she  can,— 
to  say,  the  best  she  can  obtain  wi 
least  possible  trouble  to  herself.  But,  U 
the  truth,  I  apprehend  she  concerns  her» 
little  about  the  matter,  her  attention  bei 
seemingly  divided  between  Mr.  Gigglii 
her  little  child,  and  the  poodle  dog." 

**  Is  it  Dossible,*"  I  exclaimed,  "  thai 
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^  -Subinean  be  so  indifferent  about  her  daugh- 

^'s  welfare !  You  are  quite  right,  Mre.  Law- 
^00 :  a  nmilarity  of  tastes  and  feeling  i$  neces- 
^uj  to  ensure  happiness.'" 

"  Necessary  !  it  is  absolutely  indispensable ^"^ 
^lie  replied ;  ^^  and  no  two  persons  can,  I  think, 
<baTe  them  more  dissimilar  than  Miss  Denison 
^ukI  Mr.  Curtels. — The  mind  of  the  former  is  so 
s&uperiorly  refined  and  intellectual.  Mr.  Curteis 
bas,  no  doubt,  a  hundred  excellent  qualities, 
^ut  his  spirit  is  of  an  order  far  below  that  of 
^  he  other.'' 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Lawson,'*   I  in- 

'^ardly  exclaimed,  "  do,  pray,  let  me  hug  you 

in  my  arms  and  stifle  you  with  kisses  !*'     This 

ecstatic  emotion,  however,  I  was  obliged  to  re- 

struQ,  the  usages  of  society  not  authorising  n^e 

to  give  way  to  it ;    and,  quietly  as  I  could, 

Irefdied, 

^  You  seem,  then,  to  think  that  Mr.  Curteis 

Huot  very  refined  and  intellectual  T 

k5 
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"  Do  you  ?*^  she  inquired,  looking  me  ft 
the  face,  as  if  surprised  at  the  question. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  lifting  my  eyebrows, 
breathing  forth  my  words  in  that  slow,  m 
rious,  semi-solemn  and  somewhat  comical 
ner  which  people  are  apt  to  use  when  spes 
what  they  feel  they  should  not  speak,  —  " 
Mrs.  Lawson,  I  cannot — exactly— say — I— 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


-The  dialogue  between  Mrs.  Lawson  and  oiy- 
^'f  inspired  me  with  confidence,  by  making  me 
^  that  Miss  Denison's  behaviour  to  my  rival, 
^  from  being  a  proof  of  love,  might  be  the 
^ect  of  dislike.     I  began,  therefore,  to  look  on 
^m  with  a  less  malignant  eye,  and  to  regret 
^ving  taunted  him  with  so  much  bitterness  be- 
low stairs. 

He  was  then  playing  at  cards  with  Meclen- 
V>ury,  and  seemingly  in  high  glee.     The  rest 
were  occupied,  I  know  not  how,  but  not  cer- 
tainly with  observing  me.       Miss  Denison  was 
looking  over  a  book  of  prints  then  lying  on  the 
table.    I  went   up,  and  began  to  talk  to  her 
ftboul  Pickering  Hall,  and  the  disappointment 
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I  felt  when  she  left  it  so  suddenly.  She  re- 
plied to  this,  and  then  said  she  hoped  I  had 
quite  recovered  from  the  wound  I  had  received 
from  her  mother's  dog. 

^'  He  is  extremely  iU-tempered  to  strangers, 
Mr.  Bouverie,  though  affectionate  to  those  he 
lives  with  :  he  is  very  fond  of  me,  and  I  used 
to  be  fond  of  him,  but  he  behaved  so  very  ill 
the  other  day  that  I  shall  punish  him  by  with- 
drawing my  love,  and—'' 

"  Oh,  Miss  Denison,''  I  interrupted  her  by 
saying,  ^^  let  not  his  offence  be  a  reason  for 
withdrawing  so  great  a  blessing  I  Can  I  my- 
self but  love  one  who  has  procured  me  a  hap- 
piness beyond  my  most  sanguine  hopes  —  that 
of  finding  you  deign  to  feel  an  interest  in  my 
welfare  P'' 

I  stooil  aghast  at  my  own  temerity :  and  as 
for  Beatrice,  she  leaned  over  the  table^  and  be- 
gan turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  print-book. 

In  an  intercourse  with  the  fair  sex,  says 
Fontenelle,  men  behave  like  geometriciansy  who 
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iMfiog  gained  one  point,  make  it  a  reason  for 
demanding  another,  and    no  on   till   they  at 
icMigrh  obtain  all  they  wish. 

Mj  first  essay  not  hairing  drawn  down  all 
t^be  indignation  I  might  have  anticipated,  and, 
Misdeed,  no  sort  of  anger  being  manifested  by 
^l^e  one  on  whom  it  was  made,  I  resolved  on 
bjizarding  another.  There  was  a  handsomely- 
t^ouod  book  lying  on  the  table  :    I  took  it  up. 

^^  A  more  delightful  book  than  this  have  I 
^crer  met.  Miss  Denison.  I  can  read  it  over 
^Skd  ofer  again  with  renewed  pleasure.^ 

**  What  book  is  it  ?*  she  inquired,  now  lift- 

^^  her  eyes  from  the  prints,  and  looking  to- 

^trds  me  with  a  countenance  which,  though  it 

■tight  be  well  portrayed  on  canvass,  defies  a 

^^bal  description. 

*'Tbe  History  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  I  know 
of  nothing  so  delightful  as  the  account  of  his 
shipwreck,  and  long  confinement  in  the  island 
^  Juan  Fernandez.  I  never  read  it  without 
wishing  to  be  there. — Yet,**  I  continued,  after  a 
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pause,  "  yet  there  was  one  thing  wanting  to 
complete  his  happiness  —  one  thing  to  have 
made  his  prison  a  palace  of  enchantment  !^ 

"  What — what — pray  what  might  that  have 
been,  Mr.  Bouverier"  she  inquired  in  a  low, 
tremulous  voice,  indicating  that  she  pretty  well 
guessed  the  sort  of  answer  I  should  return. 

^'  The  presence  of  some  fair  gentle  Being 
with  whom  he  might  have  shared  it,  Miss 
Denison.  Such  single  addition  to  his  lonesome 
existence  would  have  changed  for  him  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  creation,  and  transformed 
his  solitary  isle  into  a  full-peopled  Para- 
dise." 

*^  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Bouverie,*"  exclaimed 
a  gay  laughing  voice,  proceeding,  I  knew,  from 
Mrs.  Law  son,  who  at  that  moment  came  up  to 
us — "  very  pretty  indeed  this  ! — ^you  are  really 
not  quite  so  bashful  a  young  man  as  I  took 
you  for  !  So,  then,  here  you  are,  under  pre- 
tence of  praising  solitude,  saying  the  gallantest 
things  possible  to  Miss  Denison  !     I  find  you 
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igtet  with  that  Abbe — I  forget  his  name — who 
said,  ^  La  salUude  est^  sam  doute,  belicy  mais  il 
faut  qutlq^un  a  qui  fon  pent  dire — OA,  que 
Id  solitude  e$t  belle  P  *" 

Mj  hair  stood  on  end  as  the  wits  flew  out  of 
mj  head,  and  it  was  lucky  for  me  that  Lord 
Meclenbury,  becoming  up  at  that  moment,  gave 
me  ao  opportunity  of  hiding  my  confusion. 

'^  Come  along,  Bouverie  l"*  he  said,  tapping 
me  on  the  shoulder,  ^'  take  my  place.  I  Ve 
JQst  lost  all  my  money  to  Curteis.  60  and 
make  him  disgorge  a  part  of  it,  will  you  ?* 

I  was  glad  enough  to  obey,  and  so,  casting  a 
glance  towards  Miss  Denison,  left  her,  and  was 
going  towards  the  card-table,  when  Meclen- 
bury,  stepping  up,  laughed  and  whispered  in 
my  ear, 

^  I  tell  you  what,  Bouverie :  if  you  go  on  in 
this  manner  with  my   cousin,  I  shall  report 
your  conduct— you  know  where !" 
He  then,  without  giving  me  time  to  reply, 

Wtme,and  returned  to  those  he  had  just  quitted. 
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whilst  I  placed  myself  at  the  card-table  in  a 
flow  of  spirits,  occasioned  by  the  acceptan< 
I  thought,  of  my  compliment.  I  was  ju 
that  mood  of  mind  which  is  requisite  to  ei 
the  good- will  of  fortune  —  that  is,  I  bad  a 
firm  determination  to  obtain  it.  ^^  Forti 
says  the  Abbe  de  St.  Real,  *^  bestows 
gifts  on  those  only  who  demand  them  i 
santly  and  with  boldness.  To  the  i 
hearted  she  accords  nothing  but  anger  and 
tempt.  Fortune  is  a  woman,  and  mm 
forced  into  compliance.'*^ 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  thi 
knowledge  of  her  character  that  Fortune 
favour  me.     I  had  a  remarkable  run  of 
luck.     The  first,   second,   third,    and    fc 
games,   I   won  as  gallantly  as  possible; 
Fortune  played  me  false — ^Oh  woman,  woi 
— and  bestowed  her  favours  on  my  rival,- 
I  was  evidently  her  favourite ;  she  retume 
me,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  take  her 
notwithstanding  her  infidelity.     I  am  nol 
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(Kify  mgn  who  has  done  the  same,  I  dare  say ; 

/  VDD  again  and  again  ;  my  antagonist  bit  his 

Kps,— I  saw  a  great  big  oath  peeping  out  upon 

^faem— but  he  swallowed  it  again. 

**  Double  or  quits  ?**  he  said. 

"  With  all  my  heart  l"  I  replied  —  and  won. 

There  was  in  my  rival's  throat  a  mighty  com- 

**>otion  as  of  wrathful  words  striving  to  obtain 

^*"«edom. 

*'  Ir»  Leonum 
Vjncia  recusaDtum  et  sera  sub  Docte  rudentuni.'' 

*  hey  werej  however,  mastered  for  the  moment, 
^cid  indeed  to  a  certain  extent  tamed,  for  they 
^tily  showed  themselves  under  the  moderate 
*orm  of — 

"  Again,  double  or  quits  I" 

Again  I  accepted  the  challenge,  and   again 

Here  Curteis    indulged    in    sundry   impre- 
cations with  which  it  is  impossible  to  stain  this 
I>^-    He  even  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  me  of 
unfrir  play,  and  threatened  me  with  exposure. 
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The  Lions  were  now  indeed  loosened, 
thundering  out  his  brutal  words,  he  thump 
down  his  fist  upon  the  table  with  a  force  whi 
made  the  candlesticks  dance,  and  every  c 
present  start  round  to  see  what  was  comi 
next:  then,  rising  up,  he  nearly  overset  1 
table,  cards,  candlesticks,  and  all,  into  my  la 
whilst  I  was  so  greatly  astonished  at  what 
beheld  and  heard,  as  neither  to  know  how 
look  nor  what  to  do.  My  first  feeling  was 
What  will  Beatrice  say  to  my  being  an  ac 
in  this  disgraceful  scene,  this  drunken  tavi 
broil ! 

Every  one  crowded  round  and  inquii 
what  was  the  matter. 

"  Mr.  Curteis,"  I  at  length  said,  "  you  t 
get  yourself,  surely  sir ;  you  did  not  mean 
say  I  won  your  money  unfairly  ?^ 

'*  I  said — I  meant  to  say — I — I  never  lost 
.  many  games  in  my  life." 

*'  And  pray,  Mr.  Curteis,  what  is  that 
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^.'— we,"  I  continued  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice, 
**ma8t  talk  further  on  this  business,  at  a  more 
Omfcnient  time  and  in  a  fitter  place.'" 

Going  to  reply,  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr. 

ttd  Mrs.  Lawson,  who,   dragging   him  aside, 

oUiged  him  to  listen  to  what  they  had  to  say  ; 

viiikt  Lord    Meclenbury,   drawing    me    also 

apart,  inquired  how  the  disturbance  had  arisen. 

I  told  him  exactly  the  state  of  the  case,  and 

then  said  I  would  make  Curteis  pay  dearly  for 

Us  conduct,  but  that  I  should  first  give  back 

the  money  I  had  won. 

He  interrupted  me,  by  saying, 

*^  What !  return  his  money,  and  thus  own 

jou  deserve  his  censure  ! — Indeed,  Bouverie, 

^  you  do  no  such  thing  !^ 

^^  By  my  life,  then,  shall  he  answer  with  his 

ovn  for  the  atrocious  insult  he  has  dared  put 

^  me  I— He  shall  bitterly  rue  this,  depend  on 

^^   1  '11  show  him,  I  now  know  how  to  handle 

^  small  sword,  as  I  formerly  knew  how  to  use 
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my  fists  I  Ml  run  him  through  the  body,  re 
on  it  r' 

**  Ay,  this  indeed  you  must  do,  unless  h 
apologise,  which  I  '11  almost  take  upon  myseli 
to  say  he  shall — he  must. — Stay  there  !" 

He  then  left  me,  and  going  up  to  Cartels, 
whom  the  evident  disapprobation  shown  of  hit 
conduct  had  by  this  time  brought  a  little  tfl 
himself,  prevailed  on  him  to  make  such  fl 
apology  as  I,  by  no  means  willing  just  then  ti 
push  matters  to  any  undue  length,  was  readil] 
induced  to  accept,  and  he  declared  he  had  neve 
meant  I  played  unfairly,  but  that  vexation  i 
an'  unusual  run  of  ill  luck  had  angered  hii 
into  saying  so. 

Even  this  apology,  as  I  afterwards  foun 
was  rather  wrenched  from  him  than  givei 
however,  of  that  I  was  not  aware  at  the  tim 
nor  should  have  minded,  had  I  known  it  ev 
BO  well :  my  object  being  to  stand  well  in  tl 
eyes  of  the  Iookers-on|  and  principally  in  the 
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offieadice.  I  cared  very  little  about  the  con- 
duct of  such  a  coarse  uomannered  clown  as 
Curteis,  whose  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawson, 
{lad  enough,  I  believe,  to  get  him  from  a  place 
where  be  had  so  disgraced  himself,  now  hurried 
Um  off  to  the  carriage,  which  had  already  been 
some  time  announced. 

As  it  was  growing  kte,  we  also  prepared  to 
£o,and  began  taking  leave  of  the  company.     I 
veDt  up  to  Beatrice  for  this  purpose.     At  the 
cod  of  my  affray  with  Curteis,  I  fancied  there 
was  an  expression  of  pleasure  on  her  counte- 
liaQoe,  from  which  I  augured  well,  and  now 
^pected   to    receive    some    further  token    of 
congratulation :   how  great  then  was  my  asto- 
QiBhiDent  at  the  sudden  change  I  found  in  her 
Dumoer! 
U  hitherto  she  had  resembled  the  youthful 
Hebe  smiling  with  timid  bashf ulness  at  luve'— 
^creation  of  her  own  beauty — she  now  ap- 
{KtEed  like  Juno,  commanding  reverence  and 
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inspiring  awe:  in  accosting  her,  I  could  almost 
fancy  she  felt  in  the    spirit  of  that  haughty 

Queen — 

Ast  ego,  quae  Divutn  incedo  regina  Jovisque 
Kt  soror  et  conjux  I 

I  could  not  have  believed  any  one  had  power 
to  be  so  different  from  herself,  as,  drawing  up, 
she  replied  to  my  salutation  by  a  slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  neck,  and  by  a  cold  "  Good  night, 
Mr.  Bouverie  !" 

I  know  not  that  this  change  of  behavioar 
would  have  been  apparent  to  a  common  ob- 
server :  perhaps  not — yet  it  nevertheless  existed. 
There  is  a  sort  of  freemasonry  of  hearts-— an 
infinite  number  of  signs  and  symbols  which, 
though  not  formally  covenanted  on  between  the 
parties  are,  notwithstanding,  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble to  them,  whilst  they  remain  altogether  im- 
perceptible to  the  bystanders. 

I  hurried  out  of  the  room  after  Lord  Mec- 
lenbury,  who  had  already  got  half-way  dowD 
stairs. 
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^  What  can  all  this  mean  ?"*  I  said  to  my- 

'    ^^-^^  what  can  it  possibly  mean  or  portend  ? 

'*^f  caprice?  is  it  coquetry  ? — is  it  done  to  try 

^  or  to  plague  me,  or  what  is  it  ?     Have  I 

^d  anything  or  done  anything  to  offend  her  ? 

*^  she  displeased  that  I  left  her  to  play  at 

^^^^&? — ^Ah  !  I  see  it  now — she  is  grieved  at 

'^y  having  made  Curteis  appear  in   so  bad  a 

point  of  view  !     She  really,  then,  loves  him — 

^he  clown  !''      I  joined    Lord    Meclenbury  at 

^hat  instant,  who  took  my  arm  as  we  left  the 

house  and  prepared  to  go  home. 

During   the   walk,   his   conversation   natu- 

Tally  fell  on  Curteis.    He  told  me  he  was  at 

first  disposed  to  blame  me  for  having  ripped 

up  the  old  Eton  affair;  but  that  really  the  man 

had  once  proved  himself  such  a  bear  and  such 

a  beast,  that  nothing  which  could  be  said  or 

done  about  him  was  too  bad. 

We  were  waiting  for  the  porter  to  open  the 

door. 

"  By-the-bye,""  he  said,  "  I  observed  you 
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had   u  long  chat  with   Beatrice  this   eveiiing. 
She's  a  charming  creature,  isirt  she?     How 
particularly    well    she    looked    in    her   white 
muslin  dress,  and  that  fine  pearl  in  her  hair! 
What   did  vou   think  of  her? — But    I   need 
fccarcelv  ask  vou  that  question.* 

My  bosom  heaved  with  a  sigh,  which  I  in 
vain  tried  to  repress.  "  What  do  I  think  ? 
Why,  truly,  I  scarcely  know  what  to  think  of 
her  !" 

"  You  don'*t  know  what  to  think,  the  deuce 
you  don^t !  From  what  I  observed  of  you,  I 
fancied  you  knew  very  well  what  to  think;  but 
/  don't  know  what  Lady  Mary  Daultry  would 
have  thought  or  said,  had  she  seen  all  that  I 
saw." 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  Lord  Meclenbury,  a  truce  to 
all  this,'^  I  was  going  to  reply,  when  the  door  was 
opened,  and  he,  complaining  of  fatigue,  ordered 
a  candle,  wished  me  good  night,  and  went  up 
stairs  to  bed. 

I    longed    to    detain    and    lay    my    heart 
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^  to  biin,  and  ask  him  his  opinion  and  ad* 
^ce  upon  the  events  of  the  evening. 
I  stood  in  need  of  a  confidant ;  but  the  mo- 
ment in  which  a  man  is  suffering  from  weari- 
ness is  not  exactly  the  one  most  propitious  for 
engaging  his  attention  to  a  love  affair,  and  I 
therefore  made  up  my  mind  to  wait  for  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  ;  but  this  did  not  occur 
for  some  days.     I  will  speak  of  it  in  its  proper 
place. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  So,  then,**  I  thought,  as,  pacing  up  t 
down  the  room  I  passed  over  the  various 
currences  of  the  day,   ^'  I  have  at  last  hit  u] 
the  true  reason  of  her  conduct.     She  prel 
that  man,  that  clown,  to  me !     Well,  be  it 

I'll  not  oppose  the  tender  passion! Wh 

is  it  then  possible  ?"*  She  saw  him  placed  : 
disgraceful  —  ay,  even  in  a  most  ludici 
point  of  view — and  then  makes  me  account 
for  it,  forsooth  !  How  could  /  help  it  ? 
/  give  him  a  coarse  vulgar  mind,  and  coa 
feelings !  They  seem  to  assimilate  with 
own  surprisingly  !^  I  clenched  my  fists,  ' 
struck  them  violently  against  my  forehead,  t 
flinging    myself   back  in    a    chair,  remai 
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^ed  ID  thought,  if,  indeed,  the  quick  sue- 
^D  of  many  agonizing  ideas  passing  in  a 
^ultuoiu  whirlwind  through  the  brain  may 
*f«ocaUed. 

A  reflection  crossed  me,  —  I  started  at  it 

4a r  I  said,.iisiDg  up  and  muring,  as  Lord 

^'^CcIeDbury's  threat  (made  just  before  I  sate 

^*^0  to  play  at  cards  with  Curteis,)  rushed 

^Crqss  my  mind^     '*  Is  not  all  this  perhaps  ? — 

^y>  ay,  so  it  is !     Lord  Meclenbury  most  surely 

i^as  been  tdling  her  of  my  conduct  after  she 

quilted  bis  father's  house.     How  foolish  of  me 

to  neglect  begging  him  not  to  do  sol     How 

could  he  have  been  so  silly — so  very,  very  im- 

pnident!     Oh  that  I  had  never  seen    Lady 

Mary!— but  I'll  soon  undeceive  Beatrice — the 

'^time  I  meet  her *" 

%  thoughts  now  taking  a  different  turn, 
''^from  the  lowest  dungeon  in  the  castle  of 
^^ttir  to  the  highest  pinnacle  in  the  palace  of 
^^  and,    looking  down    upon   my   rival, 

^•^withjoy. 

l2 
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**  Yes !"  I  exclaimed,  **  never  have  I  j 
successlessly  contended  with  my  rival,  j 
Eton  I  fought  with  and  overcame  him ;  —4 
day  he  disputed  with  me,  —  I  rendered  hi 
ridiculous  and  overcame  him.  At  cards 
overcame  him.  His  anger  only  brought  di 
grace  upon  himself;  thus  again  I  overctr 
him.  Have  I  done  thus  much  to  fail  at  M 
Impossible  !^ 

"  Can  Richard  this,  and  yet  not  get  a  crown  ? 
Tut !  were  it  farther  off  Tould  pluck  it  down  T 

The  seer'^s  address  to  Anthony  also  cross 
my  mind,  and  cheered  it : 

"  Near  him,  thine  Angel 
Becomes  a  fear  as  being  overpowered. 

«  •  •  * 

"  If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game. 
Thou  'rt  sure  to  lose ;  and,  of  his  natural  luck, 
He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds. — ^Tiiy  lustre  tbicko 
When  he  shines  by.'' 

In  repeating  these  lines  for    perhaps, 
twentieth  time,  I  fell  asleep.    Their  saliH 
efTecta,  however,  had  passed  before  theiDC 


^1  ^hen^  in  lieu  of,  r^i^viog  comfort  from 
nSectioo  on  former  coiiquestsy.  I  began  to  fear 
lest  the  liaving  obtained  so  many  should  serve 
^aa  argument  with  Fortune  for  not  according 
ioeaoy  mare.     I  dreaded  her  thinking  I  had 
abieady  bad  my  full  share  of  her  good  graces, 
ir called  aver  in.  my  mind  the  many  kings  and 
gD^tvcaptaiDs,  who,  having  been  always  suc- 
cessful at  the   beginning  of  life,    had   found 
themselves  shamefully  deserted  by  her  at  the 
very  moment  in  which  they  most  wanted  her 
"Asaistance. 

I  awoke,  wearied  by  a  late  vigil,  and  conse- 
<}UeDtly  depressed  in  spirit.     It  was  early,  yet 
^be  sun,  already  risen  several  degrees  above  the 
norizon,  was  pouring  his  beams  in  a  full  flood 
of  glory  through  the  window,  which  I  always 
then  left,  and  still  habitually  do  leave,  uncur- 
bed, in  order  that  the  first  object  I  behold 
^y  be  the  Ood-filling  sight  of  Nature. 
'- 1  arose  and  looked  out.     The  air.  was  still, 
'VhBfit  the  sea  and  all  around  seemed  so  calm 
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and   hcautiful   that  I  was  tempted  to  take 
stroll  upon  the  beach. 

At  some  distance  from  the  town,  and  hidd< 
from  it  by  a  high  projecting  point  of  land, 
up  a  mighty  mass  of  rocks,  heaped  one  n\ 
the  other  disorderly,  as  if  by  the  Oiants  whr 
they  warred  with  Heaven. 

I  had  often  before  visited  this  cliff,  ati^ 
now  clambered  upon  it  from  point  to 
till  I  attained  the  spot  where  I  usually 
tioned  myself.  Above  me  rose  still  higlief-  ^^ 
crags,  some  of  them  pointed,  others  flat,  sapC^I^ 
porting  one  the  other ;  and  many  of  theisr^  ™ 
based  on  a  foundation  so  apparently  slendi 
that  it  seemed  to  require  but  a  slight  eflbrt 
tumble  them  into  the  dark  green  wave  beneath 

Delved  in  the  rock  below  was  a  deep 
round   whose  wide,  yawning  mouth   innume-'^^^ 
rable  pointed  crags  opposed  the  waters  eddy-* 
ing  and  boiling  through   the  channel  to 
mand   an  entrance.     On   and   on   thej 
more  furious  and  more  foaming  for  the 
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f'ktaclei;  till  at  last,  lisiog  in  one  vast  vo- 
me  over  them,  they  poured  tbemaelves  in  a 
fid  tumultuoiu  flood  ioto  the  cave. 
Seei  the  barrier  has   been   passed,  —  aod 
Wi.'— now  it  has  reached  its  utmost  limits, 
^Hid  the  beaten  cave  returns  a  hollow  sound, — 
*   sound   begetting    holy   thoughts  I — I   have 
:<tflen  since   beard    the  music   of   Gluck  and 
XauIIj — of  Handel  and  Piccini,  but  never  did 
they  create    the    unutterable    delight,  —  that 
abandonment   and   oblivion    of   all   terrestrial 
Jeelings, —  that    entire    ravishment    of    soul, 
'^hich  then  embraced  my  being.     Theirs  were 
Uie  Toices  of  mortals  struggling  in  a  fretful, 
fevered  fear,  for  the  plaudits  of  a  multitude 
<rf  poor  things  listening  to  them,  in  the  sickly 
mtmosphere  of  their  own  rank  breaths.     This 
WES  the  voice  of  Almighty  Ood  Himself,  call- 
ing on  me  through  the  pure  expanse  of  his 
YAnsed  creation,  and  commanding  me  to  fall 
down  and  worship. 
I  did  worship — *'  Oh  God !  great  and  good  I" 
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it   was  my  only  prayer^  —  except  indeec; 
tears  which  almost  choked  me. 

It  is  surprising  that,  raised  as  my  soul 
was  to  a  contemplation  of  Heavenly  ob| 
I  should  wiUin^ly  have  descended  to  thin 
earthly  things ! — that  reflections  on  the  Cr 
should  have  been  disturbed  by  thoughts  o 
created  !-^  Little  does  he  who  marvels  i 
know  the  ways  and  tendencies  of  a  love 
mine.  Those  reflections  were  not  distu 
but  love  to  Beatrice,  and  gratitude  to  the  ( 
tor  uniting  in  my  bosom,  produced  a  ft 
of  the  most  pure  piety  and  passionate  a 
tion. 

**  Ah,  that  she  now  were  here ! — were  t 
*—  that  she  would  love  me,  and  mate  with 
—  that  hand-in-hand  we  both  might  coc 
this,  or  some  such  lovely,  lonely  spot,  and 
the  changes  of  the  varying  day — the  roseat 
fast-footed  Morn,  as  from  a  plenteous  ur 
casts  forth  flowers  upon  our  earth  and  wi 
it  to  life  and  gladness  I— the  glowing  noo 
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^AttempenXe  EreniBg^-^the  rilent  step  of 

%)t  and  that  of  Darknesfl,  creeping  tinper^ 

fopnd  along  through  T wili^t,  until  Darkness 

IDttih  empre  Met  all  things— all,  but  those 

&r.rolliugorlii,'tD  meditate  on  which  is  highest 

Ubfift  I   * YeS)  that  she  now  were  here — here 

■i  thb  tempkv  and  that  we  both  might  bow, 

nd  breathe  our  humble  ofierings  of  praise  !^ 

>  I  wish  I  could  again  shed  such  tears  as  those 

which  at  that  moment  trickled  down  my  cheek ! 


l5 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

I  HAD  for  some  time  been  busied  with  such 
meditations,  when  turning  my  head  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  town,  I  observed,  approaching 
nK%  three  females,  who,  though  too  distant  to  be 
exactly  distinguishable,  were  yet  near  enough 
to  make  my  heart  flutter. 

As  they  came  nearer,  I  found  my  conjecture 
was  correct.  The  party  consisted  of  Lady 
Barbara,  her  daughter,  and  her  maid.  This 
caused  me  considerable  embarrassment,  as,  not 
having  anticipated  it,  I  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared  for  such  a  meeting.  I  had  dressed 
hastily,  and  in  a  manner  which,  though  very 
appropriate  for  scrambling  over  rocks,  was  by 
no  means  fit  for  going  into  company  —  and 
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^^i  ioo^  such  company  !     I  bad  put  on  an 

*^  and  passably  sbabby  great-coat,  my  linen 

"^^  that  of  tbe  preceding  day — my  stockings 

*'^e  UDgartered — I  was  witbout  a  neckclotb — 

^d,  in  short,  made  a  pretty  figure.     No  man 

''"^es  to  make  a  pretty  figure  before  any  wo- 

"^^D,  much  less  before  the  woman  be  loves. 

fiidiBg  myself  behind  the  point  of  a  pro- 
J^ting  rock,  I  hesitated  as  to  whether  I  should 
^^  should  not  venture  on  going  down.     Dur- 
^^  this  mental  debate,  I  happened  to  step  out 
^   little  beyond  bounds,  in  order  to  observe 
^Hem  more  distinctly ;  but  was  still  so  placed 
^^  to  render  it  impossible,  I  thought,  for  any 
^  the  party  to  distinguish  me.     However,  I 
^as  mistaken  in  my  reckoning,  for  Lady  Bar- 
bara—it is  very  strange  that  silly  persons  ob- 
serve fifty  things  which  pass  unseen  by  more 
^^knted  ones — spied  me  out,  and  immediately 
^tncted  her  daughter's  attention  by  pointing 
^  to  the  spot  where  I  stood.     I  could  almost 
fincy  I  heard  her  say : — 
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**  La,  Beatrice,  my  dear,— do  look ! — 
do  think,  why  there  ^s  Mr.  Bouverie,   I 
test !     What  can  he  posaiUy  be  doing  m 
place  ?— dear  me,  how  very  odd  I** 

Having  now  no  choice,  I  descended,  qui 
as    the    unevenness  of    the    road    permit 
and  on    reaching    the    beach,     went    tow 
them  with  as  much  shamefaoedness  as  I 
in  my  life,  I  think,  felt. 

"  Never,  surely,""  said  I  to  myself,  **  d 
more  ungainly  figure  present  itself  befoi 
Being  so  divine.  She  will  think  me  the  \ 
awkward,  ill-dressed  clown,  that  ever  ' 
clouted  shoon  !^ 

I  was  like  Cymon  presenting  himself  to  1 

genia. — 

"  He  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  glimmering  seo 
lie  found  a  want  of  wit,  and  feared  offence.*' 

She  on  the  contrary,  came  on  like  Una 
pearing  to  Sylvanus. 

'^  Sometimes  dame  Venus*  selfe  he  seems  to  see. 
But  Venus  never  had  soe  sober  mood ; 
Sometimes  Diana  be  her  takes  to  be. 
But  misseth  bow  and  shafts,  and  buskins  to  the  koee. 
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Pnpiml  for  a  repetition  of  the  cold  for- 
Dai  demeanoar  of  the  preceding  evening,  I 
^fieamgly  disappointed  at  finding  it  far 
^  80  than  my  fears  anticipated.    There  was, 

it   * 

« ft  true,  a  slight  hesitation  of  manner  on  her 
'^jriDg  to  my  first  salutation ;  but  this  wore 
^  by  degrees,  and  I  perceived,  or  fancied  I 
^Id  perceive,  that  whatever  impression  Mec- 
^bury''s  account    had    originally   made,   the 
^hfs   reflection   had    deadened   its  effect. — 
Whatever  evil  a  woman  may  hear  of  one  she 
l<^es,  tliere  is  always  in  her  heart  a  something 
^hicb  pleads  too  strongly  to  be  long  withstood. 
Except  that  now  and  then  stepping  aside  to 
pick  up  some  shells,  amber,  and  sea-weed,  with 
^hich  the  shore  was  covered,  she  never  left 
her  mother'^s  side,  and  thus  any  explanation, — 
even  had   I,   under  such  circumstances,  pos- 
8^386(1  courage  to  demand  one, — was  render- 
^  quite  impossible;  but  having  at  last  col- 
*^<^  a  certain  quantity  of  these  marine  pro- 
^"<^tions,  she  asked  her  maid  for  the  basket, 
*«d  began  to  fill  it. 
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I  watched  her  whilst  thus  employedf 
observed  a  small  bit  of  very  transparent  a 
fall  to  the  ground.  No  one  perceived  i 
that  moment.  I  stooped,  picked  it  up^  I 
it, — on  my  knees  I  kissed  it, —  and  thru 
it  into  my  bosom,  pressed  it  to  my  heart 
has  never  since  quitted  me  for  a  single 
ment,  nor  shall  it  ever  quit  me  till  the 
of  death  ;  no,  not  even  tiien — it  shall  ac 
pany  me  to  the  grave. 

Some  time  afterwards,  I  had  a  locket 
of  the  purest  gold,  set  round  with  rubies, 
opening  with  a  spring,  so  that  I  could  mysel 
in  the  treasure ;  before  venturing  to  do  w 
however,  I  used  the  locket  as  men  treat  a  I 
when  the  devil  has  been  in  it.     I  in  a  m2 
exorcised  the  locket ;  washing  it  a  dozen 
in  the  purest  rain  water,  and  with  the 
soap.     With  these  and  some  other  caba 
ceremonies,  I  flung  off  the  contamination  it 
I  thought,  contracted  in  passing  througl 
workman^s  hands. 
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LadyBnbtara  having  bj  this  time  walked 

^^^Tsdf  into  an  appetite,  manifested  a  desire  to 

'^^uni  boiiie.    I  accompanied  them  nearly  to 

^He  entjance  of  the  town  and  then  took  leave. 

r  stood  kioking  towards  them  till  they  had 

J  v^t  reached  the  point  of  land  before  mention- 

I,  and  which,  when  passed,  would  hide  them 

my  view. 

Just  before  turning  it,  Miss  Denison  looked 

**^c^Dd.    In  an  instant,  without  premeditation 

*^*^  designi— without  knowing,  caring,  or  even 

^hmking  what  I  did,  I  raised  both  my  hands, 

^^  pressing  them  for  a  moment  to  my  lips, 

flung  them  passionately  forward  in  token  of 

^*^.    I  was  too  distant  to  distinguish  her 

'^•tures,  but  they  seemed  to  linger  for  a  mo- 

'^^Mt,  then  again   hastily  averting  them,   she 

^•"^ibst  to  my  sight. 

M^ere  we  always  happy,  we  should  never 
^  delighted ;  had  we  no  paroxysms  of  grief, 
^^tiier  should  we  fed  violent  emotions  of  plea- 

*K«  wretched  state  of  us 
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poor  mortals,  that  we  are  forced  to 
brief  joy  at  the  expense  of  long  sorroi 

Had  I  not  been  tormented  for  the 
or  five  days  with  doubts  respecting 
nison ;  but  principally  had  I  not  bee 
distracted  at  her  conduct  on  the  ] 
night,  the  events  of  this  morning  n 
have  exhilarated  me  so  much. 

I  Mas  giddy,  drunk  with  joy,  I  I 
what  I  did,  nor  where  I  stood, — ^my  1 
ed,  my  knees  shook,  my  heart  beat, 
check  bunied  like  a  living  coal. 

My  first  connected  thought  was  to 
the  spot  whence  I  had  observed  theii 
and   there  enjoy   the   unspeakable   li 
passing  over  in   solitude   each   minu 
which  had  occurred. 

I   ran — I  leaped — I  may  be  said 
flown   along  the  sands;    like  Camilh 
them  not  beneath  me,  neither  did  tl 
at  the  pressure  of  my  foot :  I  gained 
torn  of  the  clifll    The  Alpine  Bouqu 
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Qaunm  bouad  mot  i^ore  ligbdy  on  from  rock 
toTock  in  quest  of  pasture,  than  did  I,  when 
finag  to  the  Mimoait  of  the  crag  I  bad  lately 
ififteaM  vith  sa  much  labour. 
'  I  luog  iny»^lf  upon  the  spot  I  had  before 
^nq9Kd«,    ^  Does  she  know   I   love  her  ? — 
^ifibeseveir  yeC  did  love  remain  a  secret  from 
the  beloved  ?      She  does  know  it.     Does   she 
'^urn  ne  love  for  love  ?     A  deep  question, 
^  OD  itsi  answer  depends   my  eternal   bap- 
pQesa.     Yes  she  does  love  me!    her  blushes 
^hen    we    meet,   her   embarrassment    when    I 
•peak  to  her, — her  look,   her  voice,  her  very 
•>^ger  towards  me  yesterday ;  each,  all,  every- 
thing gives  me  assurance  that  she  loves  me. 

Who  ever  loved  and  felt  no  fear  ?  To  these 
^ad  revdlings  of  the  heart  succeeded  appre- 
beiidons  too  numerous  to  be  recounted :  my 
spirit  rose  and  fell  by  turns,  was  elated  and 
^e|ireBsed,  like  the  wild  wave  which,  swelling 
^t  OK  moment  up  to  overflowing,  then  sink- 
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ing  down  again,  laid  bare  the  sounding  pe 
in  the  gulf  beneath. 

Dubious,  unquiet,  fevered,  unable  to  fi 
attention,  as  to  rest  my  limbs,  I  arose,  ] 
to  and  fro  upon  the  clifF,  then  descending 
the  beach,  leaped  and  releapcd,  and  k 
again,  over  a  broad  and  frightful  el 
through  which  the  tide,  rushing  with 
mendous  violence,  threatened  destruction  a 
forfeit  of  a  false  step. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Oirreadifng  home  I  found  Lord  Meclenbury 

^dy  dressed,  and  waiting  my  return  with 

'^e  impatience :    reminding  me  of  a  project 

*^hnd  formed  of  going  to  Flamborough  Head 

^  that  day,  he  desired  me  to  dress  and  get 

^^B^ast  over  as  quickly  as  possible. 

H^e  were  soon  ready,  and,  mounted  on  two 

^^y  hacks,  pursuing  our  journey  at  a  slow 

*^^  enough  towards  this  far-famed  promontory 

^^  the  north.    Our  excursion  bad  been  planned 

^d  agreed  on  the  day  before,  but  the  occur- 

^^ces  of  the  morning  had  so  entirely  driven  it 

^^Oi  my  memory  that  it  never,  but  for  Mec- 

^*^bury,  would  have  recurred  to  it ;  and  cer- 

^^Uly  I   should  not  commemorate  it  in  this 
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place  were  it  not  for  an  accident,  whose  conse 
quenccd  greatly  retfirded  the  prosecution  of  mj 
schemes. 

We  were  both  of  us  scrambling  over  a  raai 
of  rocks,  situated  below  the  Pharos,  when  mj 
companion's  foot  slipping,  he  mechamcalljl 
cauglit  hold  of  my  coat  in  order  to  regaining 
equilibrium  ;  but  this,  instead  of  benefitting 
him,  augmented  the  evil ;  for  the  unexpccteB 
])ull  put  me  off  my  balance,  and  we  both  rolled 
down  a  steep  shelving  precipice  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  deep,  into  a  narrow  ravine,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  rounded  pebbles  were  jui> 
making  their  appearance  above  the  retiring  vK 
ters ; — well  was  it  for  us  that  they  were  retxriag 
for,  had  it  been  full,  or  even  half  tide,  v* 
never  could  possibly  have  extricated  ourselv^ 
from  the  difficulty. 

I  was  considerably  bruised,  and  should  pio 
bably  have  been  much  more  seriously  injutdf 
had  I  not  had  the  good  luck  to  light  on  BCJic 
lenbury,  who  lay  beneath  me,  and  who,  ihwi 
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dition  to  Imviog  hb  face  dreadfully  lacerated, 
ttd  btiog  otherwise  wounded,  in  the  fall  itself 
tad  struck  on  the  knee  by  a  large  pointed  stone 
^liad  loosened  and  dragged  along  with  hiro. 

Tjhongb  in  groat  pain,  I  was  not  so  seriously 
kon  bfit  that  I  could  get  up  ;  and  I  shall  never 
Afget  the  extreme  horror  impressed  on  me  by 
fiijirst  glance  at  Meclenbury  lying  beside  me 
■iH^tionless,  with  his  face  bathed  in  blood.  I  sate 
^)  to  look  at  him,  with  my  body  leaning  back 
^  resting  on  my  arm.  My  first  thought  was 
^bis  being  dead; — then  I  reflected  on  the 
despair  of  his  parents,  and  my  next  impulse 
^«s  to  shed  tears. 

This,  however,  I  did  not ;  but  looking  at  him 
'^e  narrowly,  and  perceiving  he  was  only 
dunned,  I  rose,  and  getting  some  water  in  the 
P^m  of  my  hands,  sprinkled  his  face  and 
^ped  off  the  blood  with  my  handkerchief.  My 
^He  revived  him.  He  spoke — how  sweetly  did 
^Qie  accents  fall  upon  my  ear !  I  have  often 
^>^ce  had  the  hard  fortune  to  hang  over  the  bed 
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of  sickness,  doubting — till  I  myself  have  gro¥ 
sick  with  doubt — if  she  I  watched  were  dea 
or  only  in  that  trance  which  so  resembles  deatl 
but  I  know  not  whether  the  first  wakening  sig 
assuring  me  of  her  existence,  ever  imparted 
deeper  transport  to  my  heart  than  I  experiena 
on  first  hearing  Lord  Meclenbury's  voice. 

My  fears  being  thus  calmed,  I  left  him ;  ai 
hobbling,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  and  as  close  i 
I  could,  towards  some  fishermen  I  perceived  . 
a  distance,  hallooed  with  all  my  might,  ai 
contrived  to  make  them  understand  that  v 
wanted  their  assistance. 

They  ran  towards  us,  and  in  a  little  tin 
contrived  a  litter,  on  which  having  laid  tl 
wounded  man,  four  of  them  transported  him  ( 
their  shoulders  to  the  ale-house,  where  we  hi 
left  the  horses,  and  whither  I,  though  with  mui 
difficulty,  contrived  to  accompany  them  on  foe 

This  adventure  necessitated  us  to  take  v 
our  quarters  at  Flamborough  Head,   wheni 
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^  did  not  effect  an  escape  until  the  sixth  day 
«ftw  our  arrival  at  it. 

We  reached  Bridlington  late  in  the  evening, 

^  my  firftt  wish  was  to  inquire  about  Lady 

^irbtra  and  her  daughter,  of  whose  society  our 

■Ml  Qnfottunate  accident  had  so  long  deprived 

*>ie,  aod  who  were  not,  I  knew,  to  remain  much 

*ojg«r  in  that  part  of  the  country.     But,  how- 

^'wr  great  my  anxiety  to  hear  something  of  a 

penon  so  dear  to  me,  I  refrained  from  asking 

^^  questions,  as  I  intended  to  inform  myself 

pcnonally  about  them  on  the  morrow,  and  at 

tlie  same  time  tell  the  reason  of  my  long  absence, 

such  an  explanation  being,  I  felt,  indispensable 

sfier  onr  last  interview,  and,  I  may  say,  our 

secret  understanding  on  the  sands. 

On  the  following  morning  Meclenbury  and  I 
"■m  teated  at  breakfast,  when  he  said, 
**  80,  then,  T-*ady  Barbara  is  off,  it  seems ; 
''^  JTWt  told  me  they  left  Bridlington  on  Tues- 
■J»  tlie  day  before  yesterday." 
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''  Off!  Left  Brtdlinglofi !  *     I  exdaincd 

'^  you  caii^t  mean  that !     They   were  to  hi 
stayed  here  another  week.* 

"  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  haftteneil  thi 
departure ;  I  fully  expected  to  find  the«  hm 
And  where  are  they  gone  ?  "  I  iiiqiriwdj 
To  Beverley,  I  hear.  It  appears- alio  tij 
Curteis  is  to  join  them  shortly ;  if,  indMdi  he 
not  already  gone.*' 

**  Curteis  ! — is  he — is  he  rtallif  gone  to  B 
verley  House  ?  "  I  inquired,  as  if  I  had  not  ? 
fore  known  he  was  to  visit  them.    In  truth* 
last  interview  with  Miss  Denison  had  tendsr 
to  tranquillize  my  mind  that  I  had  not  « 
been  very  much    occupied  with    thought' 
Curteis,  and  thus  the  assertion  respecting 
came  like  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  to 
xle  me. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Meclenbury ;  *•  does  tl 
prise  you  P     Mr.  Gigglingtone  told  us 
to  visit  them.     He  kept  one  part  of  thf 
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<S|L  Then  aaeiM  to  be  a  treaty  of  mrriage 

WImI  l—m  what !— tieaty  I " 

m:.  I  hefix  that  Curteis  baa  been 
p  taiBaiUrioe  lor  some  time  past,  aod 
giiiig  to  Beverley,  to  see,  I  suppose, 
^Iftini—Hj  bring  about  matters." 
'  ^Btimg  to  Beverley  to  see  if  he  can  bring 
tkmt  matters! — Why,  what  matters  can  he 
vU  lo  faring  about  at  Beverley  ?  '^ 

**How  you  do  repeat  one's  words,  Bouvcrie ! 
Whit  matter  ? — why,  I  told  you  the  matter, 
iUt  I  ? — the  matter,  I  suppose,  of  marrying 
Hki  Denison — they  say  he  is  dying  for  her.*^ 

^HytMgi  He  the  insolence  to  be  dying  for 
^-*Ae  dying  for  Miss  Denison — he  marry  Miss 
^riion,  indeed  !  Never,  Meclenbury,  never, 
^is  too  good,  t(X)  beautiful,  too  amiable,  too 
tttdleot  for  such  a  one  as  he.  I  dare  say,  ne- 
^vtkeUift,  be  may  have  the  impudence  to.  wish 
»^t '' 

^OL  I.  M 
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**  But? — but  what? — What  is  it  you  mec 
Bouverie  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  mean  this, — he's  a  monstrous  i 
pudent  fellow  to  pretend— ay,  even  to  thi 
of  Miss  Denison.  What !  shall  your  cousin- 
lady  who  has  the  honour  to  be  related  to  1 
Carlingfords — unite  herself  with  the  son  o^ 
stock-broker  out  of  Basinghall-street  ?  Wl 
will  your  father  say  ?  Besides,  she  wotit  mai 
him." 

"  Why,  I  must  own,"  replied  Lord  Med^ 
bury,  ^^  that  it  is  not  quite  the  match  my  fatl 
or  any  of  the  family  would  approve ;  but  wl 
can  he  do?  Beatrice  is,  unfortunately  for  b- 
fortuneless,  and  dependant  on  that  most  lii 
woman,  her  mother,  who  will,  no  doubt,  pi 
mote  that  or  any  other  tolerable  match,  if  or 
just  to  rid  herself  of  one  whose  merits  put  1 
own  absurdities  to  the  blush  every  hour  in  1 
day.     Besides,  too,  it  will  make  room  for  t 

newly-born  brood  of  little  Grigglingtones.     -^ 
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^iU  ttad  and  cbde,  Curtds,  it  seerosy  is  a 

*o  of  fortune.'" 

**  Ye$f"  I  replied,  with  a  sneer  which  I  did 
M  e?en  try  to  repress,  '*  his  father's  till  was 
■dl  Kockedf  I  have  no  doubt !  So,  then,  you 
<pprave  of  this  most  splendid  alliance  i  And 
pny,  my  lord,^  I  continued  in  a  more  sub* 
dMed  tone,  *^  who  was  it  informed  you  of  this 
ii^iiiortly  after  our  arrival  ?" 

'^  Peter  was  in  here  telling  me  of  it  just  be- 
fcfe  you  came  down  to  breakfast ;  and " 

*^  Peter  again ! — Peter,  that  cursed  fellow  I 
*^thai  I  don^t  believe  a  word, — no,  not  a 
*igle  syllable  about  it !  I  tell  you  what,  my 
W,  I  've  a  very  bad  opinion  of  that  man  —  a 
^oy  bad  opinion  indeed  of  him  !  I  take  him 
^  be  the  idlest  and  most  gossiping  rascal 
dut  ever  breathed.  Peter,  forsooth  !  Peter  I 
*"I  widi,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  Peter 
^*^  mind  his  own  business  !  There  was  I 
^ging  away  at  the  bell  this  morning  till  my 

m2 
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arms  ached,  before  I  could  get  that  lazy  ra» 
to  bripg  up  my  boots  ;^-chattering,  and  drif 
ifig  beer^  and  listening  to  a  parcel  of  lies.  I 
companions!  What  should  he  know  abc 
such  matters?  an  idle,  good-for-nothing  ' 
gabond,  gadding  about  the  town,  instead 
attending  to  his  work  !" 

"  Your  very  best  friends,  my  dear  B< 
vcrie/'  said  IVIeclenbury,  **  must  own  you 
he  somewhat  quick  and  hasty,  and  admit  th 
if  not  inexorability  acer^  you  at  least  merit  1 
other  epithets  of  impiger  iracundusy  bestow 
upon  the  son  of  Thetis ;  yet  it  is  not  often  tl 
a  man  may  Fee  you  so  moved  as  at  preset 
What  the  deuce  is  amiss  with  you?  Wl 
makes  you  so  angry  with  my  poor  old  frie 
Peter  ?  and  why  do  you  seem  to  take  Curtei 
marriage  with  my  cousin  so  much  to  heart  F* 

"  Curteis  !  —  marriage  —  cousin  !''  I  cou 
bear  it  no  longer ;  but,  clasping  my  two  han 
before  my  face,  and  leaning  on  the  table,  ^* 
Heaven !''  I  said,  *'  is  it  possible  T      It  ^ 
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*f  ooJj  exclamation,  and  that  was  breathed 

i>fth  nther  than  spoken, 

Tearacame — not  such  tears  as  I  had  shed 
*nefeir  days  ago,  when,  calling  to  mind  my 
tfeoot  interviews  with  Beatrice,  I  reflected 
h  die  probability  of  my  union  with  her : — not 
nch  as  these,  but  bitter  tears,  tears  of  anguish, 
^iitt^paintment,  shame — of  hopelessness  I  tears, 
"iuob  I  then  thought  could  never  be  succeeded 
by  A  imile,  nor  cease  to  flow  but  when  my 
btut  ceased  to  beat. 

^Good  heavens!''  exclaimed  Lord  Meden- 
iKuy,  starting  up  and  coming  round  to  me, 
^whit  is  all  this,  Bouverie?  Have  I  said 
^thing  to  offend — to  hurt  you,  I  mean  ?^ 

As  he  hung  over  me,  I  took  his  hand  and 
Pf^BKed  it  in  mine ;  but  my  heart  was  too  full 

to  speak. 
^Answer,  Bouverie!     Tell  me,«-is  it  pos- 

■Me— do  you  yourself  love  that  girl  ?** 
Without    looking  up,   I   breathed  my  an- 
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"  Yes.** 

•*  And  why  did  you  never  tell  me 
fore,  when  I  have  so  often  jested  i 
on  the  subject  ?" 

•*  For  that  very  reason,   Meclenbu 

jested^  and  love  is  a  very  serious  matU 

you  spoken  gravely,  I  should  willir 

told  you  all  about  it.     I  longed  to  d 

felt  ashamed.'' 

**  How  very  foolish  P 

"  I  own  it  so ;  but  no  matter.  1 
love  her,  — deeply,  desperately  love 
love  her  as  woman  never  before  wc 
There  !^'  I  continued,  looking  up  — 
confessed  all — I  have  no  longer  any 
conceal — no  further  shame  of  talking 
about   her.      Ask    what   you    choos* 


answer." 


•*  Well,  then,  Bouverie,  tell  me,  is 
aware  of  your  affection  for  her,  and 
any  reasons  to  think  she  approves  of  i 

"  She  must  know,  and  does  know,  1 
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of  mj  lore;  and  on  leaving  this  place,  I  fan- 

^  I  iraa  not  indifferent  to  her:   but  this 

Wj departure  coofounds  all  my  ideas;   and 

Ae  talk  of  her  marriage  with — a  curse  on  the 

^n'soaone I— overthrows  everything  and  dis- 


^tiotsme.'^ 

''At fix'  her  hasty  departure  from  Bridling- 
^ci,  she,  not  being  mistress  of  her  own  actions, 
is  not  answerable  for  it;  and  with  regard  to 
the  inarriage,  it  may,  for  aught  I  know,  turn 
out  to  be  village  gossip.     I  hope  so  with  all 
nj  hetrU    But  let  us  go  into  the  garden  ;  we 
can  talk  over  the  business  ^  under  the  green- 
wood ihade'  better  than   here:    besides,   the 
wi  air  will  refresh  you." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

When  we  got  into  the  garden,  I  instr 
ed  my  companion  in  the  whole  affair,  and 
him  my  reasons  for  hoping  to  be  well  rece 
by  his  relation.     I  could  not,  however, 
reproaching  him  for  having  spoken  in  su< 
loose  manner  of  my  conduct  to  other  woe 
and  saying  that  he  certainly  had  done  me 
siderable  injury ;  for  that,  though  her  b 
viour,  when    we  afterwards  met   beneath 
cliffs,  made  me  hope  a  night's  reflection 
sufficed,  if  not  entirely  to  eradicate,  at  ] 
to  enfeeble  the  impression,  yet  our  sudden 
parture   from  Bridlington,    and   long  abs 
from  it,  must  necessarily  have  tended  to  re 
and  confirm  the  ideas  he  had  first  raised  ol 
inconstancy. 
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Whea  I  had  done  speakin^y  he  recommeDd- 

me  to  go  immediately  to  Beverley,  obtain 

interview  with  Miss  Denison,  and  explain 

^•^at  which  certainly  did,  he  said,  need  expla- 

^^^tion —  my  rtatoos  tot  liavhig  made  so  long  a 

^^y  at  Flamborough   Head.     I   replied   that 

^tiii^ipaaiprecmly  what  I  should  like  to  do,  but 

^fau  th^re  seemed  to  be  an  insuperable  argu* 

^^K^CBt i^aiknt  such  a  course;  for  that  my  ap- 

"pttraoce  at  Beverley  House  would  be  regard^- 

^  IS  an  intrusion  by  its  inmates,  they  never 

hiving  invited  me  there. 

fie  promised  to  remove  this  difficulty  by 
^^compaoying  me  there  himself. 

**  We  will,'"  he  said,  '*go,  as  if  in  con  tin  ua- 
^^  of  our  tour,  and  put  up  at  the  town  of 
"^c^verley,  whence  we  can  ride  over  to  call  on 
^^y  Barbara  as  often  as  we  like.  You  will 
^Wq  have  opportunities  enough  of  seeing  and 
conversing  with  her  daughter ;  and  if  ever  yoii 
*^ud  in  need  of  my  good  word,  depend  on  me, 
you  shall  have  it ;  for,  besides  that  I  owe  you 

M  5 
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something  for  my  former  malice,  I  would 
rather  a  gentleman  should  mate  with  mj 
dam  little  playfellow  than  such  a  one  w 
teis,  even  though  he  should  be  ten  tin 
rich.  But  all  this  must  be  done  as  qi 
as  possible,  because,  in  the  first  place,  tl 
law  you  give  your  rival  the  better;  a 
the  second,  because  I  know  not  how  a 
may  be  called  upon  to  attend  my  fathe 
mother  on  their  journey."' 

"  When  do  you  expect  to  set  out  ?— B; 
bye,  I  saw  a  letter  on  the  table  this  moi 
My  inquiries  ought  to  have  come  earlier; 
upon  my  word,  I  have  had  so  many  an3 
about  myself  that  I  really  had  no  spirits  1 
after  Lady  Derlincourt.  Pray,  how  is 
mother  now  ?^ 

"  She  has  had  nothing  new  to  compli 
since  we  left  home,  and  indeed  her  g 
health  has  been  rather  better  than  h 
nevertheless,  her  physician  still  contini 
think  it  will  be  prudent  to  winter  in  tb 
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ddns ;  and  as  neither  she  nor  mj  father  are 
fend  of  a  long  sea-voyage,  they  intend  traveU 
liiig  through  France,  crossing  the  Pyrenees, 
going  on   through   Spaia  and   Portugal,   and 
tbenoe  taking  ship  for  their  ultimate  destina- 
tiaii«    Nov,   as  they   mean   to  proceed   very 
dowly,  we  must  set  out  very  early  in  the  year, 
perhaps  in  a  month  or  six  weeks'  time ;  and  so, 
•s  yon  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  at  Brid- 
lington, we  will,  if  you  like,  leave  it  imme- 
diately, go  to  Pickering  Hall,  where  we   will 
'^^nudn  a  couple  of  days, — for  I  should  wish 
to  see  my  mother,^-and  then  proceed  on  our 
Journey  to  Beverley.     What  say  you  to  this 
^wingement  ?" 

'^  That  I  have  no  words  to  thank  your  kind- 

J^ess,  my  lord,''  I  replied ;  "  and  that  in  two 

'*«ori  from  this  time  I  will  be  in  readiness  to 

Attend  you.     Grant   me  this   interval,   for   I 

'^•k,  as  King  Henry  the  Fifth  expresses  it, 

^^  commune  awhile  with   my   own   bosom.'' 

^  adieu !" 
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Saying  thisi  I  quitted  him  —  hurried 
gained  the  beach  — arrived  at  the  rocks  wl 
I  had  seen  Beatrice  at  our  last  meeting, 
climbing  to  the  accustomed  spot,  sat  c 
Here  I  held  debate  with  myself,  and,  wi 
much  calmness  as  the  frenzied  state  o: 
mind  permitted,  put  together  every  di 
stance  \vhich  had  happened  during  oui 
quaintance,  but  principally  that  of  her  I 
viour  to  me  at  our  last  meeting,  and  th 
the  report  concerning  her  marriage,  and 
asked  what  conclusion  I  might  draw  fron 
general  view. 

After  much  mental  conflict,  I  decided,' 
1  believe  people  generally  do  decide  in 
cases,  —  that  the  matter  was  as  I   wished 
matter  to  be,  and  the  report  altogether 
true. 

Having  thus  reassured  myself,  1  again 
scended  to  the  sands,  and  going  as  near 
I  could  guess  over  the  very  path  we  had  t 
together^  I  recalled  to  mind  every  ezpne 
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ikUiKtoed,  and  each  change  her  features 

U  imdei^ooe  when  uttering  it.     Each  ges*. 

tOR^  ward^  and  look  was  painted  so  vividly 

Ubie  my  imagination,  that,  sometimes  almost 
iaiTiiig  her  to  be  again  walking  at  my  side, 
IJikcoed  myself — and  this  was  perhaps  the 
Alt  instance  of  my  having,  if  I  may  so  call 
it)  embodied  my  ideas  in  the  form  of  poetry — 
^0  i  departed  spirit  returning  to  the  world 
11  order  to  glad  himself  with  the  sight  of  the 
^Ajeeti  dearest  to  him  when  living  in  it. 

Again  I  mounted  the  rocks,  again  looked 
4nni  io  the  direction  I  had  seen  her  approach ; 
^,  finally  descending,  went  to  the  spot  on 
^'Udi  we  had  parted;  it  was  the  very  spot, 
the  exact  spot — so  at  least  I  tried  to  fancy. 
^  tide  had  just  quitted  it, — and  kneeling 
^icadeit,  I  took  up  some  of  the  sand,  which, 

<"^  Teluroing    home,   I   most    carefully  pre- 

iQved. 
'Huts  possessed  of  a  memorial  of  the  place, 
1  Tose,  sad,  retreating  with  my  face  towards 
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the  point  I  was  leaving,  continued  looking  o 
it  till  the  jutting  promontory  hid  it  from  m 
sight.  I  then  returned  and  hastened  horn 
Was  not  this  most  foolish  ?  yet  better  be  th 
frenzied  fool  to  do  such  acts  of  foolishnee 
than  the  dull  heartless  fool  who  laughs  at 
Oh  I  Folly  takes  more  forma  than  one. 

If  the  terror  of  incurring  ridicule  had  hithE 
to  withheld  me  from  making  Lord  Mecis 
bury  a  confidant  of  my  passion,  that  bar 
communicativeness  being  now  removed,  I  a'V 
ply  made  up  for  the  long  silence  it  had  l& 
on  me.  Like  the  notes  congealed  by  a  frc 
of  Russia  within  the  trumpet  of  the  renowim 
Munchausen,  and  which  the  benign  influerJ 
of  a  more  southern  climate  loosened  in  a  lo3 
strain  of  melody,  so  did  the  words  whi< 
shame  had  chilled  within  my  bosom  now  m^ 
at  the  approach  of  kindness;  and  thus  t-^ 
general  tenor  of  our  conversation  during  t' 
journey  related  to  the  hopes  and  fears  I  Cf 
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^otmed  respecting  the  probable  result  of  my 

ttticbiiient  to  Beatrice. 

Thougb  I  at  first  joyfully  accepted  the 
popotal  of  going  to  Beverley,  and  though  I 
<dl  iateoded  to  profit  by  it.  Time  had  done 
Itti  usual  work,  and  brought  reflections  to 
^ihate  somewhat  of  the  pleasure  I  experienced 
ii  leceiTing  the  offer.  During  the  two  hours 
I  passed  alone,  I  had  found  leisure  to  consider 
diat  our  visit  to  Beverley  would  necessarily  be 
ittended  by  a  number  of  circumstances  un- 
liktaant  to  almost  every  one,  but  particularly 
irbome  and  odious  to  a  man  of  my  peculiar 
toper  and  feelings. 

From  the  very  bottom  of  my  very  heart  and 

MHil  did  I  ever  detest  any  sort  of  publicity  in 

•lairs  of  love, — any  show  or  showing  off  of 

■sdmeDt,  or,  in  short,  anything  which  pos- 

vUy  might  draw  the  eyes  of  people  on  me. 

^  Wed,  too^  any  consent-asking  of  papas  and 

•mmqu;  any  such  sort  of  thing  as — **  Sir,  I 
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wish  to  speak  with  you  in  private,  upom  a  very 
serious  subject^  on  which,**  &c. — For  mine  own^ 
good  party  I  would  fain  only  have  asked  h^ ; 
I  loved,  with  whose  single  ceasent  I  shoul^.. 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied.     In  Bhort^  I  h$i. 
an  insuperable  hatred  to  all  maniier  of  luuDr: 
bug,  and  avoided  it  as  all  good  people  escbffli:^ 
evil  things :   not,  after  all,  that  there  waa  aajij 
real  harm  in  the  usual  arrangements  of  tbdbe 
matters  ;  1  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  thent 
for  general  purposes,  only  they  didn't  suit  me.  - 
Also  did  I  abominate  all  that  harlequin  spe^ 
tacle  which  troops  with  Hymen — costumes  and 
customs,  pomp  and  parade,  forms,  fancies,  fa^ 
thers,  finery,  and  fashions,  ribbons  and  **  rings'' 
and  things  and  fine  array,"  coaches  and  horses, 
friends  and  favours,  cakes,  company  and  cooipi.  . 
pliments,  dancing  and  music,  mirth  and  nier«<' 
riroent,  and,  in  short,  all  that  mighty  agglone^.: 
ration  of  ceremonies  so  much  to  the  tasce  of: 
vulgar  persons,  so  exceedingly  odious  to  tliani; 
who  have  a  soul — that  most  uncommon  thin|f  ii 
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0)^  Lof^!  liow  grteeful  sbowest:  thou  thyself 
^chute  and  <idicate  boBoms, — how  gross  and 
MMfoein  anpoiished  breasts!  Riot  and 
Ite?  fewArj  brft  thee  iD  ;  and  they  who  wor- 
v|^  thee  in  ipority  and  truth,  steal  on  unseen 
^oittis'tbtee  altar,  kneel  and  pour  forth  their 
I  hhrti^  deep  ecstasks  in  awe  and  breathless 
I    itoitiMi. 

Stir  much  rather   than  any  such  foolery 

*^  I  with  Beatrice  have  sought  the  shade 

^9me  time-honoured  grove,  whose  choristers, 

*libt  dandng  through  the  sun-tipped  leaves 

[   ^  iugh,  made  unison   with   us,  and  voiced 

i  **Wious  TOWS  of  love;  or,  —  seated  on  the 

\  '^*e^enamelled  banks  of  some  fair  rivulet, 

*^  birds,  and  beasts,  and  butterflies  with 

,   PWed  pinions,  and  all  the  varied  forms  of 

bathings  which  form  the  unfolded  flock  of 

'itwe,  roamed  around  us, — clasped  her  gen- 

tk  hand  in  mine,  and,  asking  if  she  loved  me 

*^ioi]ld  love  me  always,  have  received  her 

*^^*tr  in  that   downcast  look  which   telleth 
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more — oh,  more  than  words  can  utter; 
then,  leading  her  to  some  near  hermitage, 
hidden  the  holy  Eremite,  its  habitant,  U 
our  fates  in  everlasting  bonds, — the  6i 
served,  and  he  himself  alone,  being  witni 
our  bliss ! 

This  should  I  infinitely  have  pref 
being  from  my  very  infancy,  as  once  I 
hinted,  a  bit  of  a  barbarian;  but  lying, 
did,  under  the  misfortune  of  being  bon 
civilised  land,  I  felt  constrained  to  o 
with  its  established  usages,  and  to  woo  an 
en  rigle* 

1  still,  therefore,  kept  to  my  purpose  of 
to  Beverley,  though  I  anticipated  a  tho 
evils  at  the  place ;  amongst  which  the  gi 
was  that  of  meeting  Gurteis.  The  bare  i 
contending  witb  whom  for  supremacy  : 
affections  had  in  it  something  more  rei 
than  I  am  able  to  express.  Then,  too, 
it  for  granted  that  both  Lady  Barhai 
Mr.  Oigglingtone  would  do  their  best  t 
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the  pretensioas  of  ny  rival;   and   then 
I  shuddered  in  refieeting  on  the  effect 

their  oouasels,,  aided  by  the  hourly 
itiea  of  Curteis  himself,  might  have 
d  oo  the  mind  of  one  already  impressed 
)rd  Meclenbury  with  an  idea  of  my 
ttscyf  and  whose  prejudice  on  that  point 
een  confirmed  by  my  long  and,  as  yet, 
nnted^or  absence  from  Bridlington. 
be  course  of  our  conversation,  Lord  Mec- 
y  inquired  how  my  father  was  likely  to 
I  my  marriage — "  For/'  he  said,  "  Bou- 
you  are  somewhat  young  to  take  unto 
ilf  a  wife,  it  must  be  owned  P 
irted  as  though  he  had  put  some  unex- 
[  question,  and  raised  a  difficulty  which 

never  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  a 
able  Being,  or  which  if  it  had  occurred, 
i  have  been  dismissed  forthwith,  as  it  al- 
had  been  by  me,  who  never  ventured  to 
t  a  welcome.  In  truth,  he  asked  me  that 
I  I  had  never  yet  fairly  dared  ask  my- 
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self :  I  knew  my  father's  opinion  on  thee 
jects  so  well,  that  1  could  not  for  one  m 
indulge  the  thought  of  his  consenting  t 
a  greenhorn — so  he  called  me  I— and  a  yc 
brother  to  boot,  should  marry  a  girl  w 
fortune,  and  thus  be  burdened  with  tl 
pense  of  a  family  before  I  had  the  ma 
providing  for  it. 

Not  only  had  he  always  expressed  h 
averse  to  early  marriages,  but  had — atid 
hated — treated  the  matter  with  ridiculi 
short,  he  was,  I  knew,  sure  to  have  t 
reasons  at  least  in  store-^and  all  of  them 
lent — why  I  ought  not  to  do  as  I  liked  i 
particular.  Now,  as  I  never  could  conti 
overthrow  his  reasons,  I  thought  it  best  U 
out  of  their  way,  lest  they  should  ovei 
me ;  from  which  desuetude  of  communi 
it  happened,  that  when  Meclenbury  thi 
expectedly  dragged  me  into  their  oomp 
stood  struck,  as  they  say,  all  of  a  hea] 
<^  afraid  with  much  amasement.** 
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empted  to  slur  over  the  question,  but 
i^iiry.  waa  by  no  mean*  the  land  of  man 
this.  He  would  have  an  answer,  and 
iqe  ao  long  and  forcibly  on  the  point, 
■I  at  last  fain  to  confess  aome  fear  of 
T-8  not  wishing  me  to  marry  for  some 
rcooie,  unless,  indeed,  I  could  marry 

irat  difference  amounting  to  anything 

I  tiff*  which  we  ever  had  was  on  this 

;  for  not  only  did  he  use  all  the  gentle 

la  which  a  sincere  friendship  dictated, 

entreat,    and  implore  me   to  go  no 

in   this  affair    until   I   had    received 

T*s  approbation,  but,  finding  remon- 

produce  no  effect  —  though  I  was  se- 

ached  by  some  of  his  expressions— he 

hia  plan  of  attack,  and  began  to  ply 

good  round  scolding  words:  and  at 

plainly  told  me  that  if  /  was    such 

ss  to   persevere    in    carrying    on    a 

^ffiur  uncountenanced    by    my    family, 
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he  at  least  would  be  more  my  friend  than  t: 
assist  me  in  doing  so;  and  he  summed  upb^ 
telling  me,  I  was  no  longer  to  calculate  on  hi 
former  promise,  for  that,  retracting  it  from  tha 
moment,  he  would  neither  accompany  me  t4 
Beverley,  nor  be  in  any  manner  implicated  ii 
a  business  which,  prosecuted  under  such  un 
favourable  auspices,  had  no  appearance  but  a 
terminating  in  sorrow  and  distress,  not  to  ni 
only,  but  also  to  his  cousin. 

Behold  me,  then,  again  put  on  my  ow 
resources.  How  mad  I  felt !  At  the  momenl 
I  do  believe  I  regretted  not  having  left  hif 
in  the  ravine  at  Flamborough  Head  —  I  di^ 
all  but  tell  him  so.  Most  men  would  have  bee 
affronted;  not  he  the  least  in  the  world,  fin 
being  a  man  of  reason,  he  could  make  all  m 
sonable  allowances  for  my  unreasonablenefl 
and  though  possessed  of  good  and  amiable  fed 
ings,  had  happily — oh,  happily  for  him  I — qdi 
passions. 

He  attempted  to  console  me;    said  thci 
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were  m$ny  women  in  the  world  as  beautiful 
^B&Ltriee^ — which  of  course  I  dido^t  believe 
I. Void  ci^ — aod  with  larger  fortunes,  whom 
■J^fitlier  would  rejoice  to  see  me  marry.     He 
W  done  MB  wisely  to   speak   to   the  winds ! 
I  would  not  be  consoled,  nor  listen  either  to 
9j  iiiice  of  giving  her   up,  nor  of  asking 
■jr  father's  consent  before  I  demanded  hers. 
No;  I  resolved  that,  as  he  would  no  longer 
kmy  friend  and  accompany  me  to  Beverley,  I 
*^d  thenceforth  be  my  own  friend,  and  ac- 
oonpsny  myself  there.     I  would  get  a  private 
iBternew  with    Beatrice,   make    her   promisie 
^er  to  marry  Curteis,  nor  any  man  but  my- 
^i  and  then  fashion  my  future  conduct  ac- 
^Qvding  to  circumstances — that  is  to  say,  first 
^btioi,  if  possible,  my  father^s  permission   to 
^ittrj,  or,  failing  in  this,  marry  her  first  and 
^httiii  his  permission  afterwards.     However,  I 
Hi  fully  resolved  to  see  Beatrice  and  have 
^  consent  before  I   said  a  word  about  the 
••tter  to  any  one. 
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In  the  midst  of  such  reveries,  at  about  t 
o'clock  OD  a  chilly  evening,  wrapped  up  in 
large  rocolo  and  a  sulky  fit,  I  was  leani 
back,  apparently  asleep,  in  the  comer  of 
small  carriage,  of  which  Lord  Meclenbury  w 
Phaeton,  when  it  suddenly  stopped  at  a  pc 
term's  lodge,  the  gate  of  which  being  throi 
open,  we  entered  the  long  avenue  of  trees  whi 
led  to  Pickering  Hall. 


v^  fj^ifnmMiij,  ;t$6 
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7.^,1^1  ^£^iiiid  the  family  just  preparing  to 
to  to  bed ;  our  arrival,  however,  delayed  them 
^  at  least  half  an  hour,  during  which  time 
^e  learned  Lord  Berlincourt's  final  determi- 
>^stion  of  leaving  home  at  about  the  end  of 
thm  weeks,  remaining  a  few  days  in  London, 
*^  then  setting  off  for  Paris. 

Lady  Derlincourt  had  taken  her  candle,  and 
•^i^y  proceeded  half  across  the  room,  on  her 
^^7  to  bed,  when,  suddenly  turning  round, 

"  By  the  bye,  Mr.  Bouverie  r  she  said,  "  it 

^cr  occurred  to  me  till  this  moment ;  I  have 

*Wie  letters  for  you.     Julia,  my  dear,  there, 

Uke  my  key,  run  up  into  my  dressing-room, 

^  niy  trinket-box,   and  in  the  drawer   on 


^oiTU'  (lays  a^(»,   .Mr.  liouvonc,  aiui  as 
^iri'd  me  not  to  forward  It'tter>,  lest  they 
miss  you  when  moving  from  place  to  { 
put  them  by  very  carefully ,  and  thoi 
them  no  more  till  this  instant.^ 

A  short  time  only  elapsed  before  Li 
Ha  returning,  placed  three  letters  in  my 

I  had  then  lived  too  short  a  time  in  th 
to  learn,  as  I  have  since  learned,  to 
and  grow  pale  at  the  sight  of  a  letter, 
pected  to  have  found  one  from  my  fal 
answer  to  that  I  had  written  to  him,  j 
fore  we  began  our  tour,  to  inform  him 
movements. 

I  was  disappointed,  however,  in  thisr 
two  of  them  were  addressed  in  my  < 

I J  — :-.: —     — J    *i —  -.41 :-  «.i «.  _* 
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''Ote  to  scold  me  when  I  remained  from  home 
'"pr  than  she  thought  proper.  So  I  crammed 
Aeo  tQ  into  my  pocket,  intending  to  read  them 


1  nmained  bdow  stairs  in  conversation  with 

Wd  DerKncourt  and  his  son  just  long  enough 

to  forget  all  about  the  letters ;  and  it  was  only 

^lieD  emptying  my  pockets  as  I  undressed,  that, 

ftidiDg  them  under  my  hand,  I  broke  the  seals 

^  read  them. 

Of  my  cousin^s  two  letters  I  chanced  first  to 

^gbt  on  the  one  of  oldest  date,  informing  me 

^lltt  my  father,  having  been  unwell  for  some 

^J8,  desired  him  to  write.     His  illness,  how- 

^"^ver,  I  was  happy  to  see,  was  not  of  a  serious 

iiature,  nor  by  any  means  such  as,  judging  by 

^  general  context  of  the  letter,   demanded 

viypiesence.   As  the  letter  expressed  no  alarm, 

*>  it  excited  none. 

His  second   was  of  altogether  a   different 

*^tuTe,  and  calculated  to  impress  me  with 

■'**  more  serious  apprehensions.     It  staled 

N  2 
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that,  the  crisis  of  the  malady  having  now 
there  was  no  longer  any  danger;  and  tl 
writer  expressed  surprise  at  not  having  y 
me,  as  though,  in  order  to  spare  my  feeli 
had  mentioned  his  uncle's  illness  in  the  g 
terms  possible  ;  he  nevertheless  intendec 
understand  that  an  immediate  return 
iiave  been  desirable. 

I  was  thunderstruck,  and  referring 
first  letter,  searched  for  some  passage 
might  seem  to  demand  my  return ;  but  il 
vain  I  looked :  nothing  whatever  of  the  sc 
according  to  my  apprehension  at  least 
found ;  and  I  at  that  moment  felt  exo 
irritated  at  my  cousin^s  absurd  delicaci 
called  it,  in  writing  so  darkly  as  to  rea 
true  meaning  unintelligible. 

The  third  letter,  from  Peggy,  now  n 
to  be  opened :  it  bore  the  date  of  my 
first  letter,  and  was  as  follows : 
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UriauL  MjiBTEM,  Lionel, 
"Matter  Priocep  hat  writ  a  line  to  say, 
^  Mppoae,  that  my  poor  master  is  ia  the  doo 
iv^sbsnds;  but  as  he  is  very  tender-hearted^ 
nd  may  not  like  to  fright  you,  mayhap,  by 
tlfing  faoir  ill  my  pocw  master  is,  I  have  writ 
Jou  this  here  bit  of  a  scrap  to  say  that  he  ^s 
Very  ill,  and  you  oft,  by  good  rights,  to  come 
Ud  see  bim;  and  indeed,  my  dear  Master 
Uooel,  'tis  very  wrong  of  you  to  keep  away  in 
inch  manner  from  your  poor  father :  and  you 
VIS  away  to  Cambridge  for  your  laming  and 
ttsdies,  and  the  like  of  all  that,  for  nigh  on 
two  months ;  and  when  the  vocation  corned, 
ind  I  thoft  you  would  have  come  home  to  see 
us  dly  away  you  start  agen  with  that  young 
|,  wd;  and  it  is  going  on  nigh  on  four  months 
<^K  I  ha'nt  seen  the  color  of  your  skin,  and 
IdoQ'tkDow  if  I  should  know  you  again. 

^d  my  poor  master  used  to  plague  him- 
•*  «bout  you  bitterly  at  first.     *  Peggy,'  says 
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he  when  he  seed  me,  *  I  wish  Lionel  wi 
to  ride  out  with  me ;'  at  another  time,  *  I 
I  wish  Lionel  was  corned  home  i*  and  now. 
I  meets  him,  he  says  ^  Good  morrow,  P 
and  away  he  goes,  and  never  says  a  word 
you,  because  why  ? — Master  Princep  is  f 
with  him  and  his  mamma,  and  they  does 
ther  all  he  wants :  and  indeed,  my  dear  1 
Lionel,  you  oft  to  come  back.  And  so  no 
at  present,  from  your  loving  nurse  and  In 
servant,  Margaret  Truemj 

"  Tunbridge  Wells/* 

I  rang  the  bell,  and  begged  the  servan 
answered  it  to  order  me  a  post-chaise  f 
earliest  hour  possible  in  the  morning.  Mj 
gination,  naturally  vivid,  made  me  figure  I 
self  my  poor  father,  pale,  fevered,  emac 
stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  reproi 
me  for  my  shameful  unkindness  and  w 
filial  afl^ection  in  not  having  before  been 
him.     How  /  reproached  myself! 
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The  next  ihiog  I  did  was  to  write  a  short 

f^ttr  to  Lord  Derlinoourt,  informiDg  him  of 

^mdaocboly  drcumstance  which  necessitated 

ttjJaviii^  bis  house  at  an  earlier  hour  than  he 

*OQld  rise,  and  thanking  him  very  warmly  for 

tbe  kindness  I  had  received  during  my  visit  at 

Pidetii^  Hall. 

I  then  got  into  bed  and  tried  to  sleep,  in  order 
^  prepare  myself  for  rising  early  in  the  morn- 
^«iod  for  a  long  journey  during  the  follow- 
ing day ;  but  sleep  became  not  my  visitor  for 
iDttf  an  hour.  I  was  most  affectionately  at- 
^hed  to  my  father,  and  could  not  think  of  his 
^uatioQ  without  a  feeling  of  disquietude  and 
^fftor  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
describe. 

1  was  i)ot,  to  be  sure,  on  coming  to  reflect  on 
^matter,  particularly  flattered  that  he  had  so 
^M  forgotten  me  and  allowed  my  cousin  to 
wgroM  all  his  affection :  "  but  stilly  I  said,  "  a 
^wnentary  oblivion — which  too,  after  all,  may 
**ntorein  Peggy's  imagination  than  in  reality — 
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fiiin  fVvf'i  writing  more  strongly  on  the  oc( 
and  nie  i'loni  instantly  setting  ofi'  to  see  a 
of  whom  I  was  so  fond  ;  though  I  could  i 
reflection,  but  acknowledge  that,  even  il 
done  so,  I  could  not  have  been  a  wUt  1 
advanced  on  my  journey. 

There  was,  however,  one  part  of  his 
letter  which  I  could  not  for  a  long  while 
means  comprehend.  What  can  he,  I 
myself,  possibly  mean  by  reproaching  i 
not  coming,  when  surely,  instead  of  p 
me  to  do  so,  he  seems  to  make  light  of 
therms  illness  ? 

Many  men  would  have  been  extren 
dignant  at  this  inconsistency ;  but  it  for 
of  the  contradictions  of  my  character  to  b 
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ofoukiod  mad.     I  imputed  his  conduct  to 

fttt  delicacy  of  feeling ;  and  supposing  him  to 

"gue  that,  in  however  gentle  a  manner  be  had 

itifed  the  illness,  it  was  mj  duty  nevertheless 

to  bave  set  off  immediately,   I  admitted   the 

justice  of  his  censure,  and  laid  the  matter  aside 

without  bearing  him  any  grudge  whatever. 

For  more  than  an  hour  after  reading  the  above 

kttent,  my  mind  was  so  entirely  engrossed  by 

^k  subject  of  them  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  any 

<>ther  thought :  scarcely  even  did  any  on  Beatrice 

l>reik  in  to  draw  off  my  attention.     This  is  not 

^  unnatural  as  may  at  first  sight  appear ;  and 

tliey  who  are  surprised  at  it  must  be  ignorant 

^the  true  essence  of  love, — or,  at  least,  of  such 

love  as  /  was  capable  of  feeling,  and  which, 

^kough  principally  attaching  itself  to  a  single 

object,  was  not  so  enslaved  or  fettered  by  that 

^^ffid  but  that  it  could  diffuse  itself  in  small 

porticos  over  the  whole  universe.     They  who 

(I  have  often  observed  it)  affect  to  concentrate 

their  affections  in  one  point, — that  is,  on  their 

N  5 
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wives  and  children,  and  to  hold  all  othc 
as  nought, — do,  in  fact,  not  love  even  thi 
and  children,  but  their  own  ease  and 
only — in  short,  themselves.  He  who 
true  principle  of  love  within  his  bosom  \ 
with  kindness,  and  be  ever  willing  U 
solace  to  every  member  of  the  creati 
whom  it  has  pleased  its  great  Creator  t 
power  of  distinguishing  between  pleas 
pain.  Now,  in  what  part  of  the  creatioi 
I  iind  a  being  who  had  such  claims  on 
as  a  parent,  to  whom  I  owed  not  o 
existence,  but  the  care,  anxiety,  and 
ness  he  had  bestowed  on  my  nurture  a 
cation. 

When  at  last  my  thoughts,  straying  i 
father'^s  sick  bed,  glanced  towards  her 
ing  whom  I  was  about  to  sacrifice  for  l 
my  heart  felt  a  pang;  for  I  knew  n> 
events  might  happen  during  my  absence 
at  that  time  too  young,  too  thoughtless, 
too  ignorant,  to  be  impressed  with  a  coi 
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^  he  who  doet  right  will,  in  the  long-run,* 
in^e  reason  to  rejoice.     Wisdom  is  not  the 
^operty  of  youth,    however    gifted   it  may 
^;  and  if  youth   sometimes  gives  forth  its 
^isrimij  it  is  only  done  as  magpies  utter  words, 
^liieh  in  tieir  mouths  have  no  meaning.     In 
Sfoiog  to  my  father  I  was  actuated  by  the  sim- 
ple impulse  o{  feeling^— principle  had  no  part 
whatever  in  my  conduct ;  but  the  gratification 
^»f  that  feeling  cost  me  dearly. 

My  plans  were  laid  in  the  following  manner  : 

I    was  first  to  post  with  all  possible  speed  to 

T*iuibridge  Wells,  where  my  father,  for  change 

of  air  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters, 

had  hired  a  house ;  to  remain  with  him  till  his 

bealth  was  re-established ;  then,  again  to  come 

inlo  Yorkshire,  obtain  an  interview  with  Bea- 

icitt)  and  arrange  our  plans  for  the  future  as 

wumstanoes  permitted.     It  never  occurred  to 

Itt  the  long-run— true ;  but  that  run  is  often  a  very 
wg  one  indeed,  and  frequently  puts  a  man  out  of  breath. — 
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me  to  ask  how  1  should  get  my  father^s  per- 
mission to  take  this  second  journey. 

Having  settled  all  this,  I  contrived  to  fail 
asleep,  and  did  not  awake  till  the  servant  came 
to  call  roe ;  when  I  rose,  dressed  myself,  saw  ny 
trunks  well  lashed  on  to  the  post-cbaiae,  and, 
lastly,  went  to  knock  at  Lord  Mecleabury** 
door. 

My  temper  was  never  sulky  or  rancorous.  If. 
I  have  not  always  followed  the  precept  of  St 
Paul,  **  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
wrath,^  I  have  at  least  generally  adhered  to  it  in 
principle,  and  rarely  allowed  the  sun  to  rise  upon 
it. — No,  I  am  not  rancorous,  thanks  be  to  God 
for  this !  Wliat  miseries  have  I  seen  produced 
by  the  petty  passions  so  common  with  those 
common  spirits  to  whom  He  has  denied  the  God- 
like gift  of  mercy  !  I  have,  it  is  true — I  have 
bestrod  a  vanquished  foe,  and  as  he  gasped 
forth  his  soul,  still  bent  my  brow  on  him  re- 
lentlessly—  yet  I  am  not  rancorous  —  for  he 
but  let  me  not  anticipate. 
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Qowefer  angry  I  might  have  felt  with  Lord 

^^enbury  for  the  determined  manner  in  which 

*  nAiied  asMtance,  I  retained  no  resentment 

fiAat  moment;  lo,  finding  he  did  not  answer, 

^  dKrefere  conduding  him  to  be  asleep,  as 

vniadeed  nataral  enough  at  five  o'clock  in  the 

iuiiBg,  I  went  in,  awaked  him,  related  the 

occasion  of  my  sudden  departure,  and  saying 

I  would  soon  write,  took  leave  with  a  heavy 

fliart* 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

I  HURRIED  over  the  country,  and  on  a 
at  Tunbridge,  was  told  that,  though  my 
had  been  extremely  ill,  he  was  now  in 
way  of  recovery. 

When  I  entered  his  room,  he  was  sit 
his  bed-gown,  in  a  large  arm-chair.  I 
still  pale  and  emaciated,  but  evidently  co 
cent ;  he  smiled  cheerfully,  and  held  c 
hand,  which,  taking  in  mine,  I  pressed  to  i 
and  kissed  again  and  again.  I  scarcely 
but  rather  murmured  joy,  whilst  a  sensa 
delight  thrilled  through  my  frame. 

He  informed  roe  he  had  been  very  ill  i 
and  as  I  was  explaining  the  reason  why 
not  come  before,  my  aunt  entered,  and  a 
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afefirafdsJiiiited  that  niucli  conversation  would 

^  the  patient.     I  took  my  leave  therefore, 

V  the  present,  intending  to  go  and  arrange 

^things  io  the  room  I  had  occupied  before 

*7  departure^  but  found,  on  inquiry,  that  my 

"BOsfn  Solomon   had  ensconced  himself  there 

Qriog  my  absence. 

*  Confound  it !  *  said  I  to  myself,  "  what  a 
^l  I  wish  Solomon  would  keep  his  own 
"KQ,  and  leave  me  mine.  He  has  bedeviled 
d  my  books  and  knick-knacks  of  course ;  I 
■lit  go  and  tell  him  to  turn  out.  Oh,  there 
leisr 

Just  at  that  moment  I  saw  him  at  the  other 

^  of  the  garden,  and,  running  up,  I  asked 

fc  after  his  health — I  thought  this  but  civil, 

^hxigh  I  was  in  a  pet — and  then  began  to  beg 

^  would  quit  my  territory. 

To  this  he  objected,  oa  the  score  of  having 

"^  established  in  it  by  the  authority  of  his 

■lAer.    This  plea  of  legal  occupation  I  over- 

^^'^  ID  an  instant,  by  submitting  that  the 
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room  was  my  room,  and  not  his  mother^  room- 
Then  he  muttered  something,  —  then  foUowerf 
a  few  sharp  words  from  me» — then  he  replied 
by  others  which  put  me  in  a  passion,  and  I  told 
hiui  flatly  I  was  in  my  fsither'^s  house,  and  that 
he  was  only  in  his  uncle's  ;  whereupon  he  ni4 
he  would  tell  his  mother,  and  then  I  answeied 
he  was  welcome  to  do  so  if  he  chose. 

And  he  did  so  choose  :  so  when  n&aX  bis  AO" 
ther  saw  me,  she  gave  me  as  good  a  rout-about 
as  ever  I  received  in  my  life ;  asked  me  bo* 
I  could  be  so  wicked,  and   so  wilful,  and  ^ 
wavward,  and  so  unnatural,  as  to  makesucb 
a  piece  of  work  in  the  house  when  my  poof 
father  was  ill ;  then  she  denominated  me  avc^T 
badly  dispositioned,  and  a  very  ungrateful,  tfd 
a  very  unfeeling,  and  a  very  good-for-notUoB 
young  man  ;  and  lastly,  she  deckred  she  wontf 
never  have  anything  more  to  do  with  DMMT 
never  take  my  part  again ;  and,  above  all^  pjR?^ 
tested  she  would  let  me  run  on  in  all  my  9^ 
extravagant  courses,  till  I  became  so  ba4  Ap^ 
my  father  would  turn  me  out  of  thf .  |io4i^ 
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^  which  i  iihould  surely  come  to  the  gal- 
Jbvb^ot  m^t  haply  be  eaten  up  by  hang^ 
v>iBlvsiD-a  desert  island,  like  naughty  Harry 
ifl  die  story-book. 

Hy  aunt  was  an  excellent  woman,  a  most 
cmdletit'  woman  !  but  somewhat  passionate. 
I  becBme  frightened  out  of  my  wits,  my  crest 
feD,  I  gave  up  the  point,  and  lost  my  room. 

I  dways  hated  to  be  put  into  any  room  but 
■By  own,  and  therefore,  naturally  enough,  hated 
SoboKm  for  making  me  occupy  his :  but  I  had 
wuaberless  things  to  think  of  besides  either 
^  room  or  Solomon. 

During  the  whole  journey  out  of  Yorkshire 

W  I  been  reflecting  how  in    the  world   I 

'kmU  ever  be  able  to  get  into  it  again ;  and 

/I  got  there,  what  I  should  do  when  there.    I 

*isto  go  to  Beverley — weU,  what  then  ?     Sup* 

pow  I  should  find  the  report  confirmed  respecU 

ing  Corteis^B  marriage  ?   why,  in  that  case^  I 

Aonld  have  to  come  back  again.    But,  on  the 

dntrary,  suppose  it  untrue;  then,  even  then, 

I  ihoiild  baVe  to  discover  whether  Miss  Denison 
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approved  of  my  suit;  and  suppose 
approve  of  it,  I  should  have  certain  pn 
rics  to  arrange  with  her  friends,  whc 
not,  |)erhap8,  be  over  anxious  to  mar 
relative  to  me  without  first  having  o 
the  approbation  of  my  father,  who,  I  wel 
would  never  give  it,  as  he  had  a  decic 
like  to  early  marriages. 

Since  my  arrival,   now  about   three 
ago,  I  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  sli 
ting  a  general  question  to  him  respectii 
riage ;   but  he  had  replied  in  terms  so 
on  the  folly  of  a  younger  brother'^s  hai 
himself  with  a  wife  and  family  before 
of  twenty-eight  or  thirty,  when  he  sh 
settled  in  a  profession   and    able  to 
them,  that  I  clearly  saw  I  had  no  hopei 
quarter,  and  not  even  my  extravagan 
so  high  as  to  prompt*  or  at  least  to  n 
seriouslt/  think  of  carrying  off  Miss  De 
spite   of  everything,  and  of  risking  t 
affairs  miglit  take. 
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^Of  ID/  objeet  in  wishing  to  go  to  Beverley 

Ml  to  discover  whether  there  was  any  truth 

MtbenpoTt  I  had  heard  of  her  marriage  with 

fitrtof ;  and  if  not,  to  declare  my  passion — 

nine  bow  I  was  circumstanced  with  my  father ; 

nfiwin  her  of  bis  prejudice  against  early  mar- 

ittgiBs,  and  ask  if  she  would  wait  for  me  till  I 

VIS  able  to  overcome  it. 

I  have  told  all  this  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
Ale,  without  delaying  the  story  by  a  delinea- 
te of  the  passions  which  agitated  my  mind 
M  I  thought  on  the  possibility  of  her  being 
ibesdy  engaged,  and  indeed,  upon  that  of  her 
tot  accepting  me,  even  though  she  should  be 
pofeetly  free  to  do  so.  Never  yet  did  mortal 
W,and  not  feel  fear.  What  then  must  / 
We  felt  who  loved  more  passionately  than 
■ortal  ever  did  ? 

1  was  beset  with  difficulties.  In  the  first 
pUoe,  I  had  no  money,  and  my  father  was  not 
likdy  to  open  his  purse-strings  for  the  purpose 
^^  sending  me  on  a  second  trip  into  Yorkshire ; 
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besulfs,  he  would  want  to  know  my  reosoni 
returning  there  so  shortly.  Besides,  again, 
had  in  a  late  conversation  with  me  manifei 
a  very  particular  desire  for  me  to  remain  wb 
I  was. 

He  was  very  anxious  I  should  study  ac 
exceedingly  curious  books  he  named,  in  or 
to  my  taking  a  good  degree  at  Cambridge^  | 
paratory  to  going  into  orders,  and  aettl 
down,  as  he  called  it,  in  a  quiet  and  respecti 
line  of  life.  Now,  though  I  had  never  unc 
stood  that  the  erudition  necessary  either 
obtaining  a  degree  or  taking  orders,  or  for  k 
ing  a  quiet  respectable  life,  was  very  great,  ] 
as  I  chanced  to  be,  as  he  sometimes  told  i 
one  of  the  very  greatest  blockheads  in  ex 
ence,  it  was  requisite  that  /  should  comnie 
betimes,  otherwise  I  must  unquestionably  fai 
accomplishing  the  laudable  object  he  had  in  vi 

With  so  many  obstacles  to  overcome,  boa 
the  world  was  I  ever  to  get  away  ?  Luck 
my  father  himself  put  it  in  my  power  to  c 
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^etbtB  io  the  manner  I  will  shortly  detail. 
^^  isf  bowtvttf  important  for  me  to  premise 
^i^^l^  bowever  much  the  with  of  my  going  into 
'^^y  orders  was  in  my  fathet^s  heart,  he  had 
*^ver  yet  contrived  to  thrust  it  into  mine,  I 
b^  always  bated  the  very  thought  of  being  a 
PWiaoQ;  and  now  for  my  reasons,— -they  were 
>^ge  and  philosophical  1 

I  always  imagined  I  should  look  so  much 

l^etter  strutting  about  in  a  red  coat,  than  when 

talking  demurely  in  a  gown  and  cassock.     I 

should,  I  thought,  show  off  to  so  much  more 

^vantage  in  the  former   than  in   the  latter 

^^oatume;   do   such  infinitely  more  execution 

amongst  the  members  of  the  fair  sex,  who  were^ 

I  Well  knew,  all  of  them,  to  a  woman,  as  fondly 

stacked  to  that  colour  as  I  was  to  themselves, 

uid  would,  1  fancied,  if  I  once  clothed  myself 

in.  the  dismal  dress  of  a  parson,  and  took  on 

itt  the  indelible  character  communicated  by  a 

^iukip's  holy  hands,  straightway  shun  me  like 

»  kper. 
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Is  it  not  strange  that  such  fervor 
passionate  feelings  as  I  possessed  8h< 
have  resided  in  the  bosom  of  one  l)eset  ' 
such  outrageous  follies  ?  Yet  so  it  was, 
with  the  deepest  and  most  intense  love 
veneration  for  all  that  was  great  and  g* 
holy  and  sublime,  there  existed  in  my  be 
as  much  silly,  absurd  vanity  as  in  that  of 
petit  maitre  that  ever  lived,  and  I  was  at  t 
the  most  ridiculous  and  impertinently  troi 
some  little  silly  coxcomb  in  the  world. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  my  visit  to  Brid 
ton  had  produced  a  great  and  most  hi 
change  in  my  behaviour  and  notions.  **  Nei 
says  the  Abbe  Prevot,  "  would  Love  have  ' 
worshipped  as  a  deity,  had  he  not  possessed 
power  of  working  miracles.^'  Yet  my  am 
prejudices  still  clung  round  roe,  and  I  j 
gined  that  Beatrice — ^to  whose  sole  appro 
let  it  be  understood,  I  had  now  any  wial 
commend  myself — would  not  admire  a  caaai 
I  could  not  get  over  the  idea  at  all. 
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One  fioe  moroing,  I  was  taking  a  stroll  in 

^  garden,  when  I  perceived  my  father  coming 

^^ds  me  at  the  other  end.     Pretending  not 

^   see  him,   I  was  about  to  turn  down  a  path 

^  ^uite  a  contrary  direction,  when  he  called 

*^t  to  me, 

^  Lionel,  Lionel !  come  here ! '' 
**  Now,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  I  know  by  his 
^^^  of  voice  what  is  coming.''—"  Yes,  sir,**  I 
^^d,  going  towards  him. 

Just  as  I  suspected,  he  began  to  talk  to  me 
^^^TOt  reading  for  my  degree,  getting  into 
^^*^ri  immediately  afterwards,  and  settling 
^^^  respectably  on  the  living  he  had  in  store 
me  in  Kent. 
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If  I  did  not  like  the  trouble  of  re 
a  degree,  I  absolutely  hated  the  idea  < 
down  respectably  on  a  living  in  Kent 

I  thought  I  might,  perhaps,  Im 
compromise  matters,  agree  to  one-hs 
proposal,  and  so  get  excused  the  at 
so  I  told  him  I  would  certainly  ret 
degree, — not  a  very  difficult  honour  t 
but  that  as  for  taking  orders,  I  fea 
quired  more  erudition  than  I  possesi 
so.  *'  Only  think  what  a  vast  deal 
learning,  and  thought  it  must  requin 
a  sermon  !"  I  said  ;  *'  and  you  know 
often  told  me  I  am  a  great  blockhead. 

^^  Blockhead,  blockhead  l*^  he  cut 
by  saying ;  *'  why,  so  you  are,  Lioc 
sure,  in  many  things.  You  are  idle  a 
ish,  and  behave  like  a  fool  and  an 
enough,  Heaven  knows,  for  that  mc 
as  for  being  a  blockhead — absolutely 
heaJf  I  never  exactly  said  thatm  Yi 
the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge. 


ffofkft'kuppoter  bat  then  y&a  are  so  oon- 

tMedtj^^VBe^   therels  .mr  makiiig  you  do 

a^tiitDg'.'   Vkdie& — leanmigF     What    doeft 

VjUraMfwaM  of  learniDg !  ^  the  rector  of 

***ra*Beta  in  his  wrath,''  I  muttered  to  my. 

iSC*^  tidife'aBfebtoraor  Httle  country  villages !" 

*^lHid'ii6t  'Wdl  placed  my  battery,  and  re- 
SiHdt6^hmgt  it.  *'  But,  sir,''  I  replied,  <<  to 
t^  you  the  truth,  I  have  a  serious  objection,  a 
■'ilHy,  tery  serious  one  indeed — one  founded  on 
h^  and  terror,  of  going  into  orders  !  I  have 
Mely  been  thinking  most  seriously  on  what  I 
k«ve  heard  my  aunt  so  often  say,  that  I  am 
kst  good  enough  to  be  a  clergyman.  She  tells 
ne  I  am  very  immoral,  and  irreligious,  and 
b«dly  conducted ;  and,  in  short,  she  says  I  'tn 
vvy  wicked.     Now,  how  dreadful  a  thing  will 

it  be  for  me  to  charge  myself  with  the  cure 

*^  other  people^s   souls,   when  I   am    not,  it 

iMns,  able  even  to  take  care  of  my  own ! 

•^ii  thii  world  it  would  be  a  great  disgrace  to 
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nie  to  attempt  it,  and  no  one  can  say  hon 
may  be  brought  against  me  in  the  next.  W 
knows  but  that  I  shall  be  damned  for  : 
presumption  l^ 

*^  Why,  what  on  earth  can  you  possil 
mean,  Lionel?*^  cried  out  my  father  in  ama 
as,  turning  round,  he  looked  me  full  in  1 
face.  We  arc  all  of  us  particidarly  religio 
moral  people ;  I  see  no  reason  whatever  iff 
you  should  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  fami 
You  are  not  aware,  are  you,  of  any  very  exC 
ordinary  vices  in  yourself? — I  hope  not.' 

*^  No,"  I  replied,  hesitatingly,  and  rati 
cut  down  at  the  little  success  my  manceu^ 
was  likely  to  obtain,  —  '*  I  cannot  exati 
say  that  I  do  feel  anything  very,  very  bi 
about  me ;  but  my  aunt  is  of  a  difiere 
opinion — ^and  you  tell  me  she  is  always  rig 
-—so  I  was  willing  to  take  her  word  on  tl 
present  occasion,  particularly,  too,  as  I  mu 
confess  myself  never  to  have  felt  any  decidi 
call,  ft  she  names  it,  from  the  Holy  Ghost«- 
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00  ioteraal  yearnings  of  the  Spirit,  nor  ad- 

'Dooitioo  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  disaemi- 

^te  its  glorious  truths ;  and  this,  you  know, 

^J  dear  father,  is  what  my  aunt  declares  to  be 

''■dispeDsable  to  a  teacher  of  the  congregation 

^Cbristr 

Here  my  father  began  to  explain  my  aunt's 

^^ressions,  and  inform  me  that  she  never  ac- 

^ted  me  of  any  great  immorality,  though  she 

^^Hnetimes  complained  of  my  not  being  sufB- 

'Siemly  steady.     **  But  this  fault,''  he  conti- 

"^Ued,  "  will,   I   hope,  cure  itself  by  age ;   I 

^^Mi't  despair  of  seeing  you  a  very  respectable 

KK^ember  of  the  Church."     In  saying  this,   he 

Wniled,  and  was  going ;  but  I  let  him  see  that 

*   wished  to  say  something  more, 1  hesi- 

^«rted,— then  lowered  my  voice  some  keys  be- 

lov  its  usual  note,  for  I  knew  myself  about  to 

ent«r  on  a  dangerous  and  forbidden  subject, 

wd  fdt  more  frightened  than  a  schoolboy  who, 

P^g  to  ask  leave  out,  expects  to  obtain  a 

^  flogging  instead  of  a  furlough.     At  last, 

o2 
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"  I  have  just  been  reading  the  Life  of 
Duke  of  Marlborough/^  I  contriyed  to  sis 
Hicr  out. 

*'  Of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  have  yo 
Well,  what  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborougi 
Has  his  grace^s  conduct  anything  to  do  wi 
the  present  subject  ?" 

'^  I  think/'  I  replied,  still  stammering,  "tba 
ho  is  one  of  the  finest  characters  I  ever  heart 
of.^  I  saw  my  father  frown  ;  "  nevertheless' 
I  continued,  ''  I  should  like  to  be  the  Dukei 
or  to  resemble  him." 

"  Indeed  !  —  would  you,  really  ?  Now  Ii 
for  my  own  part,  would  infinitely  prefer  seeiog 
you  carried  to  your  grave.  I  would  ratbo 
myself  heap  earth  upon  your  corse  than  beho^ 
you  clad  in  the  gorgeous  but  disgraceful  tri»1 
pings  —  the  splendid  infamy  of  that  scandals 
deserter  of  his  countrjr's  interests  and  his  m^ 
tei-'s  rights  V 

It  was  too  late  to  retreat;  besides,  I  gg 
warmed. 
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''Wdlfthm^  —  but,  my  dear  father,  you 
f  kow,  ooe  may  be  io  the  anay  without  resem* 
liiog  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  I  dare  say 
I  sittU  never  be  so  great  a  man  ;  I  don't  think 
Idball— but  I  should  like  to  try.  If  I  were  to 
g»ioto  the  army,  I  could  avoid  his  faults,  you 
hov.  I  have  no  call  for  the  Church  ;  and  in 
(he army,  I  kaow  I  should  make  a  figure.'*' 

It  was  well  that  anger  was  my  father's  pre- 
AniDant  feeling  at  that  moment ;  he  would 
odierwise  most  probably  have  annihilated  me 
hj  laughing  outright  at  my  modest  supposi- 
tioD  of  possibly  not  quite  equalling  the  duke's 
iBown.     He  replied — 

**  Make  a  figure  would  you ! — a  pretty  one 

*--in  the  army  !     How  dare  you,  sir,  even  ask 

iBe  nich  a  thing !     What !  to  wear  the  livery 

4  and  receive  wages  from  that  hateful  Hano- 

^^Rian  house,  which   has   usurped   the  throne 

^  our  lawful  monarchs,  and  sent  them  wan- 

faing  over  the  face  of  the  globe  as  pensioners 

^  tbe  bounty  of  princes  who  used  to  tremble 
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but  to  hear  them  named  ! — who  have  ousted  ^ 
hereditary — o\ir  family  and  household  kings, 
monarchs  descended  to  us  through  a  long  lit 
of  illustrious  heroes,  who  have  held  the  Frencb 
man  in  fetters,  and  raised  our  country  to  a  pitch 
of  power  and  glory  which — has  now  passed  for 
,ever  !  Serve  them^  would  you  !— ^Aew/— for 
struggling  against  whose  robberies  your  grand- 
father lost  his  head  !  Are  you  my  son  ?  Out 
on  you  !  At  your  peril,  sir,  let  me  ever  again 
hear  you  talk  in  this  fashion  !^ 

I  was  crushed,  and,  indeed,  made  perfecdy 
ashamed  of  myself,  for  every  feeling  I  pos- 
sessed vibrated  in  accord  to  each  word  my 
father  uttered ;  and  no  wonder  either,  for, 
from  my  earliest  infancy,  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  the  pretensions  of  the  houie 
of  Hanover  execrated,  and  its  members  spoltfO 
of  as  usurpers. 

I  had  imbibed  all  these  political  notioai 
when  a  child,  but  had  since  seen  and  lived  witl 
so  many  people  whose  opinions  were  diametri 
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oppmtify  and  who  insisted  on  the  Stuarts 
a  weak,  tyrannous,  and  prie»t-ridden 
iriioiD  it  waa  impossible  for  England  to 
ipan  the  throne  and  preserve  her  liberty, 
ley  had  not  taken  such  deep  root  in  my 
s  in  my  faiher^s ;  and  therefore,  though 

0  lave  or  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Hano- 
ill  my  dislike  to  it  was  not  sufficiently 
to  make  me  object  to  serving  them,  if 
ley  would  return  the  compliment,  and 
e  from  the  horror  of  a  gown  and  cas- 

ever,  I  plainly  saw  it  would  be  of  no 
talk  any  more  on  the  subject,  and  was 

1  away,  ill  enough  satisfied  with  my 
myself,  and  the  result  of  our  confer- 

hen  he,  with  the  remains  of  an  asperity 
by  my  application,  said  he  intended 
lid  return  to  Cambridge  immediately, 
ras  only  idling  away  my  time  at  home, 
ing  nothing  but  ride  moping  about  the 
y,  instead  of  reading  Euclid  and  Pear- 
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son's  Exposition  of  the  Creed :  he  told  me  e 
that  he  insisted  on  my  writing  to  him 
(juently,  and  reporting  the  progress  I  made- 
Here  was  indeed  an  unexpected  turn  of 
fairs — now  then  presented  itself  a  fine  oppoi 
nity  for  me  to  slip  off  into  Yorkshire ! 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


h  three  days  — to  me  each  day  was  an  hun- 

'W  years — from  the  time  of  the  conversation 

'^ted  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  I  set  out  for 

^hasL  Mater.      On  the  eve  of  my  departure, 

^y  feUher  again  spoke  to  me  on  the  same  sub- 

1^,  in   nearly  the  following  words  —  words 

vluch,  indeed,  made  too  deep  an  impression 

tt  the  moment  for  me  not  to  remember,  and 

^  pretty   correct   in  repeating,  even   at   this 

dittance  of  time. 

*^  Now,  my  dear  Lionel,  let  me,  before  part- 
^  with  you,  impress  upon  your  mind  the  very 
P^  importance  of  your  studies,  and  of  your 
^ng  them,  for  the  next  few  years  at  least, 
y^t  principal,  if  not  your  sole  object     If  you 

o  5 
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do  thisy  you  will  afterwards  be  able  to 
your  own  amusements  and  do  as  you  lik 
but  I  can  tell  you,  whatever  you  ma 
suppose,  that  your  greatest  pleasure  wi 
be  to  continue  as  you  have  begun ;  foi 
yet  did  any  human  being  make  one  i 
knowledge  without  desiring  to  gain  a 
There  is  in  the  possession  of  learning  ; 
delight,  an  enchantment,  accompanied 
sensation  of  noble  pride,  which  is  to  ] 
only  by  the  learned  :  /,  little,  very  lii 
I  have,  would  not  exchange  that  little 
diadem  ! 

*'  I  do  not,  you  see,  threaten  you,  n; 
lK)y,  for  that  would  be  unkind,  and 
have  less  influence  than  gentle  remonsl 
on  a  mind  constituted  as  I  hope  and 
yours  to  be.  Nor  do  I  attempt  setting 
you  the  use  you  may  make  of  lean 
advance  your  fortunes  in  the  world ;  : 
nour,  and  not  profit,  are  the  object 
gentleman's  ambition.    Lucre  is  the  in 
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«  i  fflertbint  ^^  fame   is  a  lure  for   wcmtIcU 

BBgs;  but  le^approbatioD  and  self-esteem  are 

^  Joad-star  of  every  true  and  high-minded 

fVtlflDaOy  such  as  you,  I  hope,   will  prove 

Jnnelf  to  be,  my  dear  Lionel.     But  let  me 

*vijou  against  the  error,  that  most  vulgar 

^  of  supposing  that,  because   born   in  a 

^D  of  life  which  the  world  calls  that  of  a 

prdeman,   you   therefore   necessarily  and   on 

tktf  lole  account  must  be  a  gentleman.     None 

*ebom  orators,  but  many  are  so  made:  thus 

<bo  a  man  is  not  brought  into  the  world  a 

pntleman,  but  becomes  so ;  and  this  is  effect- 

^  first   by   the  education   he   receives  from 

•Aers,  secondly  by  that  which  he  gives  him» 

«y^by  profound  study — by  deep  and  long 

Station  on   his   own   mind,  on  the  actions 

rf  other  men,  and  on   the  nature  of  things. 

Never  yet  did  a  fool  or  a  weak  man  become 

^  gendeman ;  because  the  first,  being  unable 

to  view  matters  in   their   true  light,   cannot 

**Jnguish  virtue  from  vice ;  whilst  the  latter 
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wants  power  to  resist  those  temptatioDS 
amid  the  various  events  of  human  life,  i 
stantly  assailing  him.^ 

Then  pulling  out  a  paper — "  Here,***  I 
*^  is  an  order  on  my  banker  for  a  sum  of 
amply  sufficient  to  defray  all  your  expa 
the  next  half-year  ;•— and  now  farewd 
bless  you !"' 

I  was  struck  to  the  very  heart  with  I 
and  affectionate  kindness  of  this  behi 
and,  whether  proceeding  from  the  effe 
had  on  me,  or  from  a  presentiment  of 
evil  —  for  we  have  forewarnings  of  < 
though  they  are  never  acx»mpanied  by  i 
mation  of  how  to  escape  it^I  know  not 
felt  tears  rise  into  my  eyes.  Flinging  m 
round  my  father^s  neck,  I  kissed  him,  t 
him,  blessed,  and  said  *'  Farewell !'' 
the  last  word  of  mine  which  ever  met  hi 

I  left  Tunbridge ;  I  was  young,  and 
is  not  apt  to  be  inconsolable, — though 
my  journey  to  town  I  never  thought 
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^^  oar  of  his  affeodonate  parting  from  me 

^^^haut  its  reoollection  impreadng  me  with  a 

^^^  aod  melancholy  feeling.     Yet  I  did  not 

think  of  him :  on  the  contrary,  my  fancy 

tly  wandered  into  Yorkshire,  and  I  set 

deriBing  aome  method  of  going  there, 

my  afiaire,  returning  to,  and   se- 

idy  lodging  myself  in  Neville's  Court,  Tri- 

,  before  he,  or  any  one  else  except  her  on 

account  the  journey  was  to  be  under- 

1,  should  gain  a  knowledge  of  my  deser- 


I  then  looked  at  the  order  my  father  had 

me  on  his  banker.     Liberality  was  always 

of  his  many  virtues,  and  I  found  it  had 

rarpaased  my  hopes.    Assuredly  was  there 

>o  very  great  crime  in   stealing  from   books 

«i^t  or  ten   days,  which  I  could  afterwards 

iBike  up  by  an  additional  application  to  them. 

Yd  though  there  was  no  great  crime  in  this 

^rutedljff  there  was  a  crime  in  the  present 

^"■^SBce    and   under    existing  circumstances; 
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and  I  very  well  knew  that  I  was  going  I 
that  which  I  ought  to  leave  undone,  to  r 
direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  a  most  indu 
and  affectionate  parent. 

One  of  the  worst  features  too  of  the  nr 
was,  tliat  I  should  be  compelled,  I  foun 
use  much  deception  ; — such,  for  instance,  s 
writing  a  letter  and  sending  it  under  cov 
some  one  at  Cambridge  for  him  to  put  int 
post,  and  thus  have  the  post-mark,  as  if  I 
self  had  been  there.  My  heart  smote  me 
conscience  accused,  and  my  reason  refuse 
absolve  me  from  the  penalty  of  self-humili 
for  this  piece  of  little  roguery — a  sort  of  t 
,  my  father  most  especially  abhorred.  St 
must  either  resolve  to  be  guilty  of  it,  or 
up  my  plan. 

I  resolved  not  to  give  up  my  plan,  but  t 
guilty   of  this  piece  of  little   roguery, 
woman,  woman  !  from  the  days  of  Eve  tc 
present  time,  you  have  been  doing  little 
than  tempting  men  to  get  into  scrapes  ! 
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The  following  is  the  line  of  conduct  I  laid 
down  formjaelf:— I  should  arrive  in  town  too 
lite  to  do  any  business  on  that  night ;  but  on 
the  next  xnorning  I  was  to  take  a  place  in  the 
«Kb— the  oasty^  foul,  filthy,  coach  !— which  I 
t    kted,  and  abominated,  and  abhorred,  not  only 
Imusp  it  was  nasty,  foul,  and  filthy,  but  be- 
cuse  it  struck  me  as  not   being  a  romantic 
cnrqrtDce  for  a  person  on  such  an  expedi- 
tioQasmine.     I  once  heard  of  a  person  who, 
foiBg  to  do  homage  to  the  lady  of  his  heart, 
IimI  sll  his  horses  shod  in  silver.     I  wished  I 
<!^  do  the  same. 

Well,  this  foul  and  filthy  ceoch  was  to  con- 
vey me  to  Beverley,  at  which  place  I  was  to 
P^up,  and,  taking  special  care  not  to  be  seen 
uj  any  one  who  knew  me,  and  particularly  by 
^her  Curteis  nor  Lord  Meclenbury,  I  was 
*Hty  day  to  go  over  to  Beverley  Park  and 
\     ^»«lch  round  it  from  morning  till  night,  till 
•tbit  I  should  see  Beatrice  alone:  1  was  then 
^  «xost  her,  and  hear  that  on  which  it  ap- 
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peared  to  me  the  whole  happiness  of  mj 
life  depended. 

If  the  result  of  this  explanation  wa: 
wished,  I  was  to  hasten  back — go  to  Cam 
— shut  myself  up — see  no  one-— bury 
amongst  books — grow  exceedingly  leai 
take  a  splendid  degree— astonish  all  my  : 
— spite  ray  foes — delight  my  father,— ai 
him  into  such  ecstasies  at  my  successi 
such  good  humour  with  myself,  that  he 
not  possibly  refuse  me  any  request :  I  w; 
to  ask  for,  and  of  course  obtain,  his  pen 
to  marry  Beatrice,  and  our  nuptials  ^ 
follow  immediately ;  but  what  our  fate 
be  afterwards,  except  that  we  were  to 
premely  blest  and  happy  beyond  what 
ever  were  before,  or  could  be  again,  I  kc 
I  had  no  distinct  project  for  futurity,  t 
view  of  a  more  distant  prospect.  My  ii 
tion  was  dazed,  bewildered,  and  all  01; 
were  engulfed  in  the  one  single  thougfc 
unutterable  bliss  I  should  enjoy  when 
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illkiB  to  esch  other,  I  should  have  obtained 

i  rig^t  of  leading  her  out  alone,  of  climbing 

wk,  of  waaaJkfing  through  open  lands  where 

Ili^Maboatided,  through  thick-leaved  groves 

ifete  birds  were  singing,  over  lawns  and  glades, 

ai  itiklDy  other  lovely,  lonely  spots,   where 

ibie^  save  Ood,  could  see  us !     All  of  which  is 

tody  ^very  pretty  and  very  poetical ;  but  they 

Mis  fike  living  after  such  fashion  must  needs 

il^tnd  seek  for  it  in  Heaven,  for  there  is  no- 

tbg  resembling  it  here  below,  I  can  tell  them. 

Here,  all  is  business,  bustle,  bitter  strife,  and 

ifroggle — a  furious  struggle  to  preserve,  from 

ttoie  who  fear  or  envy  us,  that  which  we, — 

niite  struggling  to  preserve,  would  often  fain 

tj  down — existence  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

I  ARRIVED  in  town — went  to  bed  early 
betimes, — walked  to  the  coach-office,  j 
cured  myself  a  place  for  the  next  mor 
went  to  the  banker,  and  got  credit 
account  for  the  8um  my  father  had  gi 
After  this,  returning  home,  I  wrote  a 
which,  dating  from  Cambridge,  I  enclo; 
friend  at  that  place,  and  begged  him 
it  into  the  post. 

All  this  being  arranged  to  my  satisfa 
l)egan  to  consider  how  I  might  best  em] 
many  feverish  hours  which  must  elapse 
the  commencement  of  my  journey. 

The  day  was  excessively  hot  and  op] 
I  thought  it  would  be  no  pleasure  to  sit  i 
looking  out  of  window  at  hackney-coac 
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my  dustmen,  or  listening  to  the  voices  of  gen- 

ue  Sshwomea  proclaiming  mackerel  to  sell  and 

^Ve  lobsters ;  neither  did  I  much  like  the  idea 

^sweltering  in  a  burning  sun,  about  that  im- 

iHense  accumulation  of  brick  and  mortar,  stone 

*Dd  plaster,  called  streets, — roaming  from  kiln 

to  quany,  and  quarry  to  kiln.     I  always  cordi- 

^y  hated  great  towns,  in  which,  as  my  poor 

Aieod  Jean- Jacques  used  so  often  to  say,  a  man 

■nay  reside  all  his  life  without  once  suspecting 

^Ittt  God  exists.     My  thoughts  turned  towards 

fidds  and  flowers,  green  meadows  and  shady 

^^overs;  so^  working  my  way  up  Oxford-road, 

I  got  into  the  Park.      It  was  filled  with  a  heap 

^dlyapes,  riding  about,  and  driving  about, 

^  smiling  and  bowing,  and  paying  compli- 

'^iQUs,  and  kissing  their  hands  to  one  another, 

^  doing  all  kinds  of  odd  things. — I  glided 

'^gh  them   as  fast   as  possible,   and  soon 

'^ed  at  the  Ha-ha  hedge  separating  Hyde 

f^A  from  Kensington  Gardens.     Here  at  last, 

Ind,  I  may  find  some  degree  of  solitude,  and 

ajojr  my  own  reflections.    A  beautiful  spot  of 
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ground  is  this  Kensington  Gardens  :  the 
ness  of  the  grass,  the  freshness  of  the  a 
verdure  of  the  trees — the  many  benches 
beneath,  and    the  alcoves  intcrs]>ersed 
them,  make  it  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  public  resort  J  ever  saw. 

I  entered  at  the  gate  near  Bayswate 
took  possession  of  the  first  vacant  bench 
— ^but  it  did  not  satisfy  me  long — I  wisl 
be  nearer  the  water,  so  away  I  went  anc 
myself  down  beneath  the  elms  growing 
the  Serpentine. 

I  shortly  got  weary  of  this  also, — that  is 
I  felt  weary  of  myself,  and  of  the  lagging 
I  counted-^not  the  hours,  but  the  very  n 
as  they  passed.  I  had  no  moments  re] 
mind  —  intensity  of  thought  allowed  it 
thought  even  —  if  I  may  use  an  expres 
seemingly  hyperbolical  —  denied  me  the 
of  tliinking, — that  is,  of  so  connecting  m 
as  to  think  to  any  good  purpose.  A 
rose, —  mine  was  a  most  unquiet  spirit 
sure !     People  have  often  expressed  ' 
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^hj  my  body  should  be  so  restless.  Could 
thy  hut  have  beheld  my  spirit !  —  at  one  mo- 
MOC  liAed  to  the  third  heaven,  and  wantoning 
ore  the  stars  in  all  the  joys  of  paradise — at 
^tiier^  plunged  in  a  deep  abyss  of  misery, 
I  calling  De  Profundis  on  the  Creator  to 
troy  it .' 

ipin  I  rose,  and  recommenced  my  travels, 
Dg about  without  any  fixed  object  but  that 
Uling  time,  till  I  at  last  found  myself  upon 
;  glade  of  land  in  which  is  situated  the 
e  lake  opposite  the  Palace, 
lere,  in  those  days,  stood  a  small  grotesque 
iding,  resembling  a  hermitage,  constructed 
li  large  unhewn  stones  laid  irregulary  to- 
iler, and  clothed  with  ivy,  whilst  its  interior 
\  ornamented  with  shells,  coral  branches, 
I  virious  other  marine  productions. 
It  was  so  thickly  surrounded  with  wood, 
t  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  scarcely  ever 
etrate  its  interior :  it  was  quite  the  sort  of 
;e  to  suit  me,  and  I  had  just  turned  the 
op  of  an  old  tree  near  its  entrance,  on  the 
of  which  I  had  already  placed  one  foot. 
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when,  looking  up, — I  thought  I  shot 
sunk  into  the  earth !  I  stood  mc 
Beatrice  was  before  me  ! 

Tlie  noise  of  my  approach  disturb 
we  both  lifted  our  eyes  at  the  same  i 
and  they  met.  Her  first  impulse  se< 
be  alarm  9  for  her  cheek  grew  pale, 
was  going  to  rise ;  her  next  was  that 
prise,  mixed,  perhaps,  with  some  gent 
ing.  My  first  impulse  was  to  kneel,  y 
not ;  but  my  knees  trembled,  and  ray 
she  has  since  told  me,  became  white  as 

I  entered,  and  was  about  to  address  I 
she  prevented  me. 

^^  Ah  !  Mr.  Bouverie,^^  she  exclaimi 
voice  which  faltered  so  as  to  be  scare 
culate,  ^^  are  you  here  !  How  came 
this  place?  Who  told  you  that  I-— tl 
I  mean,  who  told  you  that  we  were  i 
don  ?" 

I  remarked  the  change  she  made  be 
and  we ;  the  peculiar  emphasis  she  laid 
latter,  and  the  difiTerent  import  she  so 
attach  to  the  use  of  the  two  words. 
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tbcD  koowsy"   I  argued  with  myself,    "  and 
Vttbes  to  hide  this   knowledge  from  my  ob- 
crradoo,  that  it  is  her  only,  and  not  Lady 
Ihrhara,  1  can  desire  to  meet     This  is  some- 
Am^  gained  P 

Indeed,  I  could  plainly  perceive — or  at  least 
kmd  I  could  perceive,  that  surprise  was 
IOC  her  only  feeling  at  my  appearance :  it 
VH  accompanied  by  pleasure.  If  an  unbidden 
(lest,  I  was  no  unwelcome  one ;  and  the  con- 
fictioD  of  this,  together  with  the  urgency  of 
tbe  case  necessitating  me  to  speak  all  I  had  to 
9j  as  speedily  as  possible,  inspired  me  with  an 
■woDted  courage  —  a  courage  I  had  never  be- 
fcre  felt  in  her  presence. 

I  seated  myself,  and,  in   as  few  words   as 
ponUe,  said,  that  so  far  from  knowing   her 
to  be  in  London,  I  thought  she  had  been  in 
Torkshire,   and   that  I  never  was  more   sur- 
prised  than  in   meeting    her  in   Kensington 
fiMens.     ^  But  how  is  it.  Miss  Denison,^  I 
vd,  *^  that  I  have  the  happiness  of  finding 
fou  here — and  how  happens  it  you  are  alone  ?" 
She  replied,  that  her  mother  had  left  her  for 
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a  few  minutes,  and  gone  with  one  of  ber  i 
qiiaintances  to  see  a  sick  friend  who  had  apai 
ments  at  the  Palace,  and  added,  that  she  v 
not  alone,  for  that  her  mother  had  left  a  foe 
man  who  was  in  waiting  without  the  giotta 

I  had  perceived  no  footman  in  waiting  an 
I  told  her  so,  for  the  sake  of  gradually  <p 
proaching  tlie  subject  next  my  heart. 

It  is  a  desperate  affair,  let  me  inform  yoU| 
the  asking  a  girl  that  deep  question— **  Do 
you  love  nie  ?"  The  very  idea  of  it  is  ^t  to 
make  the  heart  palpitate,  and  the  lips  quifffi 
and  the  limbs  tremble.  Many  a  man,  whn 
he  has  found  the  long-sought  opportunity  of 
putting  it,  wibhes  iiimself  fairly  again  out  of 
the  scrape, — wonders  how  he  shall  begin  tk 
subject,  —  says  something, —then  heaitatei|-' 
then  makes  a  full  stop, — and  so  forth;  qoiti 
confused,  and  unable  to  find  words  fine  encMgk 
and  grand  enough  to  express  his  ardour,  aiA 
in  such  wise  he  expends  a  vast  deal  of  vtff 
valuable  time:  but  /  bad  no  time  to  spend* 
fur  I  expected  Lady  Barbara  back  every  i^ 
stant — ^yet,  not  to  be  too  abrupt, 
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SIS 


BMwe  jDu  been  long  in  town,   Miss  De- 
?*  lioqoired. 

'  Tbej  bad  aU  come  to  town  about  three  days 

fD^  flbe  replied. 

'^Aod  shall  you  stay  long?*"  I  asked  has- 
Oj;  for  at  that  moment  it  occurred  to  me 
Alt  they  might  have  come  with  the  intention 
d  remaining  some  weeks,  in  which  case,  I 
Aooght,  I  should  be  able  to  steal  up  some- 
tines  from  Cambridge. 

•*  No,'*  she  said ;  "  my  mother  and  Mr. 
O^g^gtone  are  going  on  a  visit  in  the  coun- 
Hy,  i  little  way  off.'' 

It  rather  struck  me  that  this  question  was 
•nrered  in  a  manner  which  showed  she  had 
ntber  it  had  not  been  asked ;  whilst  I  myself 
a  not  quite  like  the  idea  of  this  visit  in  the 
ttontry,  a  Utile  way  off- — I  didn't  know  what 
« night  portend.  Lovers  are  such  very  foolish 
T>ople,  and  have  such  odd  fancies  ! 

^  Indeed !  and  pray,"  I  asked,  in  a  some- 

^  uncertain  tone,  *^  to  what  place  are  you 

I  vu  right  in  supposing  the  first  question 

'OL  I.  P 
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had  been  irksome ;  for  on  hearing  the  second 
she  became  evidently  embarrassed, — was,  I  ma; 
say,  agitated, — as,  with  eyes  directed  to  th 
ground,  she  reph'ed, 

"  Into  Surrey/ 

I  was  answered,  and  remained  silent  a  f& 
moments  through  very  grief,  with  my  amc 
cro3sed  upon  my  lap.  "  Into  Surrey  T  1 1 
last  said,  or  rather  whispered,  in  a  voice  scarce 
ly  audible.  Oh  Heaven  !  my  heart  did  m 
misgive  me  then  for  nothing!  "  Yet,*** — fo 
as  there  were  in  Surrey  an  hundred  oth4 
places  to  which  she  might  be  going  besid* 
the  one  I  dreaded,  I  tried  to  moderate  nt 
feelings, — "  Yet,^'  I  continued,  "  tell  me.  Mi 
Denison,  to  whose  house  are  you  going  ?^ 

"  My  mother's  friends  reside  in  the  neip! 
bourhood  of  Boxhill,"  was  her  reply. 

*^  Miss  Denison  r  I  rejoined,  looking  grave 
and  beseechingly  in  her  face,^"  if  but  ho 
compassion  ^  from  very  pity,  inform  me  ' 
whose  house  is  it  that  you  are  going  ?^ 

There  was  no  reply,  and  I  repeated  the  i 
mand. 
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'*  Hy  mother  wishes  me  to  accompany  her 

to  the  bcmse  of  Mrs.  Curteis.'' 
**  I  thought  as  much,"  I  said,  and  smiled— 

^indeed  such  a  curl  of  the  lip  as  was  on  mine 

i^smed  to  be  called  a  smile.     *Mt  is  then 

(nie^— that  which  I  heard, — you  are   shortly 

to  be— I  cannot  speak  the  word — but  you 

bow  my  meaning.     Is  it  not  so  ?^ 

She  trembled,  her  eyes  were  again  bent 
iipon  the  ground,  and  she  remained  silent  for 
minute,  as  if  reflecting  on  the  answer  she 
Aoold  make.  At  last,  with  a  voice  trembling 
faom  emotion,   and  without   looking  up,   she 

•a. 

"  What  right  have  you,  Mr.  Bouveric,  to 
aik  me  such  a  question  ? — ^at  least,  what  right 
l^ve  you  to  insist  upon  its  being  answered  ?^ 

1  know  not  how  it  happened,— -unless,  indeed, 
A  wts  because  my  long-cherished  hope  of  be- 
H  beloved  had  now  settled  into  certainty,^ — 
bt  all  the  natural  shyness  of  disposition  which 

^  hitherto  so  often  stood  in  my  way  seemed 
*^  kindly  to  have  quitted  me,  in  order  to 
"•le  room  for  the  courage  necessary  to  the 

p2 
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execution  of  a  design  I  had  in  view,  i 
her  question  I  replied  rapidly  in  the  fol 
words: — 

"  What  right,  Beatrice  !  —That  right 
inalienable  right,  which  all  human  en 
have  to  demand  compassion  from  their  ii 
that  right,  which  sorrows  like  mine  may. 
out  fear  of  giving  offence,  claim  from  go 
such  as  yours:  a  right,  which  love,  th< 
pure,  impassioned,  and  devoted,  that  e\ 
made  bosom  pant,  gives  to  the  sufferer  o^ 
for  whom  he  sighs !  Answer  me,^I  ent 
implore — conjure  you  to  answer  me!  i 
tell  me  if  this  is  true  !^ 

Clenching  her  hands  together  on  her  h 
moving  her  head  forward,  she  seemed  1 
the  signal  of  affirmation. 

"  Now,  Beatrice,  one  word  more !  'i 
going  to— to — Well,  no  matter.  Tell  i 
is  with  your  own  consent,  and  free  uuf 
will,  that  you  are  now  about  to  take 
which  must  bind  you  for  ever  ?* 

I  marked  a  shudder  creep  over  hei 
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fiimey  as,  lUting  her  ey es,  she  clasped  her  hands 
idoretbem. 

^  Spare  me — Oh  spare  me!^' — she  passion- 
Kdy  exclaimed ; — **  why — wherefore  will  you 
wow  mj  poor  heart  P* 

^  Because,^  I  replied  with  a  languid  smile, 
^it  is,  I  believe^  the  will  of  Heaven  that  love 
^Id  always  produce  pain  both  to  the  lover 
■d  the  beloved.  I  do  not,  Beatrice,  ask 
tf  this  is  to  be  with  your  consent^  but  if  your 
^^^Ikaiion  was  consulted.  Were  you  not 
pidcd  on  by  the  advice  and  importunities  of 
^Mir  mother  and  Mr.  Oigglingtone  ?  Have 
JOQ  Dot  had  a  reluctant  consent  wrenched,  as 

■ 

^were,  fit>ni  you,  contrary  to  reason  and  to 
J^  affections?  Answer  me  this  one  single 
^QestioD  in  the  negative,  and  I  will  this  in- 
^t  leave  your  presence  and  never  again  seek 
^  let  my  eyes  upon  you.'' 

Her  reply  was  by  a  flood  of  tears  :  she 
•Abed— she  shook,— I  almost  feared  she  would 
*^^  feinted; — but  no — that  which  I  looked 
*V»*  as  a  precursor  of  hysterics  preserved  her 
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from  them.  At  last,  mastering  her  feeling 
she  became  more  calm,  and  now  raising  Ik 
eyes  to  mine,  she,  for  the  first  time,  looked  n 
steadily  in  the  face. 

**  I  perhaps  ought  not,  Mr.  Bouverie,"  si 
said,  *^  to  listen  to  you,  much  less  reply 
your  questions;  yet  why  should  I  attem< 
hiding  that  which  chance  and  surprise  at  yoi 
sudden  appearance  have  drawn  from  me-^h 
which  it  would  be  now  useless  to  deny?'* 

'Mt  is  now  above  six  months  since  1  fir 
saw  Mr.  Curteis.  During  this  time  he  In 
made  me  three  offers — I  twice  rejected  then 
At  the  third  my  resolution  proved  less  stroD 
than  the  importunities  of  my  mother,  and  h 
reproaches  on  my  undutiful — and,  as  she  calk 
it,  silly  behaviour.'* 

"  You  never,  then,  approved  of  him— «« 
from  the  very  first? — You  never  lovetf*— ( 
almost  shuddered  as  the  word  slipped  from  !■< 
and  instantly  corrected  it  to  another  fonn  < 
speech) — ^^  that  is,  your  inclination  was  vfi^ 
in  his  favour  ?^ 

^*  I  will  not  say  that  I  ever  absolutdy  ^ 
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';  I  oeyer  liked  him— never,  at  least  so 
Kotlj  as  to  wish  him  to  love  me.  Yet, 
hiB  the  character  of  being  very  good  and 

fe '^ 

)od  and  amiable  T  I  interrupted  her 
og.  **  Do  Lady  Barbara  and  Mr.  6ig- 
ae  think  that  of  him  ?^ 
s,*  she  replied,  '*  and  said,  that  I  might 
ectly  happy  with  him,  —  as  indeed  I 
might,  had  I  not  seen — ^had  I  not 
-—that  is  to  say,  if  I  had  happened  to 
n ; — indeed,  Mr.  Bouverie,  this  scene 
confused  my  ideas,  that  I  scarce  know 
was  going  to  say — ^but  believe  it  was, 
^  might  perhaps  live  happily  after  a 


ne. 


!  hitherto  preserved  a  grave  and  solemn 
aur  towards  her ;  ray  words  were  utter- 
hollow  and  sometimes  almost  sepulchral 
voice.  This  had  been  the  effect  of  in- 
leand  anxiety  ;  but  I  had  now  no  longer 
'  struggle  with,  and  no  sooner  felt  con- 
by  her  words,  and  still  more  so  by  her 
9  her  tone  of  voice  and  expression  of 
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countenance,  that  not  only  was  my  rival  dis< 
liked,  but  that  /  was  loved,  than  my  wholi 
conduct  towards  her  underwent  a  change. 

"  Live  happily  with  him  after  a  little  time. 
Beatrice  !"  I  exclaimed.  *'  After  what  time : 
— Deceive  not  yourself,  dear  Beatrice,^you  dm 
not  love  him— you  never  will  love  him  : — Time 
Time  will  but  add  loathing  to  dislike !  You  neve 
can  be  happy  with  him — ^you  know  you  cannoi 
Ask  your  own  heart^-what  promise  does  i 
make  ?  No,  Beatrice,  throughout  the  whole  a 
this  wide  world  there  is  but  one — one  singl 
Being  who  has  })ower  to  make  you  blest !  Befl 
trice,  my  love ! — you,  on  whom  my  heart  ha 
been  fixed  so  long  that  it  cannot  now  b 
wrenched  from  you  and  live  ! — will  you— da^ 
you  trust  me  ! — let  us  be  happy  V^ 

1  took  her  hand— it  trembled  at  my  touclv^ 
her  lips  became  pale  as  ashes,  and  her  cheff^ 
white  as  the  cambric  which  hid  her  beariiTj 
bosom.  Her  bonnet  had  been  laid  aside  acS 
account  of  the  sultriness  of  the  weather,  anC 
thus  some  of  the  tresses  of  her  ligbt  hair  de- 
scended straggling  about  her  temples,  through 
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tile  veins  of  which  I  saw  the  quick  blood  wan- 
^ienog)  like  the  blue  waters  of  the  Meander 
tbrough  the  golden  harvests  which  encompass 
It*  i  unpriDted  a  kiss  upon  those  temples  ;  but 
^  vas  a  kiss  so  chaste,  so  pure,  so  passionless 
^  holj,  that  Aogels  might  have  seen  and  not 
Hash  at  it. 

I  continued  to  hold  her  hand,  which  she  made 
BO  effort  to  withdraw.  I  looked  on  her;  but 
kr  cheek  was  averted,  and  her  eyes  were  cast 
iipoD  the  ground.  I  pressed  her  hand ;  then 
<he  looked  up  and  smiled,  but  still  continued 
^t,  as  did  I.  Not  another  word  was  spoken 
^  either  side, — yet  we  understood  each  other 
tt  if  volumes  had  been  uttered.  Volumes  were 
uttered,  but  it  was  in  an  instant — at  a  glance 
"-^t  glance  which  tells  more  than  the  tongue 
^^^  speak  or  can  declare — which  said,  "  Our 
wuls  are  kindred,  our  hearts  united, — let  our 
^ea  be  one  I'' 

^uitted  her,  went  to  the  entrance  of  the 
P^tto,  and  looked  about  me  on  every  side, 
'oere  was  no  one  near ;  and  at  the  other  end  of 
^8^eus  I  saw  but  few  persons,  and  these 
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few  seemed  to  have  too  much  business  of  th( 
own  to  attend  to  mine.  I  flew  past  the  tit 
which  intercepted  a  full  view  of  the  lawn ;  ai 
on  looking  down  an  avenue,  saw  the  footm 
whom  Lady  Barbara  had  left  for  the  sole  pi 
pose  of  attending  his  young  mistress,  and 
guarding  her,  walking  most  gallantly  with 
and  saying,  no  doubt,  the  prettiest  thin 
imaginable  to  a  couple  of  nursery-maids,  c 
of  whom  had  a  child  in  her  arms.  This  ^ 
fortunate. 

Luckily  also  for  me,  they  all  had  their  bac 
turned ;  and  the  man  seemed  to  have  his 
tention    so  entirely  engrossed  by  the  fair 
males  of  his  flirtation,  that  he  was  not  vtf 
likely  to  be  much  in  my  way. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Tfirs  far  everything  proceeded  to  my  satis- 
'^on ;  but  on  again  turning  the  plot  of  trees 
"tfore  mentioned,  I  perceived  two  females  at 

*  distance,  coming,  arm-in-arm,  in  a  direct  line 
''X>in  the  palace.  I  was  too  far  off  to  be  able 
^^  distinguish  who  they  were,  but  fear  told  me 
they  could  possibly  be  no  other  than  Lady 
^fbara  and  her  companion.  They  were  cer- 
^nly  coming  towards  us :  what  a  deep  groan 

*  ottered  !    One — two — four — six  bounds,  and 

*^gain  stood  —  palpitating  from  the  exertion 

^^    with    terror  —  at   the   side  of   Beatrice, 

'^^tcliing  my  emotions  with  astonishment,  and 

^^^t^  at  a  loss  to  account  for  my  having  so 
**^^vi|,tly  left  her. 

^   seized  her  hand,  then  glanced  towards  the 
*^^  where  I  had  seen  the  females. — "  Blessed 
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\ye  the  numerous  trees,  shrubs,  and  busi — 
whicli  flourish  in  his  Majesty's  garden  of  K^^ 
sins^ton  ^  thought  I ; — "  they  will  be  my  ^^ 
vation  !^  They  were  hidden  from  my  vie^^ 
so  were  we,  no  doubt,  from  theirs. 

I  pressed  her  to  my  bosom  for  an  insta^ 
then  drew  her  on.  **  Haste,  dearest  l"^  I  sai.  • 
— "quick! — there  is  not  a  minute, — no,  cr^ 
a  second,  to  be  lost  !^ 

"  How, — what  I — what  is  it  you  mean  ?**  ^p 
asked,  whilst  looking  in  my  face  with  inquiri'^ 
wonder. 

"  Quick,  let  us  fly  !"  I  answered,  still  dra — 
ing  her  on. 

*'*'  Lionel,^  she  exclaimed,  attempting  to  d 
engage  herself  from  my  embrace,  ^'  whyy  wh^ 
—  where  are  you  going  ?  —  what  would  y^ 
have  me  do.''     I  cannot,  I  must  not,— -I  w ^ 
not  leave  this  place."^ 

I  listened  not,  nor  heard,  nor  heeded  whtf 
she  said,  but  with  a  gentle  violence  made  h^ 
descend  the  steps. 

*^  But,  Lionel,  Lionel,  I  say, — dear  Lionel 
what  will  my  poor  mother  think  at  her  return 
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^^  will  be  distracted.     Consider— I  must  not 
^3—Do,  I  must  not!     Let  us  return  —  think 
^^  what  you  are  doing.*" 

^^Ihave  thought,  Beatrice,  I  have  thought, 
^^eply,  desperately,  madly  thought— thought 
^^H  my  poor  brain  has  reeled  with  thought ! 
Come,  come !  —  come,  dearest,  haste,  or  we 
*hall  be  discovered.'' 

Still,  whilst  speaking  this,  I  kept  drawing 

heron.    We  were  now  at  the  dump  of  trees 

heiore  mentioned,  which  being  passed,  would 

disclose  to  our  view  the  whole  extent  of  the 

^^  where  the  gallant  footman  was  paying 

l^iB  devoirs  to  the  nursery-maid.     I  found  they 

still  had  their  backs  turned  towards  me. 

I  looked  in  Beatrice's  face :   her  lips  and 

^^^ks  were  pale  as  those  of  Death,  and  her 

*^^  hardly  able  to  support  her  weight ;  she 

^^bled  like  a  leaf  in  autumn.     Catching  her 

y  tbe  waist,  and  supporting  her  beneath  the 

^*^a  so  that  her  feet   scarcely  touched  the 

^**^Und,  I  ran,  or  rather  skimmed,  along  the 

~  ^  glade  fronting  the  Palace. 


^^Yriving  at  the  opposite  side,  I  found  that 
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the  exertion   of  supporting  her  had  fatigU^^ 
nie :   I  was  obliged  to  stop  a  moment  in  i^^' 
der  to  draw  breath.     I  took  this  opportunity^ 
of  looking  towards  the  party  whose  observa- 
tion   I   so   much  dreaded ;    they   had  turned 9 
and  were  walking  towards  us;  but,  fortunate*" 
ly,  the  man  was  far  too  intent  upon  his  ori' 
affairs  to  have  eyes  for  those  of  his  mistress. 

Again  we  set  off,  and  were  soon  amid  tre^s 
whose  deep  shade  and  low  descending  folia^^ 
rendered  us  secure  from  the  observation  of  an. 
one  in  the  larger  walks. 

All   this    time   Beatrice's  agitation   was  ^ 
great,  and  her  knees  tottered  to  such  a  degrees 
that    she   was   unable   to   support   herself  ^y 
merely  resting  on  my  arm,  and  I  was  oblig^ 
to  give  still  further  assistance  by  placing  my 
arms  beneath  hers,  whilst  her  head  sometime 
rested  on  my  shoulder. 

Luckily  there  was  no  one  near  us  during  tb^ 
remainder  of  our  passage  to  the  gate  leading 
in  to  Rotten  Row.  Here,  then,  we  at  1**^ 
arrived ;  and  then  it  was  that,  being  secure 
from  pursuit,  I  for  the  first  time  begaa  ^^ 
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^^  00  what  I  had  done,  and  to   consider 
^^  I  should  provide  for  the  one  whom  I  had 
^^^en  from  her  home, 
-fi^oowing  at  that  time  but  very  little  of  Lon- 
^^,  and  still  less  of  its  environs,  I  was  very 
^Uch  puzzled  how  to  proceed,  and   my  em- 
*^^*nissment  became  greater  from  the  necessity 
^  ftlt  of  hiding  it  from  Beatrice.    Weight  upon 
^'^e  mind  is  like  weight  upon  the  body ;  it  be- 
comes less  by  being  shared  with  another.    How- 
^^^r,  I  dared  not  part  with  any  of  mine  just 
tHen. 

I  thought  first  of  going  to  Kensington,  or 
Chelsea,  or  to  Lambeth ;    these  being  places 
^here  it  was  unlikely  that  any  one  should  come 
^  look  for  us :  but  as  I  stood  debating  with 
^y^df  as  to  which  would  be  preferable,  a  hack- 
'^^y-Goach  going   towards  London   passed   us, 
^■^^j  recollecting  what  I  had  so  often  heard 
^^j  that  one  may  live  for  years  in  London 
^^^kiiown  and  secure  from  pursuit,  I  told  the 
^"^^^  to  stop,  and  helping   Beatrice   into   the 
^chicle,  gave  him  directions  to  a  street  in  the 
^ghbourhood  of  Golden- square,  in  those  days 
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a  very  fashionable  part  of  the  town.  The  coac 
man  mounting  his  box,  drove  off;  and  thei 
was  I  began  to  think  myself  really  secure. 

The  time  occupied  in  performing  all  thi 
have  just  described  was  incredibly  short :  f 
the  moment  of  my  first  standing  before  Beat 
in  the  grotto  to  that  of  getting  into  the  hacki 
coach,  not  much  more,  I  should  think,  th 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  o 
have  elapsed.  But  it  is  the  race  of  thou 
not  that  of  hours,  and  days,  and  years,  w 
measures  out  to  us  the  spaces  of  eternity ; 
what  a  dense  multitude  of  ideas  had  ru 
crowding  through  my  brain  during  that 
period ! 
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O !  malU  dicta  gnria,  perpatsu  aspen, 
Qiue  corpore  ezantUYi  atque  uiimo  peituli ! 

Non  mihi,  be 

Sed  foeminfli  ▼!— fomineA  interimor  manu! 

Oh!  laboon, — ^wara,— «trlfes, — toils , 
And  grieA  which  I  have  borne,  too  big  for  words ! 
Not  uioaghts  on  ««  so  tear  me,  as  to  feel 
That  DOW  I  perish  bj  a  woman's  hand. 

[HerculaB  dying  on  Mount  (Eta.] 

Cicero  de  ioterando  dolore. 
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CHAPTER  L 

In  about  half  an  hour,  the  carriage  stopped, 
the  door  was  opened,  and  the  driver  announced 
our  arrival.  Leaving  Beatrice,  I  got  out  and 
vent  to  look  for  a  resting-place.  In  walking 
down  Warwick-street,  my  eje  was  presently 
attracted  by  the  well-known  advertisement, 
••  Lodgings  to  let."" 

I  knocked  and  was  admitted.     On  going  up 
stairs,  I  found  the  rooms,  though  small  and  not 
owet  pretty,  would  do  very  well  for  the  pre- 
sent    I   did  not,  to  be  sure,  much  like  the 
pbynognomy  of  the  mistress ;  but,  as  I  hoped 
to  lemain  only  a  short  time,  I  did  not  let  that 
■iiiKler  me  from  engaging  the  apartment,  as  I 
^''^^with  did,  without  considering  that  I  ought 

^<>l.U.  B 
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to  have  told  her  it  was  not  for  myself  on 
for  me  and  another. 

I  then  went  to  fetch  Beatrice,  intending 
I  had  settled  her  in  the  lodgings,  to  go  o 
procure  some  clothes  and  other  things 
slie  would  of  course  want. 

On  returning,  I,  leading  her  by  th< 
was  proceeding  up  stairs,  and  had  gain 
top  of  them,  when  the  old  woman — fi 
was  an  old  woman,  and  an  ugly,  ill-ten 
old  woman  to  boot,  as  ever  I  beheld — ai 
took  snuff  too — and  ever  since  beholdin 
have  I  always  hated  ugly  old  women  wb 
snuff.  Well,  this  ugly  old  woman  whc 
snuff  addressed  me  in  her  frog-like 
thus : 

^^  I  didnH  know,  sir,  that  you  was  go: 
bring  a  lady,  sir ;  I  thought,  sir,  you  hac 
alone,  sir ;  I  am  not  in  the  habit,  sir,  of  1 
in  females,  sir. — Pray,  sir, " 

*^  What  in  the  world  are  you  talking 
so  very  fast,  my  good  woman  ?^  I  inq 
turning  towards  her. 

**  Good  woman,  forsooth  !**  said  the  ol 
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^^  locking  very  pert  and  insolent  indeed — 

perbips  as  respectable  as  some  other  folks — 
fifb  who  comes  to  hire  respectable  folks^  lodg- 
lop  should  give  a  reference." 

'* Reference r*  I  repeated  in  astonishment; 
^whjy  what  reference  can  a  little  personage 
file  you  possibly  require  from  such  as  we?  Are 
jou  afraid  we  shall  not  pay  you  for  your  lodg- 
es?'' 

^I  don^t  know,  sir,  about  that ,  sir;  but  I 
I^Bovs  this,  sir,  that  when  respectable  people 
^esin  lodgers,  sir,  they  likes  to  know  who  it 
^  they  takes  in,  sir.  Now,  sir,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  if  that  there  lady  is  your  wife,  sir?" 

Here  was  I  fairly  taken  by  surprise.  That 
'^h  a  question  would  or  could  have  been 
••de,  I  never  dreamt.  I  hesitated — I  never  in 
^  life  could  manage  to  tell  a  handsome  lie — 
^  genius  was  not   apt  at  this  accomplish- 

'''^tjand  of  vast  detriment  has  that  been  to  me 

• 

^  n»y  earthly  career!  I  have  known  many 
P^Ds  protrude  a  lie  with  as  much  seeming 
facility  as  I  could  draw  on  an  old  glove— ^lucky 

B  2 
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"  Yes— no — no,  she  is  not  my  wifi 
my  sister.  What  the  devil  is  it  to  you 
is  ?— You  see  she  is  tired  and  weary — 
she  is  rather  an  invalid." 

'*  What  a  disagreeable  woman  that  is 
pered  Beatrice,  clinging  close  to  me — * 
like  her  appearance  at  all^et  us  go  a^ 

^*  I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  shall  not  be 
accommodate  you,  sir.     I  don't  mucl 
have  invalids^  sir,  in  my  house — thej 
l)e  troublesome ;  particularly,  sir,  whei 
know  what  may  be  the  matter  with  the 

"Oh!''  sighed  I  to  myself  in  th< 
ness  of  my  soul,  "  that  I  might  but 
that  filthy,  detestable  old  hag  —  tha 
and  most  hateful  wretch !  O  that 
thrust  her  into  the  darkest,  deepest,  • 
dampest  dungeon  that  tyrant  ever  di 
that  she  might  there  be  devoured  by  ce 
and  lizards !" 

Fortunately  for  Beatrice,  she  was  ] 

unconscious  of  the  old  creature's  reaaan 

jecting  to  receive  us,  and  imputed  her 

to  mere  ill-temper ;  but  I,  to  whom  tl 
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perftcflj  intelligible,  was  ready  to  sink  into  the 

ewtA  with  shame.    I  now  felt  in  how  question- 

«Uea  position  I  had  placed  one  for  whose  hap- 

pnefs  I  would  have  sacrificed  my  existence, 

ffld  smiled  in  doing  so.     The  grossness  of  this 

jw^-bred  vulgar  wretch  gave  me  a  lesson. 

I  turned  upon  my  heel,  and  we  left  the 
l^use  without  uttering  a  single  word.  I  dared 
Bot  trust  myself  to  speak.  A  fine  peal  would 
"l^  have  made  had  I  but  opened  my  lips ! — ^but 
^  presence  of  Beatrice  sealed  them. 

What  next  should  I  attempt !  On  the  whole, 
(thought  it  best  to  uke  her  to  the  hotel  at 
*Uch  I  myself  was  staying,  and  where,  owing 
^  the  Dumber  of  people  who  were  daily  coming 
^  tnd  going  from  it,  we  should  pass  unques- 
^ed. 

I  desired  our  coachman  to  drive  to  it.  On 
vnviog^  I  introduced  Beatrice  as  my  sister, 
^  desired  the  chambermaid  to  let  her  have 
^  of  the  best  rooms  vacant.  It  was  a  hard 
diiog  enough,  I  thought,  after  all  this  toil  and 
furmoil,  to  be  forced  to  pass  as  no  better  than 
Iwther  and  sister;  nevertheless,  it  was  very 
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necessary  we  should  do  so  till  good   mother 
Church  should  better  provide  for  us. 

My  nitrht  was  a  night  of  deep  and  manifolc^ 
cogitations.  How  to  get  married,  and  how  t»^ 
avoid  discovery  till  I  was  married,  were 
two  great  matters  in  debate. 

Some  people  are  bom  in  due  time,  and  th 
everything  works  well  for  them  through  li 
Others  are  born  out  of  due  time^  and  then  th.«{ 
have  a  hard  matter  to  get  through  life  at  all  -~- 
cvery thing  goes  crosswise  with  them — ^they  ^Je 
apt  to  play  the  very  deuce,  get  sent  on  th^ir 
travels,  and  seldom  come  to  any  good  end. 

Had  our  elopement  happened  a  few  yeA" 
ago,   my    grand   object   of    being    united     to 
Beatrice  might  have  been  accjmplished  with- 
out the  slightest  difficulty,  as  there  was  atib^ 
time  roving  about  town  a  set  of  low  rascallj 
clergy,  whose  almost  sole  means  of  submsteof* 
consisted  in  making  clandestine  marriages,  and 
who,  standing  at  the  corner  of  the  most  ft^ 
quented   streets,    used   to    bawl    out    to  any 
young  couple  they  might  perceive,   '*  Have  ye 
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^^iad  to  be  married,  my  lad,  to  that  pretty 

^  under  your  arm  ?     You  are  as  nice  a  couple 

^  wer  I  befaeld."^    If  they  agreed,  straight  the 

^ij  man  whipped  them  down  into  a  beer- 

^^tlir,  or  an  inner  room  of  some  halfpenny 

^ting-house,  and  there  united  them. 

3ut  though  doubtless  many  of  these  nice 
^iple  still  ei[isted,  their  trade  was  at  an  end, 
^^  they  were  no  longer  suffered  to  ply  for  a 
^^  as  the  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  who  was, 
^  the  French  call  it,  ^'  ridiculous^  on  these 
Alters,  had  some  time  ago  passed  a  bill  in 
'^rliament  entirely  altering  the  form  of  mar- 
«ge,  and  it  was  now  necessary  to  have  bans 
^Ued  in  the  church  in  which  the  ceremony  was 
>  be  performed. 

All  this  nonsense  extremely  annoyed  me,  and 

bore  no  good-will  whatever  to   Chancellor 

^Xaidwicke  for  delaying  my  happiness  in  such 

K  ^cry  absurd  manner.     What  were  we  to  do, 

•Ad  where  live  in  the  mean  while?       It  was 

vtmmiy  for  us  to  remain  concealed  till  after 

QVff  VMniage ;   and  the  situation  in  which  we 

^oL.  n.  B  4 
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then  resided  was  by  do  means  propitious, 
it  was  just  in  the  very  beat  of  all  those  w 
knew  us. 

Where  should  we  go?  Into  the  city? 
was  always  fond  of  fine  scenery,  and  Dr.  Job 
son  declared  the  most  magnificent  in  the  wor 
to  be  ^^  that  of  the  full  tide  of  human  existent 
flowing  through  the  heart  of  a  populous  city. 
But  I  never  agreed  with  the  learned  Doctor  ii 
this  particular ;  on  the  contrary,  his  descriptioo 
has  always  made  me  feel  very  much  as  i^ 
aboard  a  small  badly-sailing  vessel,  pitcluog 
in  a  short  chopping  sea.  Besides  which,  «^ 
should  be  constantly  liable  to  run  foul  ^ 
Mr.  Gigglingtone  worming  his  way  to  aoo^ 
of  his  relatives  in  Basinghall-street  or  the 
Poultry ;  and  though,  to  be  sure,  if  I  kep^ 
a  good  sharp  look-out,  I  might  make  t0^ 
tain  of  perceiving  him  at  a  cousiderab 
distance  off,  towering  above  the  moving  mU 
titude  like  the  Eddystone  Light-houae  or< 
the  breakers,  yet,  as  I  could  by  no  meaJ 
answer  for  having  my  attention  always  on  tl 
alert,  I  feared  coming  some  day  on  him  u 
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^vve^  before  I  had  time  to  see  to  the  helm- 

%  '*  "Bout  ship— tack  and  sheer  off !  ^ 

I  next  thought  of  going  into  the  country ; 

iNit  in  the  country  everybody  is  known*  and 

everybody's  business  canvassed  —  that  would 

Bot  da      ResolviDg  to  go  out  early  in   the 

Baming.  and  let  chance  direct  my  discovery,  I 

m  adeep  at  a  late  hour. 

On  commencing  the  search,  I  directed  my 
ittps  towards  Holborn,  and  after  many  fruit- 
ki8  attempts, — for  though  there  was  no  lack 
rf habitations  to  be  let,  they  were  none  of  them 
habitable,  at  least  there  were  none  in  which  I 
thought  Beatrice  would  be  comfortable,-^  I 
turned  down  a  small  street  on  the  north  side, 
>Dd  after  a  minute's  walk  found  myself  in  the 
QHintry  ;  the  prettiness  of  which  pleased  me  so 
Boch,  that,  sitting  down  on  a  large  stone  by  the 
vijode,  I  looked  at  it  and  rested  myself  at  the 
lime  time. 

Hampstead  and  Highgate  were  in  front,  the 
Mew  River  wound  along  to  the  left,  and  at  the 
dtttanoe  of  about  a  mile  stood  Montague  House* 

•  Now  the  Museum. — Note  h^  the  Editor. 
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embosomed  in  a  grove  now  beginning  to  lose 
verdure  and  to  put  on  the  first  slight  yell 
tint  of  autumn ;  whilst  nearer  to  me  stood  a  1 
magnificent,  though  not  less  beautiful,  r 
dence  than  the  almost  regal  edifice  just  nan 

It  was  a  tolerably  large  and  square-built  < 
tage,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  n 
trees  and  honeysuckle ;  the  part  of  the  gar 
situated  behind  was  filled  with  fruit-trees,  j 
that  in  front  with  flowers  and  shrubs.  Its 
pearance  pleased  me  extremely,  and  going  cl 
up  to  it,  I  was  as  much  delighted  as  surpri 
at  finding  that  a  part  of  it  was  to  be  let.  I  w 
in  and  soon  arranged  with  the  mistress,  \ 
time,  however,  taking  good  care  to  say  thi 
was  not  for  myself,  but  for  my  sister. 

This  matter  being  well  arranged,  my  n 
concern  was  to  provide  for  myself.  This 
easily  done :  shortly  finding  a  lodging  in  £ 
born  which  suited  me,  I  engaged  it,  and  ' 
then  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  return  « 
my  good  news  to  Beatrice. 

In    less  than  an  bourns  time  we   were 
possession  of  our  new  abode,  and  in  lest  tl 


f  ^^etmuies  afterwards,  were  roving  round  the 

^^^••nfcD,  and  seating  ourselves  in  the  woodbine- 
^^»«led  bower  at  its  extremity.     Now  for  the 
time  in  Ay  life  I  enjoyed  the  presence  of 
ly  belofed  with   a  full  confidence  that  that 
^lomig  would  not  be  interrupted.     I  felt  se- 
^^Jie,— secure  at  least  for  the  present ;  and  what 
^Sii^rad  /  or  did  I  think  about  the  future!     I 
^'^rm  bappy — I    was  tranquiL     What   should 
K^«?e  disturbed  me? — there  sate  Beatrice  at  my 
^de,  and  she  was  mine — mine  for  ever :   what 

^^tiould  have  disturbed  me,   save  intensity  of 
blitt! 

My  hand  held  hers  and  pressed  it,  and  hers 

^^urned  the  pressure.     What  a  thrill  of  joy 

^^  through  my  frame !     I  looked  on  her— 

^e  looked  upon  each  other.     I  smiled,  and  sHe 

Acknowledged   the  worship  by  a   smile.     Still 

^^ looked  and  still  we  smiled  upon  each  other; 

*^U  sate,  and,  mutely  gazing,  dived  into  and 

'^  each  other^s  soul : — a  revelry  of  love — a 

^quil  frenzy— a  calm  passion  bewildering 

^  tenses  with  unbearable  delight. 

*'  Beatrice !  how  beautiful— beautiful— Oh  ! 
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how  beautiful  you  are !  Love  me,  dearest !  C 
love  me  alwavs  !** 

My  cheek  drooped  upon  her  bosom,  z 
resting  there,  I  felt  her  hand  press  it  s 
closer  to  her  heart.  I  heard  her  whisper- 
gently  whisper — 

"  For  ever,  dearest !  ^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 


'■^  next  call  on  my  attention  was  that  of 
^^^^g  preparations  for  my  marriage,  and  this 
*  ^PDf  about  immediately.    I  found  on  inquiry 
^^  St.  Giles  was  the  patron  of  our  parish. — 
^^  elegantly-named  saint,  certainly,  is  this  St. 
^'^l  he  and  St.  Oingo  may  walk  about  town 
^^her,  and  neither  of  them  blush  at  the  com- 
ply he  keeps. 
i  went  to  the  Rectory,  where  I  soon  settled 
-  ^^e  business :  our  names  were  inserted  in  the 
^  and  were  to  be  called  on   the  following 
^^day. 

't^ime  passed  happily  along.    I  remained  very 

^tie  at   my  own   lodgings,  which  were  dull 

^Ugh — I   greatly  preferred   the   rose-twined 

^^^er  at  the  bottom  of  Mrs.  Vincent's  garden. 

y    the  bye,  she  must  have  thought  me  the 

y   kindest    and   best-natured   brother    that 
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ever  lived  ;  for  I  was  never  away  from  m 
sister — never,  except  just  to  sleep,  to  dre 
in  the  morning,  and  go  to  bed  at  night, 
liked  Mrs.  Vincent,  our  landlady,  extremelj 
she  was  a  very  different  sort  of  a  personage 
my  friend  in  Warwick-street.  She  was  n 
over  young,  but  was  still  handsome,  and  hi 
been  very  handsome  indeed.  A  great  bles 
ing  is  beauty,  both  to  the  woman  who  possessc 
and  her  friends  who  look   on  it.      I    alwa 

■ 

liked  handsome  women,  the  only  good  I  knc 
about  ugly  ones  is,  that,  sure  as  fate^  they  a 
virtuous  ; — this  is  certainly  a  merit. 

All  was  delightful  when  I  was  in  compai 
with  Beatrice ;  but  the  time  I  passed  awa 
from  her  was  not  always  spent  agreeably 
owing  to  the  intrusion  of  a  very  disagreeab! 
visitor. 

That  Demon, — for  he  is  a  Demon  to  somefd 
— I  am  sure  he  always  showed  himself  one  t 
me,— that  Demoui  Thought,  used  sometimes  t 
break  in,  in  a  most  unwarrantable,  and,  I  ma; 
indeed  say,  a  most  scandalous  manner  on  mj 
privacy,  and,  entering  without  my  being  ai 
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^  atare  of  it,  take  a  chair  by  my  sidey  and 

^'^^t  horridly  disagreeable  things  in  my  ear. 

Oae  night  in  particular,  when  I  was  in  bed, 

"'^ipcDed  the  door,  walked  in,  and  without  the 

^'^S'Meit  invitation— I  want  to  know  if  this  was 

-'"'^  behaviour  ! — clapping  himself  down  at 

'^>side,  spoke  in  the  following  manner: — 

^  Tliis  is  all  very  well,  Master  Lionel,  and 

^Viry  pretty  thing  it  is  indeed,  to  run  off  with 

^eiy  pretty  girl  of  sixteen,  who  was  just  going 

be  married  to  some  one  else,  and  marry  her 

'^^nelf !    Very  flattering  this,  upon  my  word  ! 

dooH  wonder  the  least  in  the  world  at  your 

^^^ing  a  little  vain  of  such  an  exploit ! — But, 

ween  friends,  what  do  you  fancy  Lady  Bar- 

Denison — or,  as  you  and  your  friends  are 

'^^^^^cotAj  enough  pleased  to  call  her,  Lady  Baby 

^^igglingtone — said,  when  she  returned  to  the 

^wil-branched  grotto  and  found  her  daughter 

Wne?    For  my  own  part,  1  don'*t  pretend  to 

kvow  exactly  what  she  said  ;  but  1  think  I  can 

pve  t  tolerable  guess  too.     I  think  it  highly 

'"^''''■ble  she  spoke  in  this  manner : 

'Oh,  that  most  ungrateful  daughter  of  mine! 
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Only  to  think  of  her  having  behaved  to  me  in 
this  way  !  only  to  think ! — how  I  have  doled 
on  her  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  petted  her  and 
spoilt  her — how  I  have  been  at  all  manner  of  ex- 
})enses  about  her  education — how  I  have  done 
everything  which  the  moat  loving  and  affec- 
tionate mother  could  do-^how  I  have  got  her 
all  kinds  of  dresses,  and  given  her  all  sorts  of 
'  rings  and  things  and  fine  array,'  as  Shak- 
speare  says,  to  set  her  off  and  make  a  good 
bargain  in  a  husband — how  I  even  found  her 
a  husband ;  and  after  all  this — after  all  tfaiii 
and  only  a  few  weeks  before  marriage — io  go 
off  with  a  man  who  has  not  a  shilling ! — What 
shocking  creatures  daughters  arc  ! — as  the  poet 
says  in  the  play, 

*  For  when  we've  dressed  and  tricked  them  oal»  * 
tempting,  fine  and  gay^ 
As  men  would  serve  a  cucumber  —  they  fling  ^^'^ 
selves  away  !' 

An  ungrateful  hussy !  —  that  she  is,  and  I^ 
never  forgive  her, — no,  that  I  won't — na>  ^ 
she  comes  on  her  knees  I  won't,  as  long  ^ 
ever  I  live;  and  I^U  never  give  her  anotb*^ 
shilling — the  cruel,  ungrateful,  iUnatured  thifE 
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Oh,  what  an  unfortunate  mother  I  am  to  have 

ittd)  a  daaghter !     Oh  !  Oh  !  Oh  !' 
"  This  is  what  Lady  Baby  will  exclaim.  — 

%t  Mr.  Oigglingtone  ?  Ha,  ha  !  there  is  quite 
t  ddT^^Dt  story  !  He  won't  be  offended,  I 
promise  you.  All  this  will  be  nuts  and  cream- 
cheese  to  him  ;  and  so  he  '11  laugh  and  say,  ha, 
Iu^  ha,  ha  !  and  be  very  merry,  for  he  will  fare 
^  the  better  for  it,  and  so  will  all  the  little 
Masters  Oigglingtone  and  all  the  little  Misses 
G^ingtone  with  whom  the  chaste  loves  of 
■i&nself  and  Lady  Baby  may  chance  to  people 
Uie  house.'' 

1  had  often  tried  to  break  in  on  the  thread 
^Thought's  harangue ;  but  he  was  a  great 
^cal  too  glib  for  this,  and  still  went  on,  seem- 
^^j  undisturbed  at  my  interruptions.  How- 
^^er,  he  at  last  paused  to  draw  breath,  and  I 
^^  advantage  of  it  in  order  to  speak. 

'*  And  why,  then,''  I  asked,  looking  sternly 
^  his  face, — "  why  did  you  not  tell  me  all  this 
Wore,  you  ill-looking  hound  ?" 

His  sides  shook  with  the  violence  of  laughter 
••  he  replied, 

*'  Did  you  ever  hear  of  my  going  near  any 
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one  till  it  was  too  late  for  my  advice  to  ben^^ 
him  ?     The  truth  is,  I  am  a  terribly  lazy,  lag'' 
gin^  sort  of  a  chap,  and  don't  care  to  hurrf 
myself  on  the  road/^ 

I  really  felt  disgusted  at  such  a  barefiMd 
admission  of  selfishness;  so,  without  evcB 
deigning  a  remark  u[)on  it,  I  turned  round  ob  i 
my  pillow,  bade  him  go  away,  and  let  M 
sleep.  But  the  rascal  wouldn't  consent  to  thi^i 
and  fairly  stating  that  he  would  neither  go  . 
away  nor  let  me  sleep,  began  talking  to  DM 
about  my  father. 

•'  You  know,*^  he  said,  **  the  dislike  he  to 
to   early  marriages  for  younger  brothers—!* 
told  you  so  not  long  ago — how  do  you  think 
he  will  approve  of  yours?     He  hates  and  d^ 
spises   anything  in  the  shape  of  a  trick— in 
what  manner  do  you  fancy  he  will  take  that 
which  you  have  just  played  off  on  him  ?  By  the 
bye,  he  has  got  your  letter  by  this  time :    I  won- 
der what  he  said  to  it !  Delighted,  I  dare  say,  to 
find  you  safely  arrived  at  Cambridge,  and  just 
on  the  point  of  setting-to  hard  at  your  studies  ! 
He'll  be  anxious  to  hear  from  you  agaiu,  and 
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^^Tfl  your  progress !      When    he    finds   you 

^'t  write  to  him  any  more,  I  dare  say  he  '11 

^*te  to  you ;   and  when  he  don't  get  an  an- 

*^er,  hell  write  again,  or  to  your  tutor,  per- 

^p^   who  will,    most  likely,   reply    that  he 

*(HMi't  know  anything  about  you.     The  next 

^'D  hear^  is  that  you  — you,  not  having  six- 

■^noe,  are  married   to  a   beautiful  and  most 

ixinous  young  lady  without  a  shilling !     An 

gietiable  surprise  to  him,  —  don't  you  think 

:»  r  said  Thought. 

"  To  be  sure  it  will — thou  cursed  Fiend  !"  I 
epiied ;  '^  to  be  sure  it  will  be  a  surprise  and 
'"  great  pleasure  to  him :  dost  thou  think  that 
^cmtiful  and  virtuous  young  ladies  are  to  be 
piicked   up  every  day?     No  question  but  my 
6B.ther  will   be  a  little  displeased  at  first, — 
X  make  up  my  account  to  that ; — but  he'll  for- 
give me  very  8oon«-*he'll  make  a  thousand  ex- 
Allies  for  me :  he  always  does  and  always  will 
"—he's  so  good  and  indulgent ! — ^he  '11  take  my 
jQuth  mto  consideration,  my  love  for  Beatrice 

"*»«f  beauty  and  goodness,  and " 

**  Ay,  ay  !^  interrupted  Thought,  "  I  forgot 
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too — ^you  have  friends  at  his  elbow,  as  ii 
there  od  purpose  just  to  point  out  these  t 
to  him;  havVt  you?  —  There ^s  your  c 
Solomon,  and  he^s  a  wise  man,  I  can  tell 
Then  there  ^s  his  mother,  your  aunt,  and  i 
not  an  unwise  woman.  Able-bodied  advc 
these ;  dare  say  they ^11  argue  love,  and  y 
and  passion,  and  I  don^t  know  what  besid 
your  favour.  You're  in  a  flourishing 
Lionel ! — Harkee,  my  friend  !*"  he  contii 
suddenly  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder— 
a  familiarity  which  really  the  shortness  o 
acquaintance  by  no  means  authorised— -and 
turning  to  me  with  that  half-closed  eye, 
of  the  lip,  and  shake  of  the  head,  which  p 
are  apt  to  have  when  they  wish  to  look  ] 
cularly  knowing.  "  My  dear  fellow,  tl 
all  very  well;  but,  suppose  that  betwee] 
acts  you  should  happen  to  go  from  this  i 
to  the  next?  what,  should  you  chance  t 
in  three  or  four  months'  time,  before 
matters  are  accommodated  ?  in  three  or 
weeks'  time  ?  in  three  or  four  days^  time  i 
morrow  ?  to-night  ?    What  will  you  do  t 
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Who   IS  to  take  care    of   your    poor   Bea- 
trice?   To  whom  is  she  to  fly  for  succour? 
To  whom  may  she  look  for  support  ?     Who 
^  Korife  her   with  kindness  ?  —  who   will 
comSart  ho*    under    the    unutterable    afllic- 
tioii  rf  your  loss  ?     Who  will  assert  and  an- 
»w«  for  her  maiden  purity  and  virtue  ?.    Who 
^  be  competent  to  do  so,  and  to  say  that  you 
we  K?ed  together  only  as  brother  and  sister  ?^ 
*  dtsped   my  hands  before  my  eyes,   as  if 
^  Mut  out  the  crowd  of  ghastly  images  which 
°^^ieod  had  conjured  up,  and  which  it  nigh 
*****  me  mad  to  look  upon. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Whokver  possesses  a  great  treasure 
safe  keeping  of  which  his  happiness  dc 
will,  let  it  be  ever  so  well  guarded,  : 
hourly  terror  of  its  being  filched  from 
to  him  by  some  untoward  circumsta 
other.  Mons.  Harpagon,  whose  life  a 
ventures  have  been  so  pleasantly  drawn 
Moli^re,  lived  in  constant  dread  lest  his 
— his  dear,  dear  casket  of  precious  stones 
though  buried  in  the  garden,  and  withe 
reach  or  knowledge  of  any  one  but  hii 
should  be  discovered  and  stolen  by  h: 
fligate  son,  and  his  profligate  son's  i 
valet  and  accomplice.  La  Fl^che ;  whi 
fortune,  notwithstanding  all  his  cautic 
at  length  actually  befall  him. 

So  was  it  with  me.     I  was  in  conataD 
lest  my  treasure  should  be  purloined. 
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bv  ^ 

^y  father  or  by  Lady   Barbara,   both   of 

^ni  would,    I  thought,  keep  a  sharp  look- 
^  for  us. 

'tf  any  one  in  the  street  chanced  to  look  at 
^)  I  instantly  concluded  him  to  be  a  foe.     If 
^  Beatrice  walked  into  the  country,  and 
^  saw  a  person  approaching,    I  felt  assured 
^f  ids  being  sent  to  apprehend  us.     I  lived  in  a 
^^te  of  much  mental  perturbation,  and  this  par- 
ticularly aa,  in  casting  my  eyes  over  a  news- 
paper a  few  days  after  our  arrival,  I  there  saw 
^O  advertisement  to  **  A  young  lady  who  had 
1-eft  her  disconsolate  mother,  to  whom  she  was 
quested  to  return.*^     The  description  given 
her  person  answered  to  that  of  Beatrice, 
And  I  made  no  doubt  of  her  being  the  person 
«ii«tnt, 

I  was  full  of  fear :  however,  when  Sunday 

^i&iDe,  terror  was  not  strong  enough  to  make 

'Qu  resist  the  great  desire  I  had  of  hearing  our 

^Mmi  called.      Besides  which,   I    had  been  so 

<if^  rebuked  for  negligence  in  attending  Di- 

^  service,  that  I  myself  at   last   began  to 

pt  thockedi  seriously  shocked,  at  the  impro- 
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priety  of  my  conduct  in  this  respect,  i 
ing  now  about  to  change  my  position 
ciety  and  enter  on  the  holy  state  of 
monv,  I  really  conceived  it  incnmbeiit 
to  turn  OTer  quite  a  new  leaf,  -—  to  I 
moral  in  conduct,  sober  in  thought,  i 
behaviour,  and  discreet  in  words ;  to 
instance,  to  church  on  Sundays,  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  you  know;  and  tl 
only  with  a  view  to  my  own  salvatio 
to  have  thought  of  that  onlif,  would  ha^ 
selfish, — but  with  an  idea  also  of  setting 
example  to  others,  in  order  that  the 
might  have  salvation.  In  short,  I  intei 
fling  off  the  old  man  entirely,  and  becon 
a  new  creature,  just  as  my  good  aunt  1 
and  my  cousin  used  so  often  and  so  et 
to  recommend. 

To  the  church,  therefore,  of  the  afor 
saint,  St.  Giles,  did  I  with  such  twd 
tentions  go.  Beatrice,  however,  had  n 
nation  to  be  seen  in  such  a  crowd :  so, 
her  at  home,  I  went  accompanied  by  Mi 
cent,  of  whom — I  must  not  omit  sayi 
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*9  wdmed  hy  the  kindnen  of  her  generml  man- 
^f  Aidabeadjr  nnde  a  oonfidant. 
'Mom  JoQg  the  aenrice  was !  Heaven  had  but 
^atwj  atptrations  on  that  day  ;  unless,  in- 
^My  Mpmtiooa  given  to  the  creature,  and  the 
NN.>  which  ^aaaes  them,  be,  by  the  Creator, 
Wkmnd  for  the  moat  grat^ul  tribute  to  him- 
V-^**  He  who  bath  loved  another,  hath  ful- 
Utd-lhe  law.^ — How  frequently  used  that 
fMaooe  to  fill  my  thoughts,  and  thoughts  on  it 
^avdl  my  heart ! 

^  Not  feeling  interested  in  what  was  going  on, 
.iDUght  for  amusement  in  looking  round  on 
be  strange  sort  of  beings  about  me.  My  eyes 
mdered  from  one  pew  to  another,  but  were 
tiaeipally  attracted  by  the  figure  of  a  man 
hniul  in  black,  who  sat  not  far  from  me,  and 
•bo  vas  seemingly  even  more  weary  than  my- 
itfvith  the  length  of  the  service. 

lurtead,  however,    of   fatigue  agitating  hia 

*^  and  putting  it  into  a  fever,   as  it  did 

w,  it  had  the  opposite  effect,  and  acted  as 

^  opiate.     He  had  been  nodding  almost  the 

•n>uiL  c 
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whole*  of  the  time,  and  every  mouicnt  I  expecte^ 
hiiu  to  fall  asleep. 

At  last,  indeed,    this   event   actually  to^ji 
place :  his  head  sank  down  and  rested  on  &> 
bosom,  whilst  every  now  and  then  a  hard-dmvB 
breath  (not  to  bestow  a  harsher  appellatioo  oa 
it)  declared  that  piety  had  succumbed  to  wctti- 
ness. 

In  this  state  was  he  when  the  Rector  began 
reading  the  bans,  which  he  did  so  fast  as  to 
make  it  difficult  for  any  one,  to  whom  they  woe 
not  familiar,  to  catch  the  names  he  uttered. 
He  had  already  got  through  half  the  list,  and 
come  to  our  names — 

*^  Also,  I  'publish  the  bans    of  matrimoBJ 
lietween  Lionel  Bouverie  and  Beatrice  DeoisoBi 
both  of  this  parish  :  whoever  knows  any  jurt 
cause  or  impediment  why  these  two  should  DOt 
be  joined  together  in  holy  wedlock,    let  hin 
now  declare  it.*^ 

This  done,  he  was  going  on  with  the  next 
parties,  when  the  whole  congregation  was  sodp 
denly  startled   at  the  sound  of  an   immeme 
snore.    I  beg  pardon  for  this  expression,  but  the 
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*^pritjr  of  him  who  uses  it,  equals  not,  by 

■uj  degrees,  that  of  him  who  can  merit  its 
^fJiGition— a  snore  projected  by  my  friend  in 
Nick,  and  who,  awakened  by  the  act  itself 
Mb  «  consciousness  of  his  indecent  conduct, 
■rtndy  started  up,  and  rubbing  his  eyes, 
Und  very  much  ashamed  of  himself;  but 
•fttr  a  moment's  pause, 

**I — I — I  forbid  those  bans,*'  he  exclaimed. 

Sbking  back  on  the  seat  I  covered  my  face 
Wiiny  hands,  muttering  to  myself, 

*  We  are  undone ! " 

All  gazed  with  wonder  :  some  tittered,  others 
lu^bed  outright:  the  parson  himself — even 
^very  parson !  — smiled,  and,  stooping  down, 
*Uipered  something  to  the  clerk,  who  immedi- 
^y  left  his  desk,  went  up  to  my  friend  in 
Hide,  asked  him  some  question,  received  an 
BMwer,  and  returned  forthwith  to  his  principal, 
^  after  putting  a  mark  against  our  names, 
tommenced  his  task  of  whisking  off  as  many 
then  as  he  could  in  the  shortest  tinie  possible, 
idlBt  I  sat  leaning  down  .with  my  body  so  bent 
at  my  head  rested  on  my  knees. 

c2 
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'^  Don't  be  so  distressed  !*"  said  Mrs.  Vincent 
stooping  to  whisper  to  me  and  take  my  hand 
^'  you  must  not  allow  yourself  to  be  so  agitated. 

A  man  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  agitate 
when  he  is  drowning !  I  was  in  no  mood  to  k 
consoled,  and  drawing  my  hand  sullenly  ox. 
of  hers,  I  pushed  her  off,  and  then  wrung  na 
hands  together  as  though  I  wished  to  tvii 
them  out  of  the  sockets. 

Mrs.  Vincent  was  far  too  good-hearted 
woman  to  be  affronted  with  my  behaviour  o 
such  an  occasion ;  but  whether  she  had  or  ha 
not  been,  would  have  made  a  very  slight  differ 
ence  at  that  moment  when  all  I  saw  was  Bei 
trice  forced  from  me  —  all  I  heard  was  b< 
exclamations  of  grief — all  I  felt  was  my  ov* 
unutterable  anguish. 

Seizing  an  opportunity,  when  I  thought  tl 
eyes  of  people  were  off  me,  I  gently  unlatdic 
the  door  of  my  pew  and  crept  on  tip-toe  out  ^ 
the  church ;  of  which  place  I  no  sooner  fe 
myself  clear  than,  laying  foot  to  ground  ashal 
as  I  could,  I  bounded  home  with  the 
of  a  chamois. 


t 
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I  tmVed  out  of  breath,  and  bursting  into 

Ae  room  where  Beatrice  was  sitting  in  expecta- 

S>D  of  my  return, 

**  Ob  Beatrice,  Beatrice  I*'  I  exclaimed,  "  we 
tne  lost, — ruined — undone !  Your  mother  has 
mt  (hat  man,  Willis,  to  forbid  our  bans. 
Histe,  dearest,  if  you  love  me  .'—quick  ! — ^not  a 
foment  must  be  lost — he  11  be  here  in  less  than 
Uf  tn  hour."" 

I  imparted  my  terror  to  Beatrice,  who  imme- 
Juttely  becoming  violently  agitated,  looked  si- 
Kody  for  a  few  moments  in  my  face,  and  then 
mk  into  a  chair  and  sobbed. 

^Oh,  Lionel !  dearest  Lionel !  will  they  part 
W?— we  were  so  happy !  '^ 
-  ** Haste,  love,  haste!''  I  said,  kissing  her 
<yes,  and  then  leaving  her  that  I  might  pull  the 
^funks  into  the  middle  of  the  room — **  quick, 
^^  is  not  an  instant  to  spare ;  but  with  des- 

■ 

P>teh  we  may  balk  him  yet.*^ 

1  lost  no  time  whilst  uttering  this,  but  tear- 
"t  opra  the  drawers,  took  out  her  clothes  by 
•""rful,  and  tumbled  them  together  pell-mell 
^^  the  trunks. 
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'*  But  how/'  said  Bc^atrice,  suddenly  lookin 
up — ^'  Iioiv,  Lionel,  do  you  know  that  it  va 
Mr.  Willis  whom  vou  saw  at  church  ?  Ya 
never  met  him  in  your  life,  did  you  ?*' 

"  Know  ! — why,  have  you  not  talked  to  a 
often  cnou(;h  and  described  him  often  enoug 
for  me  to  know  him  as  well  as  though  I  ha 
seen  him  a  dozen  times  ?  A  tall  man,  with 
great,  round,  red,  rascally  face,  for  which  an 
jury  in  England  would  hang  him.  It  is  he  fl 
sure  as  you  are  there.  Who  else  could  come  t 
forbid  your  bans?  Besides,  what  mattei 
u'/to  it  was  ?"' 

We  had  just  finished  packing  up,  when  Mr 
Vincent  returning  from  church,  and  seeing  whi 
we  had  been  about,  asked  What  step  we  it 
tended  to  take? 

"  To  leave  your  house  this  very  moment,  n 
dear  madnm,^  I  replied ;  "  I  have  not  a  sing 
instant  to  lose.     Do,  pray,  tell  your  maid 
get  me  a  hackney-coach.*^ 

"  But  wheje  will  you  go  ?" 

"  Go — ^go !"     Such  a  query  had  not  occun 
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to  0^  aod  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  answer. 

"  Wbjf  where  would  you  advise  us  to  go  P*^ 

"I  (fe  not  exactly  know  your  object,  nor 

rt/you  are  in  such  haste ;  if  you  tell  me  this, 

loayi  perhaps,  be  able  to  give  you  counsel."'' 

'.  **  My  object ! — why,  my  object  is  to  get  out 

if  the  way  of  that  pettifogging  attorney  to  be 

J»e{«-he  who  is  come  to  separate   me  from 

Idtiiee — that  is  my  object;  —  there  is  need 

iMgh  of  haste ; — the  fellow  will  be  here  in 

Henioutes, — I  wonder  he's  not  come  already." 

Mrs.  Vincent's  ideas  were  less  combustion- 

Ucd  than  mine,  —  (no  wonder  !     she  had  no- 

t^Dg  at  stake ;) — and  she  represented  to  me  that 

Aeneed  of  hurry  did  not  seem  to  her  so  extreme 

tt  I  imagined,  for  said  she,  "  having  forbidden 

^  bans,  he  has  done  aU  that  he  can  well  do 

^<Hiay,  Sunday :  even  if  he  knows  that  you  are 

ittiding  here,  which  is  by  no  means  probable, 

he  will  defer   seeking  for  you  till  to-morrow, 

when  he  has  informed  Lady  Barbara  where  her 

daughter  is.     Indeed  it  is  not  likely  be  will 

eome  at  all  unaccompanied  by  her.^ 
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It  was  quite  in  vain  for  the  good  « 
reason, — she  8{X)ke  to  one  who  had  e 
tainly,  but  not  to  hear ;  and  my  only 
her  exhortation  was,  to  beg  that  she  w 
mediately  send  for  a  hackney-coach,  t 
plied,  and  then  asked  me  where  I  intend 
I  hesitated,  and  then  replied  that,  hav 
so  unlucky  both  in  London  and  its  in 
environs,  I  would  try  my  fortune  in  t 
try ;  make  the  coachman  drive  me  tc 
he  stairs  on  the  Thames — take  a  boat- 
rowed  down  to  Greenwich. 

"  Well,   but— ,''    she   replied,   «  y< 
lodgings !    you   must  give  them  up, 
your  clothes  away  !*' 

"  True,  true  !*"  I  exclaimed — •*  I  h. 
forgotten  all  about  that.  Do,  my  di 
Vincent,  run  and  pay  for  them, 
not  stir  out  at  present,  or  leave  Miss 
for  a  moment  from  my  sight.  Do  just 
lodgings, — pack  up  my  baggage— just 
for  immediate  use;  I  will  leave  the 
your  care,  and  send  for  them  by  and  bj 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Vbs.  Vincent  readily  consented  to  all  I 
••led,  and  thus,  in  a  very  short  time,  I  found 
^Jielf  in  a  situation  to  leave  her.  Taking 
^th  us  only  such  things  as  were  absolutely  in- 
^iitpensable,  Beatrice  and  I  once  more  set  out 
^  t  voyage  of  discovery,  and  with  the  hope 
^at  last  finding  some  land  where  we  might 
**  peaceably  married. 

My  original  design  was  to  order  the  coach- 
^^  to  drive  us  to  that  Hard^  or  stairs,  on 
^  river  nearest  to  the  place  of  departure, 
*>  anxious  was  I  to  get  out  of  London,  where 
^  had  met  nothing  but  disappointment, 
^^on  the  water,  I  fancied  we  should  be  safe  ;* 
*^t  on  reflecting  that  I  did  not  know  how  the 
^  ran,  and  that  the  fall  at  London  Bridge 

c5 
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11  li gilt  then  be  so  great  as  to  render  shooting  r ^ 

dangerous,  I  desired  we  might  be  taken  to  tH:9c* 
Tower  Stairs. 

Here  we  embarked,  and  in  about  an  hourV 
time,  for  the  tide  was  running  against  us,  wen 
safely  landed  at  Greenwich. 

During  our  short  voyage,  Beatrice  and  I  can- 
vassed over  the  circumstances  of  the  adventure 
wliich  had  just  caused  us  so  much  alarm,  and      j 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man,  Mr.  Wil-      • 
lis,  to  whom,  no  doubt,  had  been  intrusted  the      j 
care  of  ffcttinff  the  advertisement  bcfore-men- 
tioned  inserted  in  the  papers,  had  either  seen 
Beatrice — or   heard — (it   is    quite  astonishing 
how  quick- sighted,  and  how  quick  of  hearing 
such  people  are) — that  we  were  living  ia  the 
neighbourliood,   and,  from   that  circumstancef 
<ruessing  our  intention  of  being  married  in  the 
parish,   made   inquiries   at   the   Rectory,  aod 
finding  his  suspicions  confirmed,  took  the  step 
just  related.     The  reason  why  he  and  Lady 
Barbara,  accompanied  by  the  tall  Mr.  Giggling- 
tone  himself,  and  a  posse  comitatus^  did  not 
come  at  once,  and,  belaying  me  by  the  heels  in 
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•jliir,  take  away  Beatrice,  was  now  clear 
^u^b,  I  thought«-**He  did  not  know  where 
^  look  for  U8 !  I  having  taken  special  care  to 
^  tbe  place  of  our  residence  a  secret  from 
^  parson  and   his  derk :    however  all  this 
^*^t  be,  we  esteemed  ourselves  very  fortunate 
U>  get  so  well  rid  of  them ;    not   but   that 
Aitriee  used  to  be  sometimes  sadly  depressed 
^B  spirits   when   thinking  about  her   mother, 
nd  the  anxiety  she  must  have  felt  when,  on 
MomiDg  to  the  grotto,  she  found  her  daugh- 
ter gone  from  it.     She  used  often  to  talk  to 
Ve  of  this ;   but  at  such  times  I  would  gentv 
vdy  contrive  to  turn  her  thoughts  into  another 
^unent :  it  was  when  I  was  away  from  her  that 
^7  seemed  to  prey  most  on  her  mind,  and 
I  luve  once  or  twice,  on  coming  suddenly  into 
^  room,  found  her  sitting  with  her  eyts  red 
^  swollen  with  tears. 

It  formed  no  part  whatever  of  my  design 

^  remain    at   Greenwich,    whicK  I   intended 

"^t  as  the  first  stage  out  of    London,  —  a 

^n  in  which   I  had  lately   experienced  so 

'^^ch  annoyance  that  I  never  could,  I  thought. 


Hi!  toM  iiic  tluTL-  would  he  several 
down  tlie  river  on  the  morrow  ;  some  o 
going  to  the  west  of  England,  and  son 
ing  to  the  North;  but,  amongGt  them 
would,  he  said,  be  a  Margate  boy. 

I  thought  we  could  not  do  better  t 
get  aboard  of  the  latter ;  and  lo  in  tin 
ing,  having  everything  in  readiness,  wei 
into  a  boat,  and  told  the  waterman  t 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  rivar,  and  i 
the  vessel  which  was  then  expected  evi 
nute.  After  half  an  hour's  delay  we  t 
coming,  when  hailing  her  to  bring-to  1 
sengers,  she  slackened  sail;  we  came 
side,  got  on  board,  and  in  five  minute 
were  going,  with  a  fair  wind  and  tide  i 
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«Mga(e,  I  reflected  it  would  scarcely  be  safe 

'iu'  us  to  live  there  or  at  any  other  place  on 

^t  side  of  the   river ;   my  name  being  too 

*tD  kDown  throughout  the  county  of  Kent, 

^  me  to  escape  observation  for   so  long  a 

^as  we  should  have  to  remain  in  it. 

This  conaideratioQ  annoyed  me  very  much ; 
but  getting  into  conversation  with  the  captain, 
^  bidding  him  observe  a  point  of  land 
■tretching  far  out  into  the  river,  and  to  which 
^  were  then  approaching  on  our  tack,  I 
^ed  him  how  it  was  called,  and  he  replied, 
Stoebury  Ness.  We  were  then  at  a  con- 
^erable  distance,  but  nearing  it  fast :  on 
^r  approach,  it  struck  me  as  being  a  spot 
which  would  suit  my  purpose  perfectly  well ; 
^  seeing  some  £shing-boats  anchored  on  the 
'^  banks,  I  begged  the  captain  to  hail 
***^  of  the  owners,  and  ask  him  if  he  would 
put  us  on  shore ;  to  which  the  latter  readily 
Agreeing,  we  took  leave  of  the  captain,  and 
S^t  into  the  boat. 

At  the  village  of  Shoebury  we  remained 
^^^  time  required  by  law  for  the  calling  our 


urn-  ncrv  tiiriii'J  li>M;irds  ii<!.  The  ser' 
over,  we  approached  the  altar,  an<i  the 
of  the  congregation,  remaining  behind, 
round  and  encircled  us  during  the  pei 
of  the  ceremony.  Shrinking  from 
attracted  by  her  own  beauty,  Beatrio 
a  veil  over  her  downca&t  face,  and  clu 
to  my  arm.  There  is  nothing  whicl 
such  an  indubitable  grossness  of  imi 
nothing  which  is  so  deeply  offennve  to 
of  a  delicate  observer,  as  the  bust 
boisterous  joy  bo  commonly  seen  on  t 
tenances  and  in  the  behaviour  of  ui 
people  when  they  are  going  to  be  man 
which  generally  lasts  with  them  for  abo 
or  Mghteen  months  after  that  period : 
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^  to  me  it  U  suffering — ^from  the  observation 

<ifoCfaen.    I  never  liked  to  enact  the  part  of 

■itovman  to  my  own  senBations ;  so,  upon  the 

intent  occasion,  whatever  might  have  been  the 

jof  vitbin  mj  bosom,  none  appeared  upon  my 

QKUteoance.      My  cheek    was  grave  and  un- 

so?ed  as    \   stood  listening   to   the   service; 

vd  io  replying  to  the  questions  put  to  me, 

though  my  voice  did  perhaps  falter  a  little,  yet 

it  was  in  too  small  a  degree  to  attract  the  ob- 

tffvstioa  of  the  vicar  or  any  of  his  surrounding 

piriiihioQers,  who  one  and  all  might,  perhaps, 

We  thought  me  the  coldest  and  most  passion* 

^  bridegroom  who  had  been  ever  wedded  to 

l^de  so  young  and  beautiful. 

The  ceremony  was  over  :  we  left  the  church, 
'^  in  a  carriage  followed  by  other  carriages, 
*^  surrounded   by  numerous  servants   bear- 

■ 

'^'g  white  favours  in  their  hats, — not  attended 
^y  a  train  of  friends  congratulating  us  on  our 
'^ppuess,  and  wishing  us  a  long  life  to  enjoy 
''»**iiot  to  a  house  in  which  we  should  be  wel- 
^nied  by  parents,  blest  in  the  thought  that  we 
'^^'^blest:— not  thus! 
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Such  hnppiness  had  it  not  pleased  Provide^ 
to  apportion   to  our  lot.     We  returned,  as 
liad  come,  on  foot,  and  accompanied  only 
those  whom  I  had  requested  to  assist  as  witness 
to   a   lodging  in  such   as  which   Beatrice    ' 
within  the  last  month  had  never  been. 

On  entering  it  and  looking  round,  I  cot. 
not  help  contrasting  the  actual  scene  which  pi 
sentcd  itself  with  that  which  would  have  be 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  reflect! • 
could  not  but  cross  us  l)oth, — not  in  such 
manner,  however,  as  to  make  either  of  us  regi 
what  we  had  done,  but  so  as  to  impress  us  ws 
a  sensation  of  a,  perhaps,  not  unpleasing  mela 
choly. 

*^  Now,  then,'*  said  I,  straining  her  to  0 
bosom, — "  now  then,  my  Beatrice— my  best  ai 
only  loved — now,  then,  you  are  mine  for  eve 
And  now  you  shall  write  to  your  friends,  as 
I  will  write  to  mine ;  and  we  will  both  beg  fm 
don  for  having  dared  to  make  ourselves  hapf 
without  requesting  their  permission. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


On  the  day  after  our  marriage,  Beatrice  wrote 
^  fcer  mother.    The  letter  was  expressive  of  af- 
^ion,  and  of  penitence  for  the  alarm  which  her 
^dden   disappearance  must  have  occasioned; 
*D<I  which  she  only  attempted  to  palliate,  first, 
^J  stating  the  aversion  she  had  always  enter- 
^Qed  to  a  union  with  Mr.  Curteis,  and  then 
"J  mentioning  the  peculiar  and  unexpected  po- 
rtion in  which  she  had  found  herself  with  me, 
^hom  she  had  always  loved.     I  had,  she  said, 
^^e  upon  her  suddenly — placed  before  her 
^7^8  the  unhappiness  she  was  preparing  both 
uir  herself  and  me — and  pleaded  so  strongly, 
that, becoming  lost  and  bewildered,  and  having 
'^o  time  for  reflection,  she  scarcely  knew  what 
Ac  did. 
h  too,  on  my  part,  wrote  a  penitential  letter 
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to  my  fathL-r  :  tliat  \a  to  say,  it  was  a  1etl« 
which  I  expressed  a  very  heartfelt  sorroirA 
havin(7  occai-ioned  him  so  much  unea^ness.  To 
have  professed  sorrow  for  the  action  itself,  and 
said  that  I  wished  it  undone,  would  have  been 
an  untruth  :  and  an  untruth — a  deliberate  un- 
truth— to  obtain  pardon  or  profit,  has  ne«r 
yet  passed  my  lips-  God  be  praised  !  I  hfl^^ 
never  yet  been  retluced  so  low  as  to  de^*' 
mvself. 

m 

I  explained  how,  on  leaving  Tunbridge» 
had  no  deNirrii  of  taking  the  step  I  had  tak^ 
but  that  only  intending  to  go  into  Yai 
shire  for  a  few  days,  I  then  designed  to 
turn  to  Cambridge,  and  follow  up  my  studi 
In  short,  detailing  the  whole  affair  as  it  h^ 
pened,  I  begged  him  to  forgive  me. 

I   also  wrote  to  Lord  Meclenbury  such 
letter  as  a  young  man,  under  my  circumstance 
may  be  8upi>osed  to  have  written  to  his  friei 
and  confidant. 

With  what  anxious  impatience  did  we  bo 
wait  for  answers !  Tlie  first  we  received  iff 
from  Lady  Barb.nra ;  and  thoughi  as  far  as  t 
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^^^  io  this  bistorj  are  concerned,   a  full 

^J  of  the  letter  might  be  dispensed  with, — 

for  lie  whole  upshot  of  her  reply,   all  long 

«•  it  was,  may  be  comprised  in  a  few  words, — 

yet  caD  I  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  here  com- 

Moorating  the  extreme  indulgence  and  ma- 

*«n»l  tenderness  shown  by  this  incomparable 

^oman  to  a  daughter  who — I  must  admit  it — 

■^  offended  her  on  a  point  on  which  parents 

■'t  generally  apt  to  be  too  unforgiving. 

*  Mt  dearest  Child, 

•*  How  delighted  we  all  were  to  see  your 
'>*ndwriting  again  !  !  !  You  cannot  tell  >¥hat 
•'^  infinity  of  pleasure  it  gave  to  myself  and 
*car  William,  and  everybody  !  I  do  verily  be- 
heve  that  even  Poodle,  poor  little  fellow,  was 
pleased.  Immediately  James  came  into  the 
''*>ni  with  your  letter, — you  know  how  saga- 
^•^^he  is ! ! — he  jumped  offhis  chair,  and  bark- 
^9  and  ran  about  the  room,  wagging  his  tail, 
■"  the  time  we  ti;ere  reading  it !  Dogs  reason 
**  "ell  as  we  do,  I  am  convinced  of  it ; — ^pray 

J^ou  think  they  will  go  to  heaven  when  they 
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ciie?  I  hope  50,  I  am  iure;  but  I  am  told  iti^ 
very  wicked  to  think  that.— But,  my  darKng! 
^ha:  a  fright  you  put  us  all  in! — how  coiM 
jou  lio  so  ?   I  mu^t  tell  you. 

'*  When  I  came  back  and  found  you  wm 
fiot  in  the  Grotto^  I  wa*  immensely  surprised, 
as  you  may  supposk*:  but,  thinking  you  hid 
a  mind  to  frighten  me  and  play  at  hide-aod- 
seek,  I  peeped  about  under  the  bushes  fori 
good  long  while  without  finding  you — asyou 
may  imagine,  —  fur  you  were  not  there!!  T 

"  I  began  then  to  be  frightfuUtf  alarwx^ 
indeed!  I  could  not  think  what  to  think 
particularly  as  James,  our  footman,  you  kno' 
swore  positively,  point  blanks  that  you  mi 
have  been  spirited  away,  and  said  that  if  y 
had  gone  by  any  other  conveyance  than 
broomstick,  or  some  such  sort  of  a  thing, 
must  have  seen  you ;  for  he  would  take  i 
hibie  oath  he  had  not  stirred  five  paces  frc 
the  Grotto  all  the  time  !  i !'' 

"  Well,  I  went  home, — and  immenseljffrigi 
ened  I  was,  I  can  tell  you  !  —  terribly  alarm 
—  monstrously   nervous   the   whole   day  !  - 
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thouf^t  people    would   think   it   so  strange! 
Tbej  8gy  such   things   always,  you   know,  — 
they  talk  so !    I  do  myself  sometimes  talk  about 
people ;  —  but  then  I  don  *t  like  them  to  talk 
about  me,  for  all  that !     I  thought  it  best  to 
kive  you  advertised^  my  angel ;  and  William 
tbought  so  too ;  —  so  we  got   Mr.  Willis  to 
put  you  in  the  papers.     Did  you  see  the  ad- 
vertisement,  my  darling?      Blue  eyes  —  light 
ioir  — fair  skin  —  oval  countenance  —  sweet 
^pression!     I    assure  you,  dearest,  you  have 
^  reason  to  complain  of  our  not  doing  justice 
^  your  beauty  r 

^*  Well,  with  all  our  trouble,  we  could  get 
^  news  of  our  dear  little  pet  lamb,  till  your 
^harming  letter  arrived,  telling  us  that  you 
had  gone  off  with   Mr.    Bouverie,    who   had 

• 

J^st  led  you  to  the  hymeneal  altar!  as  the 
^^shionable  world  call  it,  and  that  you  are 
Very  happy  with  your  doting  husband.  —  La  ! 
■■^ydear  child,  how  came  you  to  think  I  should 
^  ^xed  with  you  for  liking  Mr.  Bouverie  ? 
^  ^ni  sure  everybody  has  a  right  to  like  who 
"^  likes :  —  I   only  wanted  you  to  marry  Mr. 
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Curtcis  because  I  thought  it  high  tin 
should  marry  somebody,  aud  I  thougl 
a  i^ood  match  for  you ;  but  if  you  ha 
me  you  liked  Mr.  Bouverie  better !  yi 
you  not  ? — Ah  !  now,  I  know :  you  wai 
tlo  something  very  romantic — something 
out  of  the  common  way,  and  be  put  i 
and  talked  oJ\  Didn't  you,  now? — con 
fess  !  —  Oh  dear  !  —  your  papa, — that  i 
liam, — is  ringing  the  bell :  he  wants  his 
fast,  I  dare  say.  I  must  leave  you — gooc 
— He  is  in  an  immense  hurry  always!  1 
flurried,  you  cannot  think.  Adieu,  des 
good  b'*ye  ! 

"  Your  most  affectionate  moth 

^^  Barbara  Den 

*'  P.  S.  Your  papa  has  got  what  he 
so  I  return  to  write  a  few  words  man 
darling.  You  cannot  think,  my  ange 
amazingly  vexed  I  am  about  that  poor 
kind,  good  creature,  Mr.  Curteis;— ^nd 
leuted  he  is  too !  he  is  really  more  clev< 
you  can  imagine/     Poor  dear  man!- 
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tfiiid  you  have  broken  his  heart  i — ^bless  me, 
Ibope  he  woD^t  think  of  going  mad  !— do  you 
I       <UbI  he  wiU,  dearest  ?     /  can't  bear  mad  peo^ 
pk^rm  afraid  of  them;  I'm  sure  it  would 
Aiie  me  downright  out  of  my  wits  if  he  were 
^ think  of  coming  here  when  he  *s  mad/     He 
^d  look  80  very,  very  frightfully  wild  and 
^^ug  if  be  were  to  go  mad  !     He  ^s  so  big 
•ooi   why,  he'd    play  the  very  d — 1   in   the 
house!     La!  how  he'^ould  scatter  all  my  nice 
^iiia  and  pretty  little  knick-knacks  about  the 
floor !    Why,  I  tremble  to  think  of  it !  I  do 
iKHleed — positively  !    Really,  I  shan^t  think  it 
•tfe  to  be  in  his  company  ! — 1  shall  order  my 
servants  to  say,  *  Not  at  home.'*      Don't  you 
^hink  so,  dearest  ?  wouldnH  this  be  prudent  ? 
^e//  me  what  you  think^  when  you  write. — La ! 
^liere  it  is  again !  here  comes  your  papa,  boun- 
^*)g  into  the  room,   and  dragging  me  ojf  to 
^4tPxA. — Sorry  to  leave  you,  my  dear   child, 
**ut  a  dear  husband^s  wishes  must  be  attended 
^  you  know.   So  good  b''ye  again  I — A  charm- 
""Vixian,  this  Dr.  Simpson,  whom  we  are  going 
^  Iiear ;  a  fine  man, — looks  quite  enchantingly 
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terrible  when  he  talks  about  the  ei 
wickedDesB  of  the  times  we  live  in  !  Y< 
tell  how  amazingly  he  does  Jrigkiem  im 
times !  —  but  can^t  stop  another  minul 
my  dear ;  I  'm  longing  to  hear  what 
say,  and  William  is  at  my  elbow  jog| 
So  good  b^ye  again  !  In  my  next  lettc 
let  you  know  what  he  says.     Adieu ! 

^*  I  ^m  just  come  back   from  chun 
dear,  and  can"!  help  adding    a   few  I 
tell  you  what  we  have  heard.     What 
charming,  enchanting  man  he  is ! — Dr.  Si 
— he  is  perfectlj/  delightful,  I  do  assure  ; 
You  *ld   be   quite  enraptured  with  hit 
sure  you  would.     You  positively  ought 
been  there, — I  wish  you  had !     What 
very  !     Gracious  me  !     You  ought  to  hti 
there,  really  you  ought :  the  sermon 
about  married  people;  how  we  ought 
have  to  our  husbands,  and  how  our  hi 
ought  to  behave  to  us ;   and  what  c 
should  take  of  our  children,  and  giv< 
good  religious  instruction.    There  was  o 
thing  I  did  not  like:  that  is,  be  dm 
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iMopfe  to  eat    hot    dinners    on    a    Sundtty^ 

kBHiie,  he  atys,  it  is  very  wicked  to  make 

tib  ienmnta  work ;  and  the  Israelites,  he  (old 

m,  f attend  their  matina  on  Saturday ,  and  ate 

iftold  the  day  after.     I  don't  agree  with  him 

^kftf  hbmeytr  I    By  the  bye,  I  wonder  what 

■Mhta  it  wa8^-*-do  you  know  ? — Do  you  think 

it  was  the  same  as  people  take  when  they  are 

illp—faugh  ! — how  very  nasty  ! — do  ask  some- 

triy,  and  tell  me  next  time  you  write. — But 

■of  I  must  really,  truly  go,  for  your  papa  is 

tiHing  to  me  to  go  out  in  the  carriage  to  pay 

inae  visits :  so  good  b'ye  again  !     Let  us  hear 

fiom  you  soon,  —  mind  you  write,  now!  and 

Ml  me  how  you  get  on  together,  you  and  your 

^wioraiOf  as  the  Frenchmen  say.     Adieu ! — 

^ !  there  he's  calling  again  !  1  'm  flurried  out 

^my  wits — good  b'ye  r 

The  next  letter  which  arrived  came  from 
"HHDe,  yet  not  from  my  father :  its  address  was 
^  the  handwriting  of  my  cousin.  ^^^  Is  my 
fiuier  then  ill  ?^  thought  1 :  "  has  my  con- 
dnei         "*"  my  heart  smote  me.     "  Perhaps  be 
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is  too  angry  to  write  to  me  himself,''  I  ^ 
as  with  a  trembling  hand  I  broke  the  seal 
began  to  read  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Lionet^ 

**  We  have  all  of  us  here  been  sadly  shoe 
at  the  melancholy  intelligence  contained  in  3 
last  letter; — /,  amongst  the  rest,  as  your  sin 
friend  and  well-wisher,  am  so,  I  assure  v 
not  so  much  because  it  informs  us  that 
have  taken  from  her  parent  a  young  forti 
less  lady,  who,  being  affianced  to  anot 
might  almost  have  been  considered  as  his  « 
as  at  your  using  such  deep  deception  to 
poor  dear  uncle,  whose  heart,  I  do  assure  ] 
you  have  very  nearly  broken ;  indeed,  I  sa 
ly  know  if  he  will  ever  entirely  recover  f 
the  violent  shock  which  your  indiscretion 
use  no  harsher  wordy  has  occasioned.  My 
loved  mother  often  says  she  is  quite  but 
will  take  ten  years  from  his  life. 

^*  You  cannot  tell  the  extreme  delight^ 
which  he  read  aloud  to  us,  two  or  three  tii 
the  first  letter  from   you.      His  oounten 
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quite  brightened  up,    and  he    spoke   of  you 

A  tile  kindest  and  most  affectionate  manner ; 

ttjiog  that   he    had    always    felt   convinced 

tittt  you  would,  notwithstanding  your  former 

^ravagances  of  conduct,   turn    out  well   at 

"He  answered  your  letter  immediately,  and 
^med  you  would  again  write  to  him  within 
*  few  posts.  Receiving  no  reply,  he  wrote 
*gain:  the  same  silence  continuing,  he  ad- 
^t^satd  your  tutor,  who  replied,  that  he 
''Qagined  you  were  at  home,  for  he  had  not 
■eenyou. 

''Conceive  my  poor  dear  nucleus  surprise 
*>h1  anxiety  !  We  could  none  of  us  imagine 
^hat  had  become  of  you.  He  ordered  post- 
^rses  immediately,  and  we  went  up  to  town. 
^Remembering  to  have  heard  you  mention  a 
®^ee-house  in  Marlborough-street,  I  directed 
■**y  uncle  there,  hoping  to  get  some  intelli- 
gence, and  the  waiter  told  us  you  had  been 
^"€fe  with  your  sister  —  conceive  how  very 
•Jxicking ! 

'My  uncle  now  fancied  he  knew  what  you 

d2 


i)f  your  iurniLT  imuwriililies 

li't  nil-  luit  rc]inui(li  voii  at  prustiit. 

"Well,  with  much  difficulty  we 
coachman  who  had  driven  you  u 
where  we  then  went.  The  iDiatre 
luckily  not  at  home;  but  we  ioqu 
servant,  whom,  partly  by  threats, 
entreaties  and  coaxings  we  made  t 
you  had  left  the  lodgings  and  wf 
Greenwich.  To  Greenwich  we  wen 
there  heard  you  had  proceeded  do 
gate.  We  followed  you  there  alsc 
purpose;  no  one  could  give  us  tl 
information  respecting  you,  and 
obliged  to  return. 

"  My  dear  uncle  passed  above  . 
in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  I  never 
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™gk  a  very  immoral  action,   might  have. 

^  got  over,— whom  you  would  get  tired  of 

u  a  tew  days,  and  leave ;  and  it  was  only  on 

^ving  your  last  letter  that  he  became  aware 

rfthe  whole  melancholy  truth. 

**Yoa  never  in  your  life  beheld  such  a 
wge  in  any  man  as  when  he  read  your  let- 
^-  He  flung  it  on  the  table,  swore  like  a 
^man,  and  said  he  would  never  forgive,  nor 
*ee  you  again  as  long  as  he  lived,  for  your 
dutiful  conduct,  and  for  the  trick  you  had 
fl^ed  him. 

**Here  it  was  that  my  excellent  mother  — 
yoo  know  what  a  wonderful  woman  she  is ! — 
^  I  attempted  to  soothe  him  by  reason,  and 
^  show  the  impropriety,  and,  indeed,  the  sin- 
'obess  of  anger.  But  it  was  of  no  use  for 
^  to  speak  to  him  then ;  he  would  not  be 
Pacified  by  anything  we  could  say. 

^  He  had  a  bad  night^s  rest ;   nevertheless 
*e  found  him  more  tranquil  in  the  morning, 
^d  no  then    took    an  opportunity   of  again 
*^^(>8tiQg  him  on  the  business.     He  now  seem 
^  to  listen  more  patiently ;  and  I  hope  that 


m  zi.:?EXEy7. 

rK:n-i-i   v:_r  o-i-zirn;  near  h^^  ' 

r   si^'.  »:.-»  zitricle*.     Relv  upc^^ 
:. V    - :  -.-.rr     57  i    invsi-If.    howevi?^^ 
liv   r.j   .f  ;;.r   c.^iimt.  pity  you^ 
i }     ;-r    u'.T, . *:,       Id     the    mean 
i  tr.e  :o  b^,  dear  L:onel, 

"  \oiiT  iiffcC!:ooate  coudn, 

'•  Solomon  Princep* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


BowBYER  delighted  I  was  at  these  pro- 
^^^  of  protection,  I  felt  it  would  be  scarcely 
^'^licate  to  show  Beatrice  the  letter  in  which 
^y  were  contained,  and  therefore  formed  some 
^^cuae  for  not  doing  so. 

**  There,  that  is  the  worst  of  Solomon,^  I 

*^d; "  he  is  too  good,  too  wise ; — so  confouud- 

®^Jover  proper  and  correct,  that  he  has  no 

^^aideration  for  other  people's  failings.     Now, 

'hougii  iQy  heart  is  filled  with  gratitude,   I 

^JJQot    help    being  ofi^ended     at    his   talking 

*^Ut,  *  this  unfortunate  affair,'  *  deep  decep- 

^>^  &c.     I  dare  say  he  would  have  done  the 

'^^'^e  thing  himself." — I  was  quite  wrong  in 

^*^Wing  this   supposition !  —  he   never   would 

'^v^  done  any  such  thing. 

^ome  weeks  passed.     I  had  for  a  long  time 
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betjun   to   feel   vexed  with  Lord  Mecleiil..--^"'7 

■ 

for  not  having  answered  my  letter.  Beat^^^' 
too,  thought  it  very  strange;  when,  one  ^'*y 
returning  from  a  long  walk  by  the  river^  '^ 
were  informed  that  some  one  was  waiting  -"'^ 
us  above  stairs.  On  going  up,  we  found  iC^  ^ 
Ikj  I^ord  Meclenbury  himself. 

Scarcely  could  anything  in  the  world  h£^^^ 
given  us  greater  pleasure.  "  Well,  Beatrice  <j 
he  said  — "  and  you,  Bouverie,  I  could  "Knot 
consent  to  leave  England  without  first  com  "5  "? 
to  wish  you  joy,  as  I  suppose  I  must  dc^^" 
tliough  had  you  followed  my  advice,  V'ou 
know,  you  would  have  waited  a  few  yec^-''- 
I  should  have  answered  your  letter,  but  %^^^ 
from  home  when  it  arrived  ;  besides  whi^^l^t 
my  poor  mother  has  been  very  unwell." 

"  How    grieved    I    am   to   hear   it !  —  a  *^° 
where  is  she  ?" 

"  Most  probably  at  Dover  by  this  tim.^^* 
where  she  and  my  father  will  wait  for  r^^ 
to  cross  the  water  with  them." 

'^  You  are  going  abroad,  then,  immediately^ 
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^  lorry  I  am  {  —  I  so  much  wanted  your 
oeand  as8i3taiice.'' 

You  may  have  as  much  of  it  as  you  like, 
;ood  fellow,  if  you  and  your  wife  will 
\  my  father  desired  me  to  ask, — that  is, 
abroad  with  us.  I  have  been  to  Tun- 
2,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
think  you   cannot  do   better  than   go 


IS.'' 


''ou  have  been  to  Tunbridge  !  What  in 
orld  made  you  go  to  Tunbridge? — On 
count,  I  '11  warrant.  —Well,  did  you  see 
iher  ?  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? —  what 
le  say  of  me?" 

tee  him!  —  to  be  sure  I  did,  —  I  went 
18  express  purpose  of  seeing  him,  of  com- 
iftg  of  your  conduct  in  going  oiF  with 
cousin,  and  of  telling  him  that,  in 
:y  of  your  parent,  we  hoped  he  would 
her  family   all    the    reparation    in   his 


.» 


f  ou  told  him  all  that !  —  Well,  and  what 
5  reply?''  d5 


r-.  ■:.  I  VL-  .!-  i-n:*:^  ::•  have  ms-^ 
*i.:^:.  N:r  i  re:  :•:  :: ,  t)r  took  ih^S 
.:  t  -:r7  sfer"j:»L*  1^:.  *r.d,  irith  the 
■:«.ii-e:ir-«^  'i-.L  ii'f  "r»f  Dr-rer  could  J 
■^  :•*-  i^-^^  :.!->:•£  ::  cAke  $uch  a  ct^ 
"i?    :•;•-:  ij.-'_rj:  fr?-:  i.^kei  his  permission. 

•  A*Ar-i  ::ir  i»r-rz^?<:cn  .'  I  exclaime^i 
'"  v'.T.  ^;  I  v._i  r.iTf  asktsi  his  penniss 
:.  :•:  f.r=-  fir:  f::.;.jh.  ha  J  I  had  the  1 
:i.i  -r  w..li  hivc  granted  it;  but  I  ki 
•  rll.  I  mi^ht  just  as  well  have  as! 


•■  W  u  hai  bc:tcr  tt-il  him  this,  Bouv< 
I  t'r.iLk  ;  n.avhap  he  «ill  look  upon  it  t 
fjiir  excuse.  —  But,  joking  apart,  there 
or.c  thing  I  was  very  glad  to  see :  he  is 
dently  very  fond  of  you ;  and  I  do  re 
Ix'lieve  that  had  he  not  in  his  first  pas 
sworn  never  to  see  your  face  again,  I  shi 
have  made  him  overlook  it  all. —  He  taU 
you  with  great  kindness ;  but  he  seems  to  1 
some  odd  fancies  about  not  liking  to  be  tbd 
capricious  and  to  go  from  his  determinatioi 
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Yoa  saw  my  aunt,  of  course,  and  Solo- 

•oo.  What  did /%  say  ?" 
** The  former  very  little;  but  that  little  was 
'^Ucfa  to  the  purpose  and  good.  She  sat  by 
P^tiertUy  in  silence.  What  a  picture  of  piety 
«*€  is ! — As  for  your  cousin,  he  said  several 
hiDgs  in  your  favour;  so  much  so,  that  I 
Bally  did  at  one  time  hope  your  father  was 
bout  to  relent  and  give  in, — when,  unfortu- 
Ately,  he — that  is,  your  cousin — happened  in 
one  way  or  other  to  allude  to  the  *  letter 
lated  from  Cambridge  ;^  and  this  seemed  im- 
mediately to  revive  all  your  father'^s  anger,  for 
he  turned  to  him — 

***  Ay,'  he  said,  *  Solonjon,  and  pray  how 
^•0  you  excuse  that  piece  of  deceit  ?  Can  you 
V^tethatr 

"Here  Mr.  Solomon  was  quite  put  out, 
^  seemed  not  to  know  how  to  reply — he  had 
^^  a  slip,  a  lapsus  lingutB^  and  was  evidently 
**^ed  at  the  difficulty  into  which  inadvert- 
^  bad  betrayed  him — so,  shrugging  up  his 
^^Iders,  and  lifting  his  hands  on  both  sides 
'  Ms  cheek,  in  the  way  which  is  peculiar  to 
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hiniy  you  knuw,  he  iunied  sharply  round   < 
hii)  heel. 

''  ^  Now,  sir,  indeed  you  do  silence  me  quite. 
That  I  can  not  defend.' 

"  No  more  he  could  indeed  !  it  was  very 
wrong  of  you,  Bouverie,  I  must  own  it ;  but 
1  wished  Mr.  Solomon  had  not  chanced  to  K* 
mind  your  father  of  it  at  that  moment,  &r 
1  verily  believe  he  was  on  the  point  of  say- 
ing he  forgave  you." 

''  It  was  con-Joundedly  foolish,  to  be  sure, 
Aleclenbur}',  wasn't  it  ? — when  he  knows,  tou> 
as  well  as  I  do,  how  my  father  hates  anything 
like  a  trick  ^ 

''  Indeed  it  was:  I  canH  think  how  so  sen- 
sible a  man  could  have  made  such  a  mistake- 
I  was  so  sorry  that  Lady  Derlincourt^s  illn^ 
prevented  my  father  from  accompanying  ^ 
to  Tunbridge,  for  his  age  and  situation  woul<^ 
of  course  have  given  him  so  much  more  weig*^^ 
with  Mr.  Bouverie  than  I  had.  In  facty  ' 
do  not  know  how  he  could  have  stood  oU^ 
unless,  indeed,  he  had  chosen  to  say  that  lil^' 
Denison,  our  relative,  was  not  sufficiently  go^ 
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^  nute  with  his  family :  and  this  I  suppose 
«  would  scarcely  have  done ! 

^  For  my  own  part,  I  felt  myself  to  be  too 

Jmg  to  talk  very  grandly ;   besides  which, 

^r  fiuhei^s  manner  awed  me,  and  there  was 

'  iomeihing  in  him  which   bade  me  not  be 

^  pressing  on  the  point. — But  never  mind 

<"  tirii  now:  cross  the  water  with  us — take 

<  boiue  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

«aris,  where  you  will  live  cheaper   than   in 

Gogland ;  for  your  income^  though  well  enough 

^  a  student  at  Cambridge,  will  be  a  small  one 

br  a  married  man.     Live  there  quietly  for  a 

few  months,  and,    I   trust    that  my  mother's 

liealth  will    be   sufficiently   re-established    by 

ittt  summer  to  allow  of  our  return  to  this 

country,  when  we  will  bring  you  back   with 

^    What  with  the  pleasure  your  father  will 

l^ve  in  seeing  you,  and  the  representations  of 

J^Hir  friends,  all  wiU,  no  doubt,  be  accummo- 

itei    Cry  you  content  to  this  ?'' 

^  Can  Beatrice  and  I  be  otherwise  than  con- 
^(  to  put  ourselves  under  the  guidance  of 
^  generous  and  kind  friends !" 
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Very  little  preparation  was  necess; 
wearing  apparel,  and  that  part  of  it  oi 
we  wanted  for  the  journey,  was  to  ac 
us.  Several  other  things,  such  as  hoc 
pieces  of  plate  and  linen,  which  I  had 
warded  to  me  from  Cambridge,  toget 
a  variety  of  things  which  Beatrice  hai 
her  mother  to  send,  were  packed  up 
directed  to  the  care  of  Mons.  Dessin, 
to  be  shipped  on  board  the  first  vessi 
for  Calais.  We  then  engaged  a  boi 
take  us  across  the  water  in  a  little 
owned,  and  landing  safely  on  the  K 
proceeded  on  immediately  to  Dover,  y 
found  Lady  Derlincourt  with  the  rej 
family  waiting  our  arrival. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

'  is  hard  to  get  a  camel  through  the  eye 
oeedle; — difficult  to  thrust  a  rich  man 
heaveo — and  very  rare  to   find    a   good 
m  earth.     No  wander; — the  component 
of  a  good  man  are  so  many,  that  the  odds 
msiderably  against  their  being  ever  united 
I  individual.      For  a  man  to  be   really 
Nature   must  have  gifted    him  with  a 
ntion  prompting  to  benevolence  ;  then  he 
possess  sense,  instructing  him  how  to  be- 
lt, and  then  firmness  of  mind,  enabling  him 
t  up  to  his  own  principles; — ^in  one  word, 
I  good,  he  must  be  wise — and  who  is  wise  ? 
fool  was  ever  yet  a  good  man ;  and  no 
one  was  ever  wicked.     Solomon — I  mean 
'inoDKing  of  Judsea,  not  my  cousin  Solo- 
>— chose   wisdom,    rather   than    riches  or 
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power,  OS  an  endowment.     He  could  have  ha 
no  small  share  of  the  gift  he  solicited,  even  at 
the  very  moment  of  thus  requiring  its  increase. 
He  well  knew  that  the  possession  of  wisdom 
ensured  that  of  the  others,  as  also  the  attain- 
ment of  something  still  better. 

When  a  man  has  waded  through  crime  or 
dishonour  to  power  and  riches,  the  vulgar  ex- 
claim, "  What  talent !  what  genius !  what 
intellect !"  —No  such  thing ; — the  man 's  a  fool ! 
he. has  given  up  an  everlasting  scat  amidst  the 
eternal  Gods,  that,  like  putrefaction,  he  may 
shine  for  a  few  brief  hours  in  a  charnel-house 
of  dirt  and  darkness, — this  is  surely  a  bad 
bargain — and  no  wise  man  makes  a  bad  bar- 
gain ;  at  least,  the  badness  of  the  bargain  i> 
surely  no  proof  of  his  wisdom. 

Lord  Derlincourt  must,  I  think,  have  rea- 
soned in  this  manner.  His  public  character 
was  dignified,  his  private  reputation  without 
reproach,  and  his  daily  habits  and  general  toot 
of  conversation  manifested  an  extreme  kindne* 
of  disposition.  Except  his  bod^  Lord  Mc^ 
lenbury,  I  never  met  with  any  one  more  wor* 
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^oibeaYeo.     He  was  as  free  from  faults  as 
^  fiiilcj  of  human   nature  permits;   and  I 
oenefare  scarcely  need  add,  that  he  was  ex- 
BDelj  indulgent  to  the  faults  of  other  men. 
loe,  however,  was  not  a  fault  for  which  he 
i  to  exert  that  greatest  of  all  virtues,  cha- 
'.    I  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime  in  mar- 
ig  without  my  father^s  permission  ;    but   I 
committed  an  imprudence,  and  for  this  he 
ressed  great  concern,  as  he  feared,  from  what 
son  had  told  him,  that  my  father  would 
readily  overlook  my  breach  of  the  usual 
uette,  and  that  therefore  I  should  have  a 
.  of  trouble. 

It  is  unlucky,^'  he  said,  '^  that  Lady  Der- 
surfs  health  obliges  me  to  leave  England 
resent ;  for  otherwise  I  should,  I  dare  say, 
lUe  to  accommodate  matters  for  you  in  a 
ter  space  of  time  than  you  will  be  able  to 
it  for  yourself.  However,  please  God,  we 
I  be  able  to  return  before  the  end  of  twelve 
tbs :  and  then,*^  he  continued,  clapping  me 
the  shoulder  and  smiling,  ^^  the  first  thing 
3  shall  be  to  interest  myself  about  your 
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aiTairs  ;  if,  indeed,  you  still  want  my  int 
which  after  all  will  not,  I  hope,  be  the 
for  I  dare  say  all  will  be  forgiven  and  foq 
lung  before  I  again  set  foot  in  Albion.^ 

In  order  to  be  in  the  way,  and  take  a 
tage  of  any  favourable  turn  of  fortui 
change  in  my  father's  temper,  he  recomix 
Beatrice  and  me  not  to  reside  in  any  plac 
distant  from  England,  nor  where  the  cc 
iiication  was  not  constant  and  direct, 
lie  said,  was  on  this  account  the  most  de 
spot  I  could  inhabit. 

I  liked  this  advice  exceedingly.  I  . 
had  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  ] 
and  of  France — often  longed  to  visit  Pi 
thought  about  residing  in  it,  and  j  urn] 

joy- 

We  crossed  the  water.  I  could  fill  a' 
in  describing  my  sensations  on  first  Ian 
Calais,  and  during  our  journey  thence 
capital.  Every  object  was  so  new,  so  j 
cheerful,  so  enchanting,  so  entirely  c 
from  anything  I  had  before  seen; — h 
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^^  aflbrded  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  was  to 

wre  the  changes  in  Beatrice's  countenance, 

*d  tbe  extreme  delight  she  expressed  at  every 

>^ object:  the  houses,  the  fortifications,  the 

pofk — the  energy  of  their  address,    their 

KdoD  when  speaking ;  the  convents,  the  dark- 

ntkd  monks  stalking  about  the  towns;  the 

poitilions,  their  jack-boots  and  immense  long 

pwdered    pigtails;    the  children,    boys   and 

pii,  dancing  around  the  carriage,  and  flinging 

kiiquets  of  sweet  flowers  into  our  laps ;-— all 

leemed  so  to  intoxicate  her  young  heart,  that  its 

pj  broke  forth  every  moment  in  a  thousand 

i^nrous  exclamations.     Then,  how  delightful 

^  it  for  me  to  sit  by,  and  listen  to  her  voice, 

*Bd  lee  her  smile,  and,  unseen  by  all,  to  take 

•*f  hand  and  press  it  in  my  own  !   Why  may  I 

*<  do  so  now  ? — Though  my  cheek  is  wrinkled 

•d  my  hair  is  grey — though,  as  my  figure,  so 

^  mind  has  changed  towards  others, — yet  my 

•*€  to  her  is  as  it  was ; — and  though  my  blood 

^  dulled,  and    my   heart   grown    old   to   all 

,  my  blood  is  still  as  warm,  and  my 


I  Ml  i>iir  arrival,  wc  put  up  at  ar 
faubourg  Si.  Germain  ;  but  our  « 
very  sliort.  The  season  was  advan 
delicate  state  of  Lady  Derliocourt'i 
ing  it  advigable  for  her  to  travel  d 
her  party  to  hasten  thar  departu 
might  begin  the  sea-voyaj^  before 
ther  set  in. 

Lord  Derlincourt,  therefore,  o 
niained  long  enough  to  call  upon 
ambassador,  get  his  passports  pi 
order,  and  then  make  arrangemm 
gord,  bis  banker;  and  her  ladysi 
that  time  sufficiently  recovered  1 
they  all  set  off  on  their  long  joui 
Beatrice  and  me  alone  in  the  wi 
world  of  Paris. 

How  we  grieved  to  see  them  gi 
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^mted  with  a  single  soul  i ''    The  first  im- 
Fttm  00  us  both  was  a  sad  one :   Beatrice 
]  lung  ber  arms  around  my  neck,  and,  weeping, 
i  ^  me  to  ber  heart. 
'^  I  hive  you,  LioneL*^ 

Yes,  the  first  impression  was  a  sad  one;  but 
vtwereyoungt  and  sad  impressions  dwell  not 
Ing  iD  the  hearts  of  youth,  which  soon  accom- 
■rittes  itsdf  to  circumstances. 


"Some  natural  tears  she  shed,  but  dried  them  soon  ; 
The  world  was  all  before  us,  where  to  choose 
Our  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  our  guide." 

Paradise  Lott. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Paris  was  an  unknown  world  to  us, 
from  nil  we  had  heard,  and  the  little  we  1 
yet  seen,  seemed  so  very  beautiful  a  one,  tl 
loncj^ed  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
leaving  the  splendid  Hotel  de  Metz  as 
far  too  expensive,  we  established  oursel 
apartments  better  suited  to  the  smallness  • 
incomes,  and  then  beginning  a  voyage  o 
CO  very,  we  went  over  the  town  in  every 
tion,  and  visited  each  spot  in  which  either 
or  people  told  us  there  was  anything  wor 
our  notice.  We  employed  about  three 
or  a  month  in  this  manner,  and  then  sat 
to  take  breath. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  I  did  no 
with  a  single  person  whom  I  had  ever 
seen.    There  were  then  but  very  few  B 
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^^^  and  amongst  them  none  of  my  ac- 
NoUDces.  My  father's  habits  of  life  had  al- 
•59*  teen  80  extremely  retired,  that  he  had  no 
^iads  except  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood, 
>f7ood  which  his  person  and  name  were  almost 
^oaDy  unknown.  I  have  often  through  life 
eit  the  inconvenience  of  this :  our  family  was 
•tnrally  of  such  consequence,  that  neither  in- 
rigoe  nor  struggle  was  necessary  to  acquire 
oloriety ;  and  yet,  except  my  own  personal 
Ms,  there  existed  not  an  individual  of  whom 
conld  demand  assistance,  under  however  diffi- 
dt  circumstances  I  might  be  placed.  A  man 
Cruris  after  the  world  must  always  necessarily 
V  I  contemptible  character ;  but  every  man 
hbidd  go  into  the  world  and  live  with  it  to  a 
Mdn  extent, — for  if  he  does  not,  he  is  totally 
'^daB,and  is  a  burthen  on  it.  It  is  a  mistake  for 
^  to  suppose  he  finds  freedom  in  solitude  : 
(rite  on  the  contrary — he  inevitably  becomes 
Bdared  by  the  few  who  surround  him,  and  on 
vkn  bis  daily  comforts  depend.  But  this  is 
MTility,  and  morality  is  prose ;  so  now  to  the 
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I  was  not,  however,  without  the  mean 
ing  acquaintances;  Lord  Derlincour 
ness  had  supplied  me  with  these,  by 
me  to,  and  giving  me  a  very  partic 
troduction  to  the  English  ambassadi 
Stonnont. 

I  now  thought  it  was  high  time 
advantage  of  tliis,  and  therefore  call 
his  excellency.  Lord  Stonnont  was 
man  of  business,  and  quite  an  Englif 
quiet,  stately,  and  cold  as  ice ;  as 
from  the  i>eople  amongst  whom  he 
as  a  black-beetle  is  from  a  butterfly, 
from  a  bird  of  paradise. 

I  soon  discovered  that  he  was  by  i 
popular  with  them  :  he  was  too  dry,  t 
and  retiring, — too  precise  in  behavi 
concise  in  expression, — had  too  littl 
for  himself— how  the  French  do  haU 
and  seeming  to  feel  a  disdain  for  the 
morals,  politics,  and  religion  of  the 
he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while 
esteem,  and  so  gave  his  opinions  fa 
highest  personages  of  the  kingdom 
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Mk  fitedom  and  ooncbalance  as  if  be  were 
lAuy  to  one  of  his  own  countrymen  and 
mL  I  have  heard  that  the  Count  de  Pro- 
Mcy*  one  day  criticising  our  constitution, 
nil  that  the  insolence  of  the  parliament  to 
be  Idng  was  so  intolerable  that  he  would 
ttbcr  be  a  priyate  gentleman  in  France  than 
be  sovereign  of  Great  Britain ;  to  which  his 
iriship  coolly  replied,  **  Chacun  h  son  gofit, 
bucigneur  ;^  and  then  addressed  himself  to 
mt  one  standing  near. 

This  and  many  other  things  of  a  like  nature, 
Dpther  with  an  habitual  stateliness  of  car- 
iige,  an  imperturbable  gravity  of  counte- 
ttoe,  and  an  utter  neglect  of  most  of  those 
ittle  convenances  of  society  on  an  observance 
f  which  the  French  so  greatly  pique  them- 
diei,  made  him  extremely  disliked;  and  thus, 
bough  they  were  forced  to  allow  he  possessed 
Bod  sense,  they  loudly  proclaimed  him  to  be 
rtirely  destitute  of  talent. 
However,  with  talent  or  without  talent,  he  was 

*  Afterwards  Louis  XVllL'-NoU  by  the  Editor. 

VOL.  11.  K 
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very  civil,  and  kind,  and  serviceable  to  me. 
MO  God  bless  him  !  Through  his  means  I  m 
a  ^reat  number  of  acquaintances,  both  « 
my  countrymen  and  amongst  the  French; 
I  refrain  from  saying  anything  about  them 
the  present,  in  order  that  I  may  look  back 
my  affairs  in  England. 

Since  coming  abroad,  I  had  written  two 
tcrs  to  my  father.  He  did  not  answer  eit 
of  them.  He  was  never  fond  of  writing,  i 
no  doubt  thought  my  conduct  afforded  I 
sufficient  excuse  for  indulging  his  natural 
dolence.  I  have  often  heard  wonder  exprei 
respecting  the  composition  of  the  moon.  . 
my  part,  I  wish  I  could  find  out  of  what 
father*s  heart  was  made: --there  is  nothioj 
my  own  to  aid  the  discovery. 

This  silence,  however,  on  his  part  was 
great  measure  amended  by  the  very  coni 
tory  information  I  received  from  my  coii 
who  told  me  that  his  uncle's  anger  dimiox 
daily,  and  that  he  no  longer  spoke  of  n 
such  strong  terms  of  resentment,  so  th 
was  to   be   hoped   he   would    shortly  foi 
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dutiful  eonductJ"  But  then,  to  effect 
eourin  recommended  patience — 9lj^ 
that  Bovereign  remedy  for  all  evils ! 
Id  not,  he  said,  by  any  means  advise 
se  him  with  too  many  letters, — and 
account  whatever  was  I  to  attempt 
ir  him ;  —  this  I  had  no  purpose  of 
9  his  anger  was  not   yet  sufficiently 

etters  were  so  very  judicious,— con- 
ich  good  and  sensible  advice,  and 
ctated  by  such  kind  and  amiable  feel- 
:  not  only  did  I  forgive,  but  scarcely 
tally  commented  on  the  sort  of  elder- 
dictatorial  style  in  which  they  were 
'indeed,  I  used  often  to  reproach  my- 
^▼er  having  been  in  a  pet  with  him 
about  such  things.  I  remember  once 
\  Beatrice  of  him,  and  saying,  *^  Well, 
are  Solomon  should  even  give  me  a 
he  face,  I  must  needs  put  it  in  my 

liately  on  settling  in  our  new  apart- 
sent  to  Mons.  Dessin  for  our  bi^gage. 

£  2 
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In  it  were  several  books,  and  amongst  tl 

some  good  books ; — Cicero  and  Virgil,  toge: 

with  a  few  of  the  ancient  classics  : — Hui 

History  of  England,  his  Essays,— and  above 

essays.    Lock's   Essay  on  the  Human  Uw 

standing; — to  none  of  which  I  had  everhithc 

deigned  to  bestow  the  slightest  attention, 

youd  that  I  was  obliged  to  bestow  :  — -  dO|  i 

even  on  Locke'*s  Essay  on  the  Human  Uod 

standing  !  —  a  bock  which  my  tutor  usedn 

recommend  to  my  perusal,  by  saying,  "Loc 

is  the  key  to  everything ;" — so  it  is  !— I  w 

everybody  would  read  Locke's  Essay  on  t 

Human   Lf^nderstanding,  —  never  then  woi 

anybody   talk    so    much   nonsense  as   hIdm 

everybody  does  talk  I     All  renown  and  hono 

be  showered  on  Locke,  and  on  Lockers  Eh 

on  the  Human  Understanding!  and  longl 

and   prosperity  to   him  whose  many  admoi 

tions,  recurring  to  me  when  I  became  settl 

in  my  new  apartments   at  Paris,    made 

sit  down  in  good  earnest  to  read,  study,  i 

understand  it ! 

We   had    now  been  residing   nearly  tt 


If  Jf  Pttis ;— sdUy  no  letters  from  my 
— «(3i  very  hopeful  ooes  indeed  from 
iiL**We  were  invited  to  dinner  at  Lord 
ot't.  Fortune  placed  me  next  to  a 
IVenehaian  of,  apparently,  about  eight- 
aity  or  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was 
me,  knew  it  perfectly  well,  and  seemed 
ft  of  making  the  greatest  possible  profit 
idvantage. 

'e  was  not  a  woman  in  the  room  to  whom 
not  ofier  incense,  and  scarcely  one  who 
t  seem  to  accept  it  with  pleasure.  Both 
dinner  and  afterwards,  he  was  constantly 
round  from  one  to  another,  addressing  a 
»rds  to  each,  keeping  fixedly  to  none,  but 
lying,  as  the  French  call  it.  To  have 
im  in  exclusive  possession,  would  have 
00  much  happiness  for  any  one  woman  ; 
I,  it  would  have  been  wrong,  unjust  to 
It 

Iressing  me  in  a  whisper, — "  Pray,*'  he 

in   broken   English,    *^  will   you   be  so 

as    tell    me   who   dat     compatriote    of 

who  so  ver,  ver  beautiful?    How  fierce 
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she  is !  Ah,  quVlle  a  Fair  fier !  how 
fierce !  I  should  like  to  become  acqi 
with  her,  to  find  if  she  will  always  ren 
fierce." 

I  saw  by  the  direction  of  his  eye  t 
meant  Beatrice;  but  wishing  to  hear  hi 
about  her,  I  did  not  let  him  know  01 
nexion,  and  therefore  simply  replied  tl 
was  called  Mrs.  Bouverie;  and  then  '. 
plimented  him  on  speaking  English. 

"  Ah,  ver  littel,  ver  httel  indeed  !  1 1 
my  English  in  a  ver  bad  way ;  I  was 
nier  for  some  time :  dat  not  pleasant,  you 
1  like  your  country  peoples  ver  muc 
dames  ver  lovely,  beautiful !  Mais  < 
sont  fic^res !  mon  Dieu  !  A  Paris  cV 
autre  chose.  Tenez !  dere  is  no  woman 
Paris  who  not  tink  her  de  most  happy 
whole  world  when  I  tell  her  I  love  her.  ] 
Mistress  de  Bouverie,— did  not  you 
was  Mistress  de  Bouverie  P^if  she  not 
she  shall  make  fortune  at  Paris." 

"  Make  her  fortune  at  Paris  i  I  wu 
all  my  soul  she  may  !**  I  replied.    "  Y 
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ik  if  to  aocompliah  this,  unless  by  getting  a 

pm  in  jour  lottery,  I  can't  guess. — But,**  I 

COBtuiMdy  **you  must  not  call  herfiercef  for 

ik  is  the  gentlest  creature  itnaginable.     You 

Wnproud;  bat  she  is  not  this  either,  and  so 

fn  would  say  if  you  knew  her."" 

Ah,  je  ne  demande  pas  mieux  !  I  will  be- 
aequainted  with  her  in  future."" 
•  We  all  rose  from  the  table,  and  went  into 
Ac  drawing  room.  Beatrice  and  I  were  stand- 
iBgoesr  to  each  other,  when  my  new  acquaint- 
•tt  walked  up  to  her. 

^  May  the  Marquis  de  la  Barri^re  have  the 
knear  of  present  his  most  humble  saluta- 
-dooi  and  homages  to  Madame  de  Bouverie, 
nd  to  say  how  the  town  of  Paris  feel  the  hon- 
our of  her  presence  ?*^ 

To  this  compliment  Beatrice  bowed,  smiled, 
^  teturned  some  answer. 

**  Is  it  for  long  time  dat  Madame  has  done 
Psris  the  honneur  to  live  in  it  ?'" 

**  We    have    been    here    for    about    three 
IDonths.'' 
*^  Three  months !  is  dat  possible,  dat  ma- 


.^ne  m  Zit  ^  £  re-r  rtsre  for  tliree  monthi^* 
t^  Hii  !  tit:  5i?r  iier !  ^There  den  shchaw 
:. ;  r  :.:  -^  '*  >r-  z^aii^e .'  dis  rer  bad  of  jou, 
-.r  :r.-:L  i::r:-L  :r  keep  de  worid,  and  me 
v-  1-  T.._7  -.fT  "luT^ble  serrant,  from  tfe 
-  J   :  : '  :?•=  r":  i:fs:  rmaraent  of  the  town." 

r  .:ii:.j:  :":  -.  r  r-irsatioa  at  that  moment,  fa 
I  r.i-Tri  T»..r  Br'in-icie  might  be  puzzled  Ixi* 
: .  iif^-.r  >.  niry  £:;?  compliments,  I  repW 
:ii:  i  TiriftT  cf  vccjpations  had  hitherto  pre* 
"■rc:=-i  -i*  rr.-rj  seeing  much  society. 

••  Ar.  i'r. ."  &a:d  the  marquis,  "  I  sec  then 
::  :>  vcu  wh.^  have  de  pleasure  to  be  the  epoitf 
cf  niadame :  but  it  i$  not  fit  to  keep  fludi  > 
beautiful  iewel  hid  from  mankind.**^ 

Most  Englishmen  would  have  looked  d— ^ 
surly,  and  growled  out  something  at  beioj 
told  what  they  ought  to  do ;  but  thinking  tIA 
might  be  thought  foolish,  I  laughed,  andie- 
plied,  that  our  life  had  hitherto  been  retired 
not  certainly  from  a  dislike  of  society,  h* 
because  I  both  had  had  business  at  home,  I0< 
because  we  had  employed  our  time  in  goio 
about  to  see  the  lions. 


^Imt,! -vliat,  it. has  take. monsieur  all 
to  se^  lli^  lions !  Monsieur  seem  to 
vat.  natuialist;  he  like  to  study  de 
oatureUe*  Ah^  dat  a  ver  pretty  sci- 
knov  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Buffon 
•  wall;  I  shall  have  all  gladness  to 
oa  to  him :— -and  I  shall  go  to  the 
if  de  King,  dat  I  may  see  de  lions 
I  viU  be  ver  happy.  Ver  pretty 
St  of  the  lions — de  histoire  naturelle 


int." 


some  time  before  I  could  either  stay 
e  or  my  own  laughter,  and  explain 
our  language,  and  in  my  way  of 
word,  lions  only  meant  those  parts 
ind  the  monuments  in  it  which  were 
I  as  most  beautiful  and  worthy  of 

la,  ha  I  lions,  den,  in  your  language 
t  is  most  beautiful.  Den  I  tell  you 
adame  may  see  de  lions  every  time 
il  her  miroir. — Monsieur  de  Bouverie, 
unfit  of  you  to  go  about  seeing  what 
utiful,  and  to  shut  up  from  the  eyes 

e5 
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of  other  people  what  is  the  most  beautiful  t£ 
of  any.  — dat  is  madame. 

'*  Madame.*^  he  continued,  turning  to  S4 
trico,  and  speaking  in  a  gallant  and  gooc 
natureil  manner, — **je  vois  ce  quec'est:  moo 
sieur  e5t  un  tvran — ^is  a  tyrant,  and  vil  not  Id 
you  see  nobody  who  shall  fling  themself  it 
voiir  feeu** — He  addressed  me,  **  Monsieur! 
you  make  de  t^Tant, — you  must  not  make  (k 
tyrant— you  must  not  make  de  tyrant — yoo 
must  know  that  nobody  permis  to  make  so  bid 
hts  do  tyrant  with   his  wife  at  Paris  :—dc  nuW" 

m 

kind  of  Paris  not  allow, — dey  call  out  up* 
it, —  dey  make  you  battaille,  —  dey  call  y* 
barbare — ridicule  —  execrable— abominable:'^ 
Paris  is   call   de   Paradis  of  beautiful  daflOA 
and   madame"^  —  here  he  bowed  to  Beatrix 
— ^*is  de  most  beautiful  Eve  which  inhaUH' 
—  Ha — I  see  I   must  obtain  — 11  faut  q* 
je  fasse  expcdier  une  lettre  de  cachet  de 
part   de  Monsieur   de  la  Vrilli^re,  mon  •! 
tres    intime,    so   dat  madame  be   suffered 
go  about.*" 
All  this  was  uttered  with   so  much  goc: 
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kmour  and  gaiety  that  it  would  have  been 

I 

^possible  to  take  it  amiss,  —  particularly 
too  08  before  coming  abroad  I  had  been  pre- 
pned  tat  such  speeches,  and  since  our  resi- 
dnce  in  France  bad  heard  them.  Botli 
Bnliice  and  myself,  therefore,  took  it  all  in 
food  part ;  and  so,  laughing,  I  defended  my- 
hV  by  assuring  him,  it  was  far  from  my  wish 
I*  id  the  tyrant  to  any  one,  much  less  to  niy 
vjfe,  and  said  that  I  did  not  think  she  herself 
ionld  accuse  me  of  being  one. 

He  continued,  *^  Monsieur  et  Madame,  shall 
^  rest  for  a  long  while  at  Paris,  —  dat 
^vis  which  de  Kings  of  France  call,  par 
ci^ttUeoce, '  Notre  boMne  ville  de  Paris'  ?  1 
*31  take  it  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  all 
^  life  to  be  always  at  deir  service,  to  show 
^  iome  of  the  most  beautiful  lions ; — dere 
^Veraailles,— <lere  is  Fontainebleau, — dere  is 
*i>ceDne8 ;  —  but  it  is  late  in  the  year  for 
VI  Does  madame  like  de  theatre  ? — it  will 
*^  her  die  mth  laugh  to  see  the  Sieur  Mole 
'^ apiece  de  Moli^re  which  is  call  ^  Monsieur 
*  J'ourceaugnac'  — and  Madame  Damounie  et 
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Mailanie  Clairony  who  act  like  a  angel.      CUu 
bieUy  does  she  better  like  le  chant  ?  ~-  &he  sla^ 
den  see  Chassee,  who  sing  like  a  divinity,— 
and  not  David  himself  dance  better  before  the 
arche  as  Dauberval  dance  at  the  Opera!-'*! 
will  be  cnchante  to  make  all  dis  be  see  to  n>a* 
dame  and  to  monsieur  son  epoux,  and  shall 
l)eg  to  have  the  extreme  honneur  to  lay  ony 
time  and  services,  my  servants  and  myec|i-ii' 
page,  and  most  principally  myself,  at  the  r«^ 
of  madanie  !^* 

His  time,  services,  servants,  equipage,  aJ*^^ 
himself,  all  at  our  feet ! — only  think  of  th5-  *  • 
— no  common  friendship  is  manifested  by  sii.  ^*^ 


an  offer  I — his  acquaintance  is  worth  cultiv^^ 
ing  certainly  !  —  How  exceedingly  polite  a^^^ 
hospitable  the  French  are  to  strangers !     Shr"^* 


me  the  Englishman  who  would  have  done 
much  ! —  ay,  know  a  man  for  ten  years  av^ 
ask  him  to  lend  you  his  favourite  hunter  to^ 
a  day's  run,  then  see  what  sort  of  face  he  "U 
put  on  the  matter  ! 

Such  were  my  reflections  as,  expressing  my 
warm  thanks,  I  assured  him  of  the  extreme 
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e  I  ifaoald  have  in  euhivatiog  bis  ae- 
,  and  then,  giving  my  address,  beg- 
gfi  to  be  informed  where  I  might  have  the 
hoDoar  of  paying  my  respects  to  him.  He 
Uxi  a  card  from  a  richly-embroidered  case, 
^>mi-  and  left  us. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I  WAS  OD  the  point  of  leaving  the 
the  purpose  of  calling  on  the  marqi 
my  Bttention  was  attracted  by  the  n 
carriage-wheels  in  the  court  below. 
afterwards  the  door  was  flung  apea, 
valet  announced,  "  Le  Marquis  de  lei 
who  entering,  approached  with  as  n 
familiarity  and  assurance  of  being 
ceived  as  if  be  had  been  acquaints 
all  our  lives.  He  bowed  to  me  in 
and  then  going  up  to  Beatrice,  took 
and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

In  a  moment  her  cheek  and  neck  w 
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t  iDjself)  knowing  it  was  the  custom 
Kse,  and  thinking  it  a  pretty  one,  I  felt 
displeased  nor  surprised,  but  only 
I  at  Beatrice's  distress,  and  I  smiled 
to  reassure  her. 

larquis  soon  perceiving  he  had  behaved 
ly,  bewailed  his  misfortune  in  terms 
most  bitter  grief,  despair,  and  se|f- 
• 

ion,    madame,   pardon  !  —  I  demand 

ten  tousand  times  excuse  for  my  ig- 

I  protest  I  did   not   know  it  was 

ting    refu   in    England   to    kiss  de 

f  beautiful  dames.     I  thought  you  in 

I  copied  de  habitudes  of  Paris  in  re- 

*  politeness.    De  Parisians  so  fond  of 

», —  tant  de  galanterie, —  kiss  always 

ind    in   sign  of  devotion.       In   Eng- 

)U  kiss  the  hands  of  the  king :  —  here 

none  but  the   dames'  hand.      Every 

have  its   habitudes.      Here,   we  pay 

the  fair  sex ;-— dere,  you  over  fond  of 

le  —  d'avoir  de    beaux  chevaux,    bien 

—and  de  bull-dog,— and  de  fight  with 
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de  double  hand — de  box,  as  you  c 
de  fist.— Ah  !  moDsieiir,"  he  ooatiou 
towards  me,  ^^you  must  arow  dat 
of  Paris  are  ver  much  more  furthei 
in  the  art  of  politeness  and  civili 
de  English.'" 

I  was  about  to  take  the  part  of  n 
by  telling  him  that  England  was,  « 
exception,  the  politest,  most  gallant 
civilized  land  in  the  whole  world,- 
tence  was  half  out  of  my  mouth,  wh« 
ing  I  was  displeased,  interrupted  me 

^' Ah  !  pardon,  monsieur,  *- mind 
say  dat  of  you — mind  (fa^  — No, 
parfait  Parisien — you  just  as  thouf 
here  all  your  life  : — you  have  de  aii 
nure,  la  manicre  of  a  complete  gei 
Paris  ; — you  cannot  be  better,  — yoi 
— not  one  littel  bit  of  de  English' 
you.  But  you  must  agree  dat  yc 
triotcB  in  general — in  general  —  arc 
you ; — dey  a  littel  bit — iant  soit  peu 
et  barbares.^ 

I  have  always  heard  that  Messieun 


flifel  WipfajM  klilick  fisngiiiable  of 
xi^lnipmiiiMt  things  in  tlie  world 
miSble  dvO  manner ;  and  this  re* 
tjnirquis  may,  I  think,  be  looked 
of  the  assertion  being  true. 
I  made  no  reply.     I  felt  that  the 
tns  censure  on  my  country  was  in 
5  heutraliced  by  the  delicacy  of 
It  to  myself;  and  I,  perhaps,  felt 
red  at  being  unlike  what  I  was,— • 
iglishman  —  or,  at  least,  at  being 
devoid  of  their  cold,  repulsive 
1  the  conversation  taking  another 
:or  began  talking  about  Paris  and 
1  the  King^  and  the  Dauphin,  and 
Provence,  and  the  Due  de  Choi* 
nself,  and  also  of  the  great  estima- 
te was  held  by  all  these  great  per- 
about  a  variety  of  other  matters, 
>ve  his  own  immense  importance : 
said  with  a  volubility  of  speech 
n  from  restraint  which  made  me 
ith  eyes  of  admiration. 
i,^  thought  I,  ^*  certainly  h^s  a 
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tolerably  good  opinion  of  himself:  I  won^ 
if  all  he  says  be  true  ?    I  wish  I  were  like  him 
with  all   my  heart !     I  am   so  confonndec//^ 
confused  in  company,  and  shy — I  may  thank 
my  aunt  for  that — she  always  told  me  I  waii 
fool,  so  I  got  ashamed  of  myself.    I  wonder  ifi 
after  all,  I  am  a  fool  ?I  should  like  to  know  tiutl 
—  I  Ml  ask  somebody,  and  if  I  a'n't,  I  '11— y«, 
ril  tell  her  so,— that  I  will. — No,  no;  after iH, 
iny  aunt  is  a  dear,  good  creature,  very  moni 
and  religious,  and  is  striving  and  struggling 
now  with  all  her  heart  and  soul,  she  and  iff 
son  Solomon,  to  make  my  father  and  me  frieiub 
again — so  I  mustnH  be  angry.*' 

1  was  called  off  from  these  reflections  by  ^ 
interrogation  of  the  marquis,  who  asked  if  ^ 
ever  went  to  the  play.  I  replied  that  we  h9^ 
been  there  once,  but  that  both  Beatrice  tfi^ 
myself,  finding  we  could  not  understand  a  tf^ 
gle  syllable  the  actors  said,  had  never  be^ 
tempted  to  return. 

'*  La  belle  raison  vraiment  1*^  said  be ;  ^'coO 
ment  done,  you  not  go  to  de  spectacle  bccttti 
you  not  understand  what  is  said  !  ^ 

**  La  belle  demande  !  ^'  I  replied ;  *'  why,tl* 
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^Bn»  to  me  a  tolerably  good  reason  for  not 
gd^^s  it  not.  Monsieur  le  Marquis  ?  ^ 

'^Not  in  the  least  in  de  world !  If  jou  not 
ttBrprehend  what  say  de  acteurs^  you  shall  un- 
^intaDd  perfectly  well  what  de  acteurs  look ; 
<ktfl  greal  deal  more  pretty.  Ah  !  some  of  de 
tetrion  ver  pretty — ver  pretty  indeed ! — beau- 
tiiil  lioMj  I  can  assure  you  !  You  fall  in  love 
*i(h  some  of  dem,  perhaps.-— Ah,  pardon  me, 
^  is  impossible  at  present ;  but  you  would 
^  into  love  with  some,  if  you  not  de  happiness 
to  be  the  epoux  of  madame,  who  so  much  more 
i^tiful  dan  dem.  What !  will  we  make  a 
PWy  this  night,  and  go  to  see  dem  give 
^-'CEdipe,  who  is  by  Monsieur  Voltaire  ?  " 

I  asked  Beatrice  what  she  thought  of  this  pro- 
posal ;  and  as  she  seemed  to  like  it,  I  assented  ; 
*^  then  Monsieur  de  la  Barri^re  continued, — 
"  Very  great  man,  this  Monsieur  Voltaire — 
S^and  genie — very  excellent  man  indeed,  mais 
****  peu  athce — it  is  ver  great  pity  ! — no  religion 
*^  all !  He  write  again  de  religion  catholique — 
^^  make  ridiculous  Monseigneur  St.  Jacques  de 
^^-""ompostelle  et  notre  bonde  Dame  de  Lorette 
le  abuse  de  pape  and  de  cardineaux,  and 
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laugh  at  dc  Jews,  and  de  Jesuits,  and  de  J 
seniens;  —  all  one  to  him  what  he  laugh  4 
so  that  he  laugh.  De  king  not  like  hinz  i 
all — for  his  majeste  ver  much  religious— h 
call  him  philosopher  and  say  he  and  the  othfl 
philosophes  will  niake  de  ver  devil  with  d 
church  and  de  kingdom ;  and  so  his  majetti 
give  him  conge,  and  oblige  him  to  live  a 
Ferney,  where  he  build  a  ehapelle  to  Ood 
But  dat  not  enough  to  build  a  chapdle  t 
God ;— he  should  be  religious  besides,  and  ps; 
respect  to  Notre  Dame,  la  Sainte  Vi^rge. 
like  les  dames  and  les  vi^rges  in  de  religion-' 
dere  is,  in  fact,  no  religion  in  de  world  it  i 
without  les  dames  and  les  vierges ;  do  you  tin 
dere  is,  madame  ?  ^ 

Shortly  after  coming  to  Paris  I  began  total 
lessons  in  French,  and  having  now  acquire 
a  certain  proficiency  in  that  language,  hoped 
might  be  able,  with  the  aid  of  a  book,  to  folk 
the  actors  pretty  well,  and  therefore  aooepli 
the  o£Per  of  going  to  see  (Edipus  perfbnne 
and  it  being  agreed  that  Monsieur  delaB 
ridre  should  call  for  us  at  the  proper  hour, 
took  his  leave. 
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''H'tU,  Beatrice/'  said  I   after  Ik*  left  tlic 

''*HD, "  what  do  you  think  of  our  new  friend  r 

Ihhe  bm:    there  is  an  originality  about  him 

*Uch  tickles  my  fancy.     He  has  a  good  deal 

tf  talent,  toOf  notwithstanding  all  his  absurdi- 

tki  But^M  don't  like  him,  I  see ;  and  why  f 

Certainly  you  canH  complain  that  he  did  not 

fiy  you  compliments  enough.'' 

** Enough!  indeed  he  did:  if  he  continues 
in  the  same  strain,  hell  tire  me  to  death.  It  is 
sUrery  well  for  the  first  visit  or  so  ;  but  if  he 
goes  00  I  shall  wish  we  had  not  made  his  ac- 
Suintance.'*' 

"  Hoi  ho !  Beatrice,  I  see  how  it  is ! — you  are 

Bke  all  the  English  who  come  abroad — resolved 

from  the  outset  to  see  nothing  agreeable  in  the 

Burners  of  the  French.  Now,  for  my  own  part, 

I  neet  a  great  deal  to  admire,  both  in  the 

ttHmtry  itself  and  in  its  inhabitants,   and  re- 

iui  it  as  by  no  means  a  little  merit  that  one 

Baj  always  find  something  here  to  laugh  at : 

*hiUt,  on  the  contrary,  all  one  hears  or  sees  in 

Si^gjUnd  is  so  formal,  dull,  and  stupid,  that  it 

pves  one  the  vapours,  positively,  to  think  of  it. 

''oy,  every  one  here  is  glad  and  gay,   from 
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the  prince  to  his  page — from  the  duke  to  th 
dustman  !— the  streets  teem  with  coined vs  sad 
the  very  stones  laugh  ! 

*'^  Not  long  ago,  I  observed  two  hackney- 
coachmen  in  violent  contention.  I  have  MB 
the  same  thing  twenty  times  in  England  mA 
turned  away  in  disgust.  To  these  people  I  Gs- 
tencd  with  extreme  delight:  such  violence,  such 
energy,  such  action,  and  such  politeness  !  Dur- 
ing the  whole  dispute,  no  sentence,  however 
fated  to  e/i(/,  was  ventured  upon  without  the 
introductory  Monsieur — *  Mais,  raonsicur,  mon- 
sieur ! — j'ai  rhonneur  de  vous  dire  que  voui 
etes  un  fripon,  un  fripon  fieffe — un  sculemt!— 
un  vaut-rien  ! '  I  protest  I  was  quite  griew 
when,  tired  with  the  length  of  the  dispute,  esA 
took  off  his  hat  to  the  other  and  drove  away. 

^'  Again,  I  once  saw  two  little  urchins  quti^ 
relling  in  the  street.  At  last,  one  of  them,  the 
least,  snatched  a  handful  of  mud  out  of  tk 
gutter,  and  dabbing  it  in  his  enemy's  face,  r*> 
off  as  hard  as  he  could  scud,  the  other  fdk* 
after  him;  but  the  first  had  the  start,  isi 
the  big  chap  was  forced  to  give  over ;  —  panV 


I 
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ff 

^  vj'tii  nige,  he  stopped,  and  screamed  out, 

^th  ail  hu  might,  '  Viens  ici,  petit  coquin  ! 

'ifDs  ici,  que  je  te  batte  !  * 

" '  La  belle  demande  ! ''  said  I  to  myself ;  — 

ixit  I  hardly  thiDk  he  will   do  so  much  to 

<*lige  you."  ** 

After  we  had  laughed  a  little  at  this, 
**  Stop,"  I  said,  **  I  have  yet  another  in  store 
^  you.  Of  all  the  scenes  I  ever  witnessed, 
^  €fer  perhaps  shall  witness,  it  is  by  far  the 
iBoit  ludicrous.  O  that  I  were  a  good  mi- 
■ue!  I'd  make  a  large  fortune  by  hiring 
*  room  in  the  Hay  market,  and  enacting  it 
h  the  entertainment  of  John  Bull,  who  never 
*>*  luch  a  thing  in  all  his  life,  I  ""m  sure. 

^  I  was  walking,  as  it  grew  dark,  along  the 
^  Traversi^re,  —  how  I  wished  you  had  been 
^  me,  Beatrice !  —  when  my  attention  was 
*>ddenly  aroused  by  a  mighty  clangour  of 
*<^  above  and  below.  I  was  walking  on 
I  causeway  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
**8t.  I  looked  up  —  I  looked  down.  The 
^  glance  brought  to  my  view  a  young  lady 
**  Perhaps  eight-and-twenty  or  thirty  years 
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old.  by  no  means  devoid  of  peraon: 

but  the   redness  of  whose   features 

proved  she  had  long  habituated  her 

freo  use  of  wine,  to  say  nothing  wo 

A  coarse,  white,  dirty*  dimity  dres 

was   flung   round    her   stayless   bod} 

lessly,  that  her  neck  was  open,  and  I 

it  {^nt  with  rage,  and  her  throat  sw 

words,   which   seemed   too   big  for  I 

ance,    struggled    to    obtain    it.      At 

head  was  twined  a  coloured  silk  han> 

Ix'neath  the  folds  of  uhich  peeped  fi 

and    there,    curl    papers    of  varioui 

On   the   fore-finger  of  her  left  ham 

immense  gold   ring,  serving  as  a  gi 

diamond   one,   made  visible  by  the  1 

three-parts-consumed    rushlight    fixe 

pewter  plate.     In  the  other  hand  shi 

big  key  of  about  ten  inches  in  lengt 

she  brandished   over  her  head,  and 

direction,    as   she   stood   at   an  open 

of   the  first    storv   of   No.  15,   Rue 

si^re.     She,    it    seems,    was    hight 

Augustine. 
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.         '*Below  me,   and  on  her  legs  a-straddle,   in 

I     4e  doorway  of  the  same  house,  stood  another 

I    ,j|i(^, not  quite  so  young,  —  she  might  have 

|pi.  fi;r^-fiyjBi  dressed  in   a  coarse,  tattered 

Jtfl$^K^f  V^  high-heeled  slippers,  down 
.||^]|^  d^pooided  ungartered  silk  stockings. 
^jjflfflfDi  iier  neck,  which,  like  her  face,  was 
^IPCtly.fed  and  partly  black  and  partly  white, 
Jf9$  a. gold  chain,  on  which  she  had  slung  a 

.  .S^m^  At  her  girdle  hung  a  rosary,  and  in 
jjcr  ean  were  diamond  pendants.     She,  it  ap- 

;:  jcneda  ^"^as  a  demoiselle,  and  named — Rosalie. 
.  ** These  two  persons  seemed  to  stand  to  each 

,    Jither    in    the    relationship    of   landlady    and 

I. 

.teuiQt,  and  their  dispute  no  doubt  respected 
iCBt;  but  I  could  make  out  nothing  for 
Wain :  I  would  have  given  the  world  to 
don, — but  they  spoke  so  fast,  with  such  vari- 
W  intonation  of  voice  and  clapping  of  hands, 
.An  little  remained  for  me  beyond  the  mere 
.patomime :  —  but,  to   have  seen  even  that  I 

Oh,  tliat  you  had  been  there,  Beatrice ! 
''Midemoiselle  Rosalie  began  the  attack  by 

•outting  a  vast  volley  of  expressions,  which, 

^OL  n.  F 
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had  they   produced  the  desired  effect,  woui 

certainly   have    choked    Madame  Augusdoi 

hut  they  fell  harmless,  for  the  simple  reaaa 

that  Madame  Augustine's  tongue,  going  wi 

equal  volubility,  rendered  them. inaudible. 

*'  Tired  at  last  with   such  exertion,  Mftd 

inoiselle    retreated    into   an  inner  apartmen 

heaving  her  antagonist  mistress  of  the  field,- 

at  least,   so  I  thought  —  in  mine  ignoraDoe  I 

thought  it !     I  was  mistaken  ;  she  had  but  l^ 

tired  to  recover  breath,  and  get  more  powder 

and  sliot.    Again  she  appeared,  and  the  figb^ 
was  renewed. 

'^  ^  Madame  !  —  mais,  Madame  !  une  femfli^ 
(jui  ne  paye  pas  son  loyer ' 

*^  I  could  hear  no  more,  for,  at  that  momeP 
Madame  Augustine,  slapping  down  her  hdt 
—  I  was  glad  to  think  my  own  was  not  b 
neath  !  — with  a  force  which  made  the  window 
frame  quiver,  and  all  the  pots  and  pans  on 
rattle,  instantly  reopened  her  battery. 

*^  ^  Oui,  mademoiselle,  une  mauvaiae  chienr 
de  fille  qui  tracasse  ses  locataires et  '  Hei 
the  voices  became  so  intermingled  that  it  was  ic 
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pwifale  £>r  me  to  make  out  another  void.  I 
u'ccd  for  the  end  of  the  fight,  however,  when 
t^  retired  stnid  the  plaudits  and  loud  laugh- 
tvof  a  DumerouB  audience. 

"If  ever  you  see  me  in  low  Bpirits,  Beatrice, 
pit  me  in  mind  of  such  things,  will  you, 
■bcre'i  ■  good  girl!  and  see  how  I  shall 
hi|^len  up  at  the  thoughts  of  them.  A  man 
inij  travel  a  long  way  in  England  before 
■Ming  anything  like  it,  —  go  from  Hyde 
Pirk  Corner  to  Spitalfields,  and  hear  only  the 
•Ule  itory  of  Punch  and  Judy.  There 's  no- 
thiog  to  make  a  man  laugh  in  England ;  — 
*ttK  all  ao  abominably  sober,  wise,  moral, 
•nd  stupid." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

We  employed  the  remainder  of  o 
in  reading  over  Voltaire's  (EdipuSi  < 
not  long  got  through  it  when  Monsia 
Barriere  was  reannounced. 

*^  What  vou  tink  !***  said  he  on  enter 
have  just   heard  a  tale  which  make 
with    laugh  —  un    bon-mot    de    Mon 
Prince  de  Conde.    I  will  tell  you. 

^^  His  altesse  always  much  indebtet 
dieu  !  like  aU  other  genttelmans  commi 
His  cr6anciers  have  much  trouble  him 
long  time.— I  must  tell  you»  monsieur 
anciers  at  Paris  are  de  ver  devils  i 
trouble,— all  veritable  Hottentots — des 
—Hies  bandits — des  forcen^s.  Ah,  ] 
Paris,  Paris! — Paris  would  be  a  td 
dis  if  our  good  King  Louis  Quinn 
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^^nd  dem  all   out  of  de  land,    or  make  dem 

^^ng!     Mais,  enfin,   TiDtendant  of  du  prince 

^^me  to  him  dis  morn  with  ver  sorrowful  coun- 

^coance,  and  say, '  Monseigneur! — your  altesse' 

^^orse  starve.      I  can  get  no  more  credit  for 

^meat;  for  de  vilain  marchand  of  horse-meat 

for  your    altesse    will  give    credit    no    more 

•lilL* 

^'GommeDt,  done  *— diantre  f  r^pliqua  le 
prince;  *  il  fait  I'insolent,  le  drole! — Et  mes 
^Qtres  marchandsy  qu^est-ce  qu'ils  font  V 

'''Ah!  monseigneur,^  disait  I'intendant, 
*toQt  les  marchands  de  votre  altesse  chantent 
k  n^e  chanson ;  ils  ne  veulent  pas  entendre 
'ttsoQ  dessus,  —  ils  refusent  de  livrer  la  moin- 
^pedte  chose  a  moins  que  votre  altesse  ne 
knr  oivoie  de  Targent.' 

"'At  dis  talk  le  prince  begin  to  tempeter 
^  joier.  You  might  have  hear  him  tempeter 
^juier  from  Versailles  to  dis  place,  tant  fort  U 
*«»ipttait.^ 

"'Comment,  done!  les  coqu]ns<--les  pen- 
™ift-4e8  traitres —  bandits—  marauds — scel^* 
^--tnfin,  les  gens  sans  ooeurl — Ah!  les 
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moiidains ! —  its  ne  veulent  pas  donner  a  ma 
frer  ii  mes  chevaux — ni  mdme  4  moi !— Oh,  1 
vilaiiis  horn  mes  -que  les  marchands ! — Je  les  fei 
bien  re|)entir  de  leur  insolence — lis  sont  insu 
portables,  ces  gredins-li ! —  Je  les  ferai  to 
pendre. — Mais  encore,  dites  un  peu  : — sont- 
tous  com  me  ^a — ions  ?  * 

**  ^  Helas,  si,  monseigneur  !  quasi  tous ;  - 
ce  n*est  que  le  marchand  de  volaille  de  voti 
altesse  qui  n'est  pas  recalcitrant/ 

^'  ^  Ah  !  le  marchand  de  volaille !'  repliquasoi 
altesse,  en  posant  sa  main  a  Tepaule  de  rintend 
ant,  ^  voila  un  brave  gargon  que  ce  marchaod' 
h\  ! — Allez,  mon  enfant  —  allez — n^ayez  plv 
d'inquietude, —  allez  chez  ce  brave  monsieur; 
comroandez  vite  des  poulets  —  des  chapont-- 
des  oies— -des  dindons :  et  qu*on  les  doDne  < 
mes  chevaux ;  c'^est  une  viande  extr£ineiiKB' 
delicate  que  la  volaille, — qu'ils  en  mangent  hi0 
— cela  doivent  les  faire  engraisser.'  ^' 

It  was  impossible  to  help  laughing  at  thii 
— and,  Yaith,  both  Beatrice  and  I  did  hvig 
most  heartily. 

"  Ha,   ha,  ha !   monsieur  et  madnne,  jr< 
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'^ugii  at  thia»  and  well  you  may ;  it  is  de  ver 
bvst  boa-mot  I  have  hear  ever  in  my  life. 
It  run  all  about  Paris; — every  one  talk  of 
it, — it  in  everybody  mouth. —  I  assure  you, 
monsieur,  that  such  a  bon-mot  is  enough  to 
make  de  fortune  of  any  man  :  —  les  dames 
ciicbanted  with  a  bon-mot ; — you  should  try 
to  say  something  like  it,  —  you  cannot  tell 
1k>^  de  dames  will  convoiter  you,  if  you  can 
>ay  something  striking — quelque  chose  qui 
'Wippent  nmagination.'* 

*^  Upon  my  word,  Monsieur  de  la  Barriere,*' 
"^^idied  Beatrice,  laughing,  ^^  I  really  shall  be 
^Unost  fearful  of  trusting  my  husband  in  your 

^ampany,  lest  you "^ 

"  Ah,    madame,   n'ayez  pas  peur  —  n'ayez 

P^^s  le  moindre  peur, — monsieur  est  un  homme 

ailtiiiiinent    trop   respectable  de  pouvoir  vous 

'^re  la  plus  petite  infidelity,  —  j^en  suis   son 

ISiuant    D^ailleurs,  oii  trouvera-t-il  une  autre 

Gomme   vous  ?. -— taille,   forme,  figure,  dents, 

y^ox,  teint, — tout — tout  chez  vous  est  si  par- 

*»it.— Ah!  quand  on  possede  une  ange — une 

d«Me,  il  faut  se  contenter  et  rester  \h ;  — je 
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le    croifl    bien !    Mais    permettes :    le 
sY'Coule  vite  en  causant,— la  piece   est 
coiiimencee,  et  Mademoiaelle  Clairon  ser 
avancee  dans  son  role  avant  noire  arriv^ 

We  were  commodiously  placed  nei 
stage,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Im 
brought  with  us,  could  follow  the  actoi 
rablv  well. 

Mile.  Clairon  played  Jocasta  so  as  to 
me  think  she  well  deserved  her  fame, 
the  play  itself,— a  play  which  its  autl 
believe,  wrote  with  the  design  of  ed 
Comeille^s  tragedy  of  the  same  name, — n 
nion  of  it  may  be  gathered  from  my  con 
tion  with  Monsieur  de  la  Barri^re,  who 
mc  if  I  did  not  think  it  a  splendid 
formance. 

<'ShaU  I  speak  frankly?— I   don't 
at  all.'' 

"  You  not  like  it !  — why,  it  is  by  Mc 
^'^oltairc,   de  most   celebrated   author 
whole  world. — Ah  I  I  see  you  like  onl^ 
Shakspeare,  with  his  $ourU  qui  trotieti 
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^  ^^^  ^fho  Ub  down  upon  the  elouda  and 
[     kPgbr 

'*  ifyielf  eottld  searoe  hdp  laughing  as  he 
I    dim  iOoded  to  the  scene  in  Hamlet  where,  in 
■*•'*  to  Bemardo^s  question^ 

^  Hare  y<m  had  quiet  guard  ?" 
ftuidgco  replies, 

**  Not  a  mouse  stirring  1" 

Aod  to    the  passage    in    Henry    the   Fifth 
^bere  the  king  says, 

**  Whilst  we  play  the  fool  with  time,  the  spirits  of  the 
^  lit  on  the  clouds  and  mock  us." 

'*MoDffleur  le  marquis,"  I  replied,  "  we  were 

wtidsing  Voltaire,   not  Shakspeare.       Now, 

vW  think  you  of  your  CEdipus,  who,  in  ad- 

fewng  the  high  priest  respecting  the  plague, 

^  raging  at  Thebes,  says, 

'  ^OQs,  ministre  des  dieux,  que  dans  Th^be  on  adore, 
l^^gnent-ils  toujoura  la  Toix  qui  les  implore  ? 
Veiioiit.ils  sans  piti^  finir  nos  tristes  jouis  ? 
Ces  maitres  des  humains  sant'Ut  muets  et  sourds  ?" 

*'What  think  you  of  the  question,  ^  s(mM75 
^ueti  et  satirds  V    I  know  we  sometimes  say 

p5 
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that  Heaven  is  deaf  to  our  entreaties ;  but 

it    very   dignified   to  speak    to  the  immort 

Gods  as  you  would  question  a  sulky  schoo 

boy,  and  petulantly  to  ask  if  they  are  deaf  an 

dumb? 

^'  Again,  Jocasta,  talking  to  her  confidai 

about  Philoctetes,  whom  the  former  loves,  an 

who  is  suspected  of  having  assassinated  Laiu 

exclaims, 

*  Et  Ton  ose  A  tou$  deux  faire  un  pareil  outra^ ! 
Le  crime,  la  bassesse  eut  ^t^  sou  partage ! 
K^ine  !  apr^s  les  noeuds  qu'il  a  fallu  briser, 
11  manquait  a  mes  maux  de  Tentendre  accuser. 
Apprens,  que  ses  soup^ons  irritent  ma  col^, 
Et  qu'il  est  Tertueux,  puuqu'U  nCavait  tu  plaire.* 

^^  The  reason  is  certainly  incontrovertible 
What !  Philoctetes  is  virtuous,  not  because  1 
is  free  from  the  imputed  crime,  but  becam^ 
Jocasta  happens  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  h 
pretty  face  ? — Well,  never  in  my  life  did  I  rem 
anything  more  vapid  or  vaporish,  flat,  stale,  ao 
unprofitable  than  this.  Why  !  Jocasta  speak 
with  the  silly,  sickly  petulance  of  a  pink-fiMP 
demoiselle,  who,  just  out  of  a  convent,  becooic 
enamoured  of  some  rascally  rou£,  who,  her  go0 
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OKiCbcr  M]rt»  »  a  oaogbty  man  I  Tut,  tut ! 
such  aentiiBents  are  well  euough  for  some  of 
your  Padnan  wits  to  versify  and  sing  to  the 
tKMmd  of  a  fiddle ;  but  not  for  a  tragedian ! 
one  whose  duty  is  to  give  strength  to  the 
niHid  of  his  reader— not  to  increase  its  weak- 
iie$s!— 

"  Here,  again,  Philoctetes  says  to  (Edipus, 

*  Votre  ^uit^y  Seigneur,  est  inflexible  et  pure  ; 
Matt  fextrime  justice  est  une  extreme  injure  : 
II  ne  faut  pas  toujours  ^couter  la  rigueur.' 

Acte  III.  s.  iii. 

"  *  L'extreme  justice  est  une  extrCme  injure  !'' 
-^^eed!  I  wonder  where  Monsieur  Voltairt* 
^ijcovered  that ! 

'  Cesar  doth  neTer  wrong  but  withjus^  cause.* 

TIace  these  two  sentences  together;  they  are 
^OTtby  of  each  other! — Extreme  justice  is  ex- 
^^wne  injury  I  is  it? — Then,  extreme  injury  is 
^^treme  justice  ! — I  rather  think  that  if  extreme 
Jmtioe  were  always  meted  out,  mankind  would 
'^litppier.  I  am  sure  that  /,  for  one,  should 
wao! — and  not,  therefore,  injured.  Summum 
^y^  summa  injuria ; — Extreme  law  is  extreme 
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Yf*.  I  rnz:  ri«:  law§  areofhu'^ 
:-^-  •.  '.zizn^'n  :z:rertect; — are  made  for] 
...:.-    :.-7-:i:!sf!k — sx^csequenily  may  be 
*— -ctf  iiikfi — i:t-tly  or  rigorously 
iic-urv  :^  li  jirv -J n stances  require: 
-   «.T.'  irsil — eternal — coexistent 
uic,    -Ac  L-.v!.    immutable.      It  is 
'    :^-i.'c^   jf  :':::? ^  :  a  balance  which 
'J -I'l   Tjj^i:- ■  :z  :r:e  rower  of  mortals  to 
r    ...     :.:    v  •\:;i    :c^h:    to  be  the  objec 
•^  -   :•.•.:<!.':  iccc-dvj'ur.     The  philosophi 
:   •  -  vr..'.;»40C'Cy.  I  think  I*" 
V*.   L'x.-.;_:>  i^iri  ae  to  the  end  with 
.1^^:  -   Viir^^i'cr:  Azd  politeness;    then  ui 
r.y  ?o\»  £:ivc'  ::  a  np,  and  offered  Beat 
L    '::\:r   .-:  *r.u*  which.  —  for  ever  since 
if  117    wi::':    :ce   landladv   in  Warwick-sti 
I   "^vj  ?a:c\i   CO  se«  a  woman  take  sniil 
i.*-  barry  a:  being  able  to  say,  she  r^ 
I  havv:*  aoci!«'c:c::es  in  like  manner  caught  mj 
^'v::*^  a  Uccure  ou  philocsophj  to  mj 
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CHAPTER  XL 


fiow  wonderful  is  tlie  concatenation  of  events 
^  Uiii  world  1  from  what  a  mere  nothing  often 
*pri)iga  a  long  train  of  circumstances  involviag 
^c  h^piness  of  our  whole  lives  1  The  fol- 
lowiDg  drcumstance  had  not  a  little  influence 
on  mine. 

I  have  before  related  how  Monsieur  de  la 
fiarri^re  told  us  that  Beatrice  would  infallibly 
*nake  her  fortune  at  Paris,  and  bow  I  replied 
'hai  I  guessed  not  by  what  means  she  might 
do  n,  except  by  gaining  a  prize  in  the  lottery. 
M'W  made  me  say  the  lotitry,  I  know  not; 
tlM  expression  came  unmeditated— without  r&- 
™tion  or  design — but  it  came :  and  I  then 
°^ta  to  think,  first  about  the  lottery,  and  soon 
wiervards  to  imagine  it  not  at  all  impossible 
w  a  man  to  make  a  fortune  by  it. 
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Tiie  space  between  the  possibility  of  an 
and  a  certainty  of  its  accoinplishmeDt,  alwa^ 
was  with  me  a  mere  step.     The  notion  got  bold 
of  me,  I  could  not  drive  it  out  of  my  head;  lod 
from  beginning  to  think  I  might  perhaps  milf 
a  fortune,  I  soon  brought  myself  to  fancy  thit 
I  should  most  certainly  do  so. 

Going  out  one  morning  by  myself,  and  eo- 
tering  one  of  the  many  offices  dispersed  aboat 
the  town,  I  gave  two  louis,  and  received  in 
return  a  ticket,  whereon  it  was  covenanted  to 
pay  me  thirty  louis  if  the  number  Jiflten  ww 
amongst  those  which  came  up. 

I  fixed  on  fifteen,  because,  in  the  first  plM 
it  was  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  when  I 
bought  it,  and  then,  because  the  lottery  ptf^ 
fifteen  times  the  stake.  Again,  because  it  was 
an  odd  number — then,  because,  divided  by  fi^ 
the  result  was  three^  still  an  odd  number;  k- 
sides,  three  and  three  times  three  are  said  to 
possess  mystical  qualities.  With  all  the* 
merits  belonging  to  my  number,  it  could  DO^ 
fail  to  win  :  it  was  eighteen  to  one  against  mei 
to  be  sure ;  but  that  I  did  not  than  know,  ani 
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'^  /  had  known,  should  not  have  cared  for : 

'Ortune  was  to  amend  this  —  Fortune  was  to 
'Otke  my  fortune ! 

I  folded  up  my  ticket,  left  the  bureau,  and 
h^gan  trudging  home.  How  grave  I  was ! — 
what  thongfat  upon  my  brow — what  reflection 
in  my  mind !  Thirty  louis,  to  be  sure,  was 
but  a  short  step  towards  the  incalculable  wealth 
I  panted  to  possess;  but  then,  I  should  next 
Hme  venture  four  louis,  and  receive  sixty  ;  the 
time  after,  eight  louis,  and  get  one  hundred 
And  twenty,  and  so  on,  till  at  the  end  of  ten 
Ventures  I  should  find  myself  possessed  of 
^bout  fifteen  thousand  pounds !  after  which, 
I  should  get  on  very  fast  indeed.  What  a 
deq>  calculator  I  became  ! 

Arriving  at  home,  I  put  my  ticket  under  lock 
^^d  key.  I  breathed  not  a  word  about  the  matter 
to  Beatrice — not  a  syllable.  I  was  kept  silent, 
^ot  from  a  fear  she  would  upbraid  me  for  gam- 
bling^  but  because  I  wished  to  surprise  her,  and 
^Iso,  in  order  that  she  might  not  suffer  dis- 
appointment if — if  by  any  possible  chance — my 
number  should  not  be  drawn.     Fortune  may, 
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I  said,  perhaps,  have  her  attention  calli 
and  not  be  thinking  of  me  at  the  exai 
ment  of  the  drawing — or  she  may  be  u 
have  the  migraine^  or  be  out  of  spiritf 
in  a  bad  temper — who  can  tell  !  Then 
trice  will  be  disappointed, — and  I  would 
cut  off  my  right  hand  than  give  her 
spirit  the  slightest  pang. 

There  were  five  lotteries  at  Paris,  ei 
them  drawn  three  times  in  a  month.  M 
would  be  determined  on  the  20th ;  —  1 
therefore,  to  wait  five  days  to  know  it. 

On  the  evening  of  the  drawing  I  lefl 
trice.  I  ran,  I  checked  my  pace, —  I  stc 
I  walked  slow, — then  walked  quick  agai 
was  going  to  hear  good  news; — certain 
doubt  of  that ; — but,  but — I  don't  knoi 
the  deuce  it  happened  —  I  had  a  certai 
of  misgiving,  never  felt  till  that  mc 
When  an  event  is  undecided,  one  may  i 
hope  it  will  turn  up  in  one^s  favour;  I 
being  once  passed,  it  is  no  longer  in  the 
of  Fortune  to  alter  it.    I  stood  in  this  cai 

What  shoals  of  peo}de  crowded  roai 
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^^Sce^  waiting  till  the  numbers  should  be  fixed 

IQ   that  species  of  lantern   in  which  it  was 

CttHomary  to  exhibit  them    to    the    public ! 

What  ^.,  medley y  what    a    motley  crew !  — 

dttlifSy  counts,  chevaliers,  notaries,  tradesmen, 

soldiers^  doctors,    and    apothecaries  !  —  pau- 

pem  in  xags,   princes  in  ermine,  —  chimney- 

•weeps  clothed  in   filth,   servants    attired    in 

ipleiidid  liveries,  —  lords  dressed  in  brocade, 

ladies  decked  out  with  lace,  —  nurses,  house- 

Qiaids,  kitchen-wenches,  fish  women,  and — all 

kinds  of  women  1— draggle-tail,  slatternly  trol- 

lopt,  whose  dirty  dresses  would  not  have  sold 

ftkr  three  livres, — princesses  whose   wardrobe 

^ould    have    purchased    a  province,  —  some 

Suing   out    of   carriages,  others    gaping  on 

IkMTseback,  and  many  more  standing  humbly 

VI  foot,  to  await  the  decree  of  Fate. 

At  last, — at  last ! — every  eye  became  directed 

tomrds   the   lantern,    in  which  the  numbers 

now  appeared.    What  a  change  was  observ- 

aUeinthe  countenances  of  all! — where  lately 

had  been  seen  hope,  was  now  generally  pic- 

^ved  disappointment  —  often  despair.      One 
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hurled  a  loud  curse  at  Fortune,  because    s 
had  refused  his  modest  application  for  a  nd 
lion    crowns !  —  a   small   sum,   for   which  k 
chanced  to  have  an  immediate  and  most  presf- 
ing   need,  —  a  mere  nothing  out  of  Fortuoe'i 
treasury! — she  wouldn^t  have  even  missed  it! 
and  to  him — Oh  !  it  would  have  been  so  im- 
mensely serviceable  !     Another,   again,  with- 
drawing a  far-projected  neck,  shrank  back  in 
her  carriage,  and  bespoke  sorrow  at  not  being 
able  to  purchase  those  most  beautiful  diamondi 
on   which    she  had  positively  set    her  heart, 
which  would  have  made  her  the  envy  of  hcf 
friends   and   the  happiest  creature  imagiiubk 
the  rest  of  her  life  !    A  third  clenched  his  \ivA 
and  beat  his   brow,  and  sighed  —  a  piteouii 
half-stifled,    plaintive  sigh,  —  a  heart-brokeft 
and  heart-breaking  sigh — it  almost  broke  nuD^ 
I  'm  sure, — that  Fortune  had   most  unkindly 
refused  to  keep  him  twenty-four  hours  long^ 
from  starving. 

He  was  close  to  me,  having  pushed  throu^ 
the  crowd  on  his  way  to  some  place  wbe< 
he  might  conveniently  blow  out  his  brainii 


! 
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Iobierved  liim  narrowly  :  though  poorly  enough 
'vnsed,  he  was  evidentlj  above  the  common 
^k;  and  his  countenance,  moreover,  was  ex- 
^ttmdy  pleasing.  I  had  ten  or  twelve  louis 
tod  some  silver  in  my  purse,  which,  asri 
pMscd  him  in  worming  on  towards  the  office, 
I  dipped  into  his  hand  --there  was  no  gene- 
roiity  in  this — ^none  whatever — not  a  spark, 
what  were  ten  or  twelve  louis  and  a  few  pieces 
of  dver  to  me!  —  I  was  going  to  make  above 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  a  very  few  weeks ! 

Most  of  these  people,  unwilling  to  depend 
00  the  caprices  of  Fortune,  had  either  invented 
fiir  themselves,  or  adopted  from  others,  some 
ifitem  on  which  they  played — some  infallible 
■Kttis  of  forcing  Fortune  to  be  kind,  whether 
^  would  or  not.  Some  had  been  playing  the 
pWen  game^  Le  jeu  rf'Or,— others  thought  the 
1^  it  la  Perle  preferable  :  some,  imagining 
*ere  existed  a  sort  of  friendship — a  natural 
^Unation  and  hanging  together  between 
^**tain  numbers,  trusted  with  a  most  implicit 
^dence  to  the  game  called  La  Sympathie 
^^nerselle;   whilst  a  fourth  set,   diving  into 
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the  mysteries  of  nature,  expected  to  mike 
themselves  for  ever  rich  by  that  of  Les  Qnudm 
Elimens :  and  others,  again,  bold  with  ambi- 
tion as  the  Titans  were,  and  like  them  asceDd- 
in|r  unto  heaven  itself  in  quest  of  Fortune,  \ai 
ventured  their  last  pistole  on— Le  jfti  (h  Zih 
diaque. 

What  sorrowful  countenances  I  beheU! 
what  oaths  I  heard !  what  sighs  reached  mc!- 
and  all  this  on  account  of  a  little  bit  of  dirt 
Was  it  worth  a  sigh  ?  Alas  !  it  was  not  for  ih 
dirt  they  sighed,  but  for  that  good  which  dir 
will  purchase  —  for  happiness !  —  O  God- 
why  hast  Thou  filled  thy  world  with  wailing 
Are  we  not  thy  children?  may  we  not  righJ 
fully  demand  that  bliss  which  Thou  hast  povc 
to  give  us  ?  Give  it,  and  we  will  bless  Thee!- 
Is  an  existence  spent  in  hope,  disappointmetf 
anguish  ;  —  are  days  of  labour,  nights  of  vigi 
hours  of  fruitless  thought;  — are  ruined  pn 
jects,  broken  energies, — high,  holy  aspiratioB 
chilled  to  apathy,  or  firensied  into  crime,  '^^ 
then  a  boon  ?  Godi  are  munificent,  and  ^ 
forth  largesse  with  unsparing  hands,— are  gi* 
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Ufl^  pitifuL  «ad  kincL-^Yefl,  God$  rejoice  in 
iviDg  jojTj  and  witnemng  the  grateful  glance 
IfUTTpCaiies  r^ise  to  Heaven:  Demons  tear 
le  hmnao.  i|ea7t|  then  mock  their  victim's  an« 
Mish  !  Qlf ,  make  U8  blest,  or  make  us  not  to  be ! 

The  crowd  ground  the  office  being  now  greatly 
iminished,  I  approached,  and  lifting  my  eyes 
ijwaxda  die  lantern,  saw — what  did  I  see? — 

aaw  dearly  and  distinctly  written  there  five 
i  umbers,  of  which — mine  was  one  ! 

^Ay,  15 !  It  is  my  number.  My  anti* 
^^ons,  then,  iire  really  fulfilled  !  —  here  is 
tti  earnest  from  Fortune  of  future  favours. 
(Vhat  need  I  do  but  go  on,  and  boldly  follow 
^p  the  game  ?  I  am  in  the  way  of  making  an 
^mense  fortune; — ^in  truth,  it  may  be  said 
^  be  already  made.  Yes,  Fortune  has  mani* 
lestly  taken  a  fancy  to  my  pretty  face  I'"* 

.  I  went  into  the  office,  showed   the  ticket, 

■lid  demanded  my  money — thirty  louis.     The 

c^lok  begged  me  to  call  on  the  following  day, 

^ben,  he  said,  I  should  be  paid.     I  ran  home, 

^^Vped  into    my   private    room,    and    began 

pvoag  up  and  down  it.    How  I  did  pace  up 
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and  down  my  room !  —What  imagini 
had ! — what  prospects  opened  before  mel- 
brilliaut  projects  I  formed  !  — ^what  cas 
built ! — how  full  I  peopled  them  ! 

**  What   splendid  jewels  for  Beatrice 
in  the  purest  gold,  of  the  most  exquisite 
manship.    She  shall  have  servants,  and  fa 
and    carriages  without   number.     *The 
shall  be  her  confectionary,  and  she  shall 
the  eyes  and  hearts  of  men  at  command 
their    hands    ministering  more   than   sh 
frame   employment.'*     Her  house,  —  hou; 
tut — it  shall  be  no  house! — it  shall  be 
lace! — how  splendid! — what    furniture- 
boudoir  and  dressing-table  !     No,  no  one 
France  or  England  shall  be  more  magnific 
lodged,   more   splendidly  arrayed,  than 
trice  I'' 

At  the  earliest  hour  at  which  I  thoug) 
lottery-office  would  be  open,  I  went  i 
and  received  my  thirty  louis  ;  then  retur 
carefully  locked  up  twenty-five  of  the 
a  sacred  deposit,  never  to  be  touched,  e 
for  the  purpose  of  doubling,  —  triplin 
quadrupling  &c.  my  first  prize.    The  othc 
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{xit  into  my  pocket,  there  to  remain  only  till 

lad  fixed  upon  another  number,  which  was 
^    be  my  second  step  towards  immense  wealth 
K^  consummate  happiness. 
'  I  had  won'  on  fifteen,  —  fifteen  was  therefore 
-  fiHrtuaate  number —  no  doubt  of  this ;  —  yet 

could  scarcely,  for  all  that,  hope  it  would 
^  drawn  a  second  time.  Suppose  I  choose 
ome  number  having  an  affinity  to  it ! 

Now,  divide  fifteen  by  three,  it  will  become 

lire;  and  fifteen   multiplied  by  that  number, 

-hat  is,  by  five,  makes  seventy  five :  there  is 

^berefore  an  affinity  between  fifteen  and  seven- 

^jr«fif  e ;  and  thisy  too,  is  an  odd  number ! — I 

fixed  upon   seventy-five,    because  it   bore  an 

^ftuty  to  fifteen,  and  because  it  was  an  odd 

dumber;  all  which  many  people  may  think  a 

^^  odd  thing,  —  ^nd  so  in  fact  it  is,  —  but 

bjQo  means  an  uncommon  one  with  the  vo- 

^•ritt  of  Fortune. 

Away  I    went,  and  returned  with  a  purse 

"^l^tfr  by  five  louis  than  when  I  set  out,  but 

doffed  with  a  note,  promising —  under  certain 

^^^^tions !  —  to  pay  me  seventy-five  louis. 

1  certainly  bear  no  envy  to  those  sluggish 
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be&TT  oafs.  —  hov  manv  such  there  be!- 
b^c&use,  wiibout  soulsi  and  without  inM^S 
r oci^  ;hev  go  plodding  on  in  the  high  be^ 
rcoi  of  life,  neither  doing  wrong  nor  reodr 
iz;  ^r>-^jL£d  who,  because  of  this,  fancy  t1 
zijs:  cecesiorilv  be  wise  and  virtuous,  w! 
-.n  :r^:h.  they  are  but  dull  and  heartless  ;- 
i»5;:red:y  bear  uo  sort  of  envy  to  such  as  tl 
i^i  \t:  must  own  that,  with  a  little  less  f 
^  jireces^  of  temper  than  I  possessed,  I  mi 
hdvt  been  more  happy. 

The  iiied  oi  making  a  fortune  did  not  sim; 
^xv^py  my  attention,  but  engrossed 
t::::rc  thoughts,  and  pressed  into  its  sen 
(.>;.Ty  faculty  of  my  mind.  I  was  eternal 
everlastingly  calculating  what  length  of  ti 
::  vould  require  to  effect  this  desirable  objc 
from  a  consideration  of  which  my  mind  \ 
lior.i  diverged  except  for  the  purpose  of  : 
dtvting  howy  irAfii  made,  I  should  spend 
.\$  \>i  Vulteius«  so   might  it  have   been  a 

of  me  — 

"  Immoritur  studiis,  et  amore  senesclt  babeodL*' 

I  grew  thoughtful  and  abstracted, — somediD 
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little  peevish, —  kept  a  good  deal  at 
or  took  a  solitary  walk  in  the  gardens 
Luxembourg  or  in  those  of  the  Tuileries. 
ief  aim — I  may  almost  call  it  my  only 
was  to  serve  Beatrice,  to  give  her  riches 
lake  her  happy ;  —  my  every  thought 
to  that  single  point;  but  she  suffered 
intensity  of  the  desire.  Oh,  Love,  Love, 
\exl  art  thou  a  scourge  to  the  beloved  ! — 
lome  measure,  neglected  her ;  she  often 
shed  me  for  it,  and  said,  **  Why,  what 
world  is  the  matter  with  you,  Lionel  ? — 
ive  always  now  such  an  abstracted  look/^ 
waiting  the  next  drawing,  I  had  to  wade 
;h  ten  mortal  days.  I  might,  it  is  true, 
hortened  this  terra  by  putting  in  one  of 
her  four  lotteries;  but  having  begun 
hat  of  Strasbourg,  I  feared  to  change. 
V  not  what  ill  consequences  might  have 
id  from  such  a  step.  How  was  I  sure 
Wune  would  not  look  on  it  as  an  infide- 
md  be  affronted  ?  —  might  not  perhaps 
1  it,  and  treat  me  as  she  formerly  treated 
U  man  who  killed  his  goose  in  order  to 

•IL  o 
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get   all   her   egg^i  at   once !      /  couldn't  j 
what    she   would   think  !  —  I    only   knei^ 
was  a   ticklish    dame,    and    I    wouldn^t 
any  risk. 

Behold  me  again  at  the  lottery-office,  »0 
ing  for  the  exhibition  of  the  numbers;--' 
last  they  were  fixed  in  their  places,  ai 
amongst  them,  mine  was  again  seen. 

That  I  won  the  first  time  was  by  no  meai 
any  out-of-the*-way  piece  of  good  luck  ; — thil 
was  equally  fortunate  at  the  second  had  nothir 
in  it  altogether  marvellous ; — but  it  nevertb 
less  almost  turned  my  poor  head.  Not  a  win 
of  sleep  for  me  all  night ;  —  I  tumbled  to 
tossed  about,  much  to  the  annoyance,  m 
indeed  terror  of  poor  Beatrice,  who  insiitc 
that  I  was  feverish, — so  indeed  I  was,  withtf 
doubt,  but  I  would  not  tell  her  the  tM 
till  I  could  prove  by  ocular  demonstntii 
that  she  was  about  to  become  the  richest.i 
man  in  all  France. 

On  the  next  morning  I  received  my  man 
Now  assured  of  Fortune's  good  graces,  I 
longer  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal  iiiyi| 
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'^^'^heuim  wbicb,  my  patience  would  bold  out 
^  Jonger. 

I  went  into  the  room,  purse  in  hand,  and 
^Kuming  a  perfect  calm,  held  one  end  of  it 
vtween  my  fingers,  and  emptied  its  contents 
^  her  lap. 

^' There,  Beatrice, — what  do  you  think  of 

^  What  is  it,  Lionel  ?  What  do  you  want 
vith  all  that  money  at  a  time  in  the  house  ? — 
^liy  did  you  draw  for  so  mucb  ?  —  you  11 
>«lly  lose  or  spend  it.*^ 

'  *^  I  did  not  •  draw  for  it — it  was  given  to 
*^^'  I  quietly  replied. 

**  It  was  given  to  you  !— who  gave  it  ?* 
I  oould  contain  my  joy  no  longer.  ^^Yes, 
toy  dear,  dear  Beatrice  —  my  love  —  it  was 
^^cn  to  me,  — Fortune  gave  it  me-— or  ratber 
E^iuvidenoe;  and  I  now  give  it  to  you,  my 
deafest*  But  don^t  call  it  a  large  sum; — I  will 
rbg  you  ten  times  as  much — twenty  times 
much-^ay,  an  hundred  times  as  much,  in 
^'  &w  weeks.  We  shall  soon  be  the  richest 
P«iplB  in  Paris.'' 

o2 


'Em-jiZTjCz  vCtcQec  ber  ere*  and  lookes 
nit.      N.c  LZK^zi^z  'fh*:  I  meant,  she  aslfl 

-MfiT-  riritr..*  r  I   replied,  flinging 
ir=3    xii:'.:    irrT   D=Mk.   aod   kissing   her 
i^c    :T£r  i^n:^i  "'  "i^i  tio  I  mean? — ^VA^ 
—Tir.  :'ii:  I  ri^^  f:  jad  out  a  way  of  maL 
i-  :r:irf'::>c  f.^rt^ne;  ;ai2? '.«  what  I  mean."* 

I  :.icz  cxr'LAinrd  hoT  I  had  put  into  ti 
'...::cr\-.  i^d  won  twice  following;  and  he 
:r.:^  rr^r-ved  :ba:  Fortune  designed  to  BU 
us  Terr  rich :  that  I  should  go  again  ai 
put  in  eight  iouis,  which  would  produce  j 
hundred  and  twentv  ;  then '  sixteen,  whi 
would  as  surelv  be  converted  into  two  hundr 
and  forty  ;  and  so  forth. 

**  But,  bless  me  i  my  dear  Lionel,"  she  i 
plied,  whilst  her  countenance  beamed  vi 
pleasure  at  the  anticipation  of  such  extno 
dinary  wealth,  *^  do  tell  me !  —  what  »  th 
lottery  ? — how  came  you  to  hear  of  it? — vli 
did  you  never  tell  me  of  it  before  ?^ 

''  What  is  the  lottery  ?~why,  it  »  theflOi 
famous  invention  in  the  world.  Hark  I- J* 
put  in,  one,  two,  three — ten  louisf  or  bB'^b0, 


•-■   '■  .J 
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^Hjoolike;  and  if  you  are  lucky,  as 

yoa  see,  you  receive  fifteen  times  your 

—  fif-*teen  times  !— only  do  think  of 

-fif--teen  times!     At  no  other  game 

whole  world   do  they  ever  pay  more 


ice/' 


»,  dear  Lionel,  how  very,  very  delightful 
I  how  very  charming,  to  be  sure !-— But, 
!iw — ^tell  me,  how  do  you  know  you  will 
win?" 

Mr ! —  how  !  —  how  do  I  know  I  shall 
win  P-»Why,  how  can  you  ask  such  a 
a !  How  can  I  tell  you  how  I  know  it  ? 
r^  I  know  I  shall— I  feel  convinced  of 
least,  that  I  shall  generally  win,— -not 
r— not  exactly  every  time.  I  can  hardly 
not  to  lose  now  and  then ;  if  I  win 
DCS  out  of  five,  I  shall  be  satisfied .'^ 
&y  the  truth,  the  question,  though  it  by 
ins  staggered  my  faith,  puzzled  my  un- 
ding.  I  felt  my  answer  was  not  quite  so 
at  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man 
id^af  Cadibridge ;  so,  taking  eight  louis 
bff  WajN:!  iweot  out  to  avoid  more  que« 
A  to  buy  another  ticket. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  exclusive 
sorbing  attention  to  any  one  single  o 
a  tendency  to  degrade  the  human  mine 
certainly  there  is  nothing  which  sc 
abases  it  as  an  unremitting  pursuit  o! 
This  can  be  the  sole  reason  why  the  ar 
of  every  country  looks  down  on  mercli 
whom,  in  truth,  they  ought  to  feel  grat 
exertions  without  which  they  would 
living  mewed  up  in  their  large  gloom; 
devoid  of  arts,  science,  literature,  o 
those  luxuries  which  make  life  suppoi 
would  pass  their  time  in  drinking 
getting  drunk ;  in  going  to  bed  at  nig 
in  the  morning,  and  in  cutting  ead 
throats  throughout  the  day,  as  tlie^ 
now  and  then  in  Ireland,  by  way  of  a 
pastime. 
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^Viat  this  18  not  the  usual  occupation  of 
/^^  present  generation  in  France  and  England, 
owing  to  commerce.  Commerce,  therefore,  is 
^^^^  in  itself  despicable — far  from  it.  The  only 
^iXjestion  is,  "  Can  it  he  successfully  carried  on 
^^3  a  high-minded  gentleman— that  is,  can  he 
f>ply  his  mind — without  its  becoming  degrad- 
intently  to  it  as  to  ensure  success  ?"* 
Mankind  has  always  attached  a  diiFerent  no- 
to  getting  money  at  a  card-table : — why  r 
he  reason  is  not,  at  first  sight,  very  evident ; 
it  is  this : — a  gamester  acts  from  pas> 
a  merchant  on  calculation.  The  process 
f  the  first  is  quick  and  instantaneous ;  that 
the  other  slow,  deliberate,  and  tedious;  it 
s  the  faculties.  The  gamester  pants  for 
Uooey  that  he  may  spends  the  merchant  in 
order  to  save  it.  The  first  slaves  like  a  turnspit 
^bit  he  may  lavish  his  earnings  like  a  Prince; 
^  latter  heaps  shilling  upon  shilling,  guinea 
''pon  guinea,*— then  puts  them  by  in  a  till  and 
^^^  at  them. 

Speculations  in  the  lottery  had  lately  so  much 
^'^S'^B^^  °iy  thoughts  as  to  leave  me  little 
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time,  and  far  less  inclination,  to  attend 
thing  else.  A  few  events,  however,  dc 
my  notice,  happened  a  short  time  brfoi 
gan  trying  my  luck.  I  have  not  yet  me 
them,  but  will  do  so  now. 

I  be<Tan  to  think,  not  perhaps  witboi 
little  reason,  that  my  father^s  conduct 
was  a  little  unkind.  I  argued  the  mat! 
myself,  and  said,  that  though  I  had  : 
without  his  consent,  I  nevertheless  hf 
ried  a  gentlewoman  who  was  in  every 
a  fit  match  for  me— -one  to  whom  he  coi 
sibly  form  no  solid  objection  —  and  tha 
fore  it  was  childish  and  absurd  to  cont 
long  angry  about  a  circumstance  which  » 
now  be  altered.  "  Five  months,"  I  said, 
elapsed, — and  five  months  is  quite  long  < 
I  am  sure,  for  any  Christian  man  to 
of  an  angry  fit."  1  myself  got  real! 
angry  at  his  abominable  obstinacy  in 
swering  my  letters ;  and  tbis,  too,  pan 
as  I  began  to  feel  myself  rather  pre 
want  of  money.  A  terriUe  pressure  t 
want  of  money ! 


r 
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*'  U'hat  the  deuce,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  can 
-'^^iblv  be  the  reason  of  such  conduct  ?  Whv, 
must  be  out  of  his  senses  —  he  mvst  — 
sure  he  must !  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
dog  in  all  my  life  !  "^  I  racked  my  imagination 
order  to  find  out  a  reason  for  this ;  but  to 
^  imagination  no  reason  presented  itself  for 
long  while.  At  last  I  recalled  to  mind  what 
liad  heard  respecting  his  conduct  towards  my 
under  similar  circumstances  ;  and  that  he 
refused  to  see  her  at  first  because  he  was 
a  towering  passion,  and  declined  doing  so 
Wwards  simply  because  he  had  forgotten  all 
>ut  her,  and  did  not  choose  to  be  bothered 
th  renewing  an  old  acquaintance. 
I  called  to  mind,  also,  what  my  friend  old 
eggy  used  to  say  about  his  bad  habit  of  for- 
people :  "  Remember,  Master  Lionel, 
^3t  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  with  Mr.  Bouverie.*** 
"Taith,"  said  I,  starting  from  a  reverie,  **  I 
what  I  '11  do : — J  '11  go  to  him  myself  at 
,  hang  me  if  I  don't,  lest  he  forget  me  out 
Avad  out,  and  never  think  of  me  again  !  Yet, 
cbis  is  a  perilous  step  too :  if  it  answer,  very 
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well ;  but,  should  it  fail  ! — I  '11  write 
iiion  again,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  p 
determined  on  going  to  England  in  tL 
of  ten  days,  and  going  to  my  father.  \ 
effect  this  will  have.  He  will  be  abh 
my  father  this,  or  hide  it  from  him,  ji 
thinks  prudent.  He  's  not  like  me,  cc 
doing  something  foolish ;  but  is  a  w 
as  his  name  portends.*" 

1  told  this  project  to  Beatrice,  froi 
by  the  bye,  I   kept  no  secrets ;  —  I  ' 
advise  any  man  to  have  secrets  from 
She  approved  of  it,  and  I  wrote. 

I  wrote,  but  I  was  in  a  pet ;  and  tli 
partaking  of  my  temper,  was  pettish 
contained  one  or  two  expressions  respe< 
father's  conduct  which,  had  he  seen,  w* 
have  pleased  him.  But  what  did  that 
— he  never  could  see  them ;  Solomon  w 
show  them  for  the  world,  to  be  sure  not. 
what's  the  use  of  writing  them,  1 
asked  my  vastly  too  reasonable  wife, 
why,  because  it^s  so  delightful  to  givefi 
to  one's  tongue,  to  be  sure  ! 
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'  And  my  heart  most  speak, 
AJdKx^  it  be  at  hazard  of  my  head.* " 

/  then  went  on  to  express  disappointment 

Atf  bis  efforts  had  not  been  crowned  with  more 

'QcoBis.   I  even  let  slip  some  expressions  of  re- 

'^tment  against  him  on  this  account — some 

<(^t  sarcasms — and  said  that  he  did  not,  I  was 

>ure,  work  hard  enough,  but  that  he  forgot  and 

i^eglected  me  because  I  was  out  of  the  war. 

**  Here,*'  said  I,  "  have  you  been  feeding  me  with 

promises — you  canH  feed  capons  so,  Solomon  ! 

— ^Ibr  these  last  five  months,  and  I  am  nothing 

tlic  better  for  them  ! "     Then  I  quoted  Shak- 

speare,  and  said, 

"  Uliilst  the  grass  grows,  the  silly  horse  he  starvt* s  :'* 

^  I  brought  forward  those  famous  lines  of 
Mods.  Orante  on  Hope, — 

^  L'Espoir,  il  est  vrai,  dous  soulage, 
£t  DOUS  beroe  un  temps  notre  ennui — 
Mais,  Phillis,  le  triste  avaotage 
Lorsque  rien  ne  marche  apr^s  lui  I 


Belle  Phillis,  on  d^sespbre, 
Alors  qu'on  esp^re  toujours  1" 
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And  then  I  said  something  about  Spc 
despair  at  not  receiving  the  hundred  p 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  promised  him,  - 
then  I  finished  my  letter,  and  signed  i 
''  Your  affectionate  cousin.'^  —  Poor  ft 
vexation  of  mind  caused  me  to  be  unj  us 
make  him  answerable  for  my  father'*s  vaj 
—  as  if  Ae  could  have  helped  them.  Sui 
had  forgotten  Addison's  words 

"  Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success !" 

I  gave  the  letter  to  Beatrice.  She  c 
proved  of  it,  sovereignly.  It  was  extre 
ungrateful  of  me,  she  said,  to  reproad 
best  friend  in  that  manner,  —  a  cousin, 
was  labouring  with  might  and  main  to 
me.  I  didn^t  deserve  to  have  friends; 
shouldnH  send  it. 

''  But  I  will,  I  can  tell  you !  —  Tm 
determined.*" 

Far  from  being  generally  obstinate,  I 
often   and  often  given  way  when  I  ougl 
have  stood  my  ground  manfully.      I  wi 
had  done  the  first  of  these  then,  with  al 
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^ew>    It  WM  very  ungrateful  of  me  to  up- 

onid  BolomoD;  but  1  wsb  so  vexed,  so  dif- 

^  yispointed,  so  angry  —  and  who  can  be   cool 

^Kxsd  Id  a  pauion   at  the  same  time,    ns  Mac- 

1»^^  lays  ? 

'*  No,Beatrice,  I  wilt  positively  let  Solomon 
ac?«lhat  I  am  ofiended  at  his  indolence.  I'm 
eg  *->ite certain,  if  he  were  to  press  the  subject  day 
^T«iJ  night,  night  and  day,  my  father  would 
*****  give  in  from  very  fatigue  of  so  much 
r*""«Wnre.     Send  it  I  will." 

'  Hind,  Lionel,  I  disapprove  of  it  P 
"  I  am  sorry   for   thaly  certainly,  —  but  I 
'"  aeod  it:— 111  put  it  in  the  post  myaelf  this 
**y  day  —  this  minute.    Good  b'ye." 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

As  fast  as  four  post-horses  could  gallop  ia 
Suifoik  was  my  letter  carried  thither ;  and 
fast   as  they  could  gallop  back   again  di(3 
receive  an  answer  from  my  cousin,  begging 
on   no  account    to   do   any   thing  so   rash 
so    desperate  —  so   utterly   subversive   of 
the  good  he  had  been  labouring  to  producf^ 
so  totally  ruinous  of  my  prospects,  as  wo«^ 
be  the  coming  to  see  my  father  just  at  tJi 
moment ;  —  he  had  a  fit  of  the  gout  on  him,  " 
was  very  peevish — very  peevish  indeed.    Th^ 
was  scarcely  any  pleasing  him,  or  bearing  w£ 
him  as  it  was ;  —  were  I  to  arrive  at  snek 
moment,  he  would  surely  go  right  out  of  h* 
senses  at  once.     He,  my  cousin^  would  do  \0 
best  —  I  might  depend  on  that,  -^  see  oppotttf 
nities  and  seize  them  —  seek  them.     He  was  i 
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K^eat  haste  at  that  moment  —  had  no  time  to 
^^y  any  more  just  then,  but  would  write 
*8«n  shortly,  and  was  —  "  My  aiFectionate 
Cousin.'* 

Mj  resolution  failed  me.  He  has  the  gout, 
"^^^^my  father  has  the  gout !  —  Every  man's 
^lunour  must  be  respected  when  he  has  the 
It:  no  man,  especially  such  a  man  as  my 
!r,  must  be  hastily  approached  when  he 
the  gout.  I  had  best  wait ;  — but  when  he 
well,  —  ay,  ay  !  — then  will  be  the  time  ! 
A  few  days  passed  over,  another  letter  ar- 
'ed  from  my  cousin.  "  An  enclosure  ! — what 
this  be  P"^  I  unfolded  it.  «*  An  hundred 
X^^UDds !  —  the  very  sum,  I  declare,  which 
^^uera  Elizabeth  promised  Spenser,  but  never 
S^Te  him— -how  lucky  that  I  quoted  those 
lines  r 

He  and  my  aunt  had  spoken  to  my  father 

^**out  me — had  thrown  themselves  at  the  feet 

^'  my  father  for  me,  — had  begged,  prayed, 

*^  entreated  my  father  to  forgive  me ;  and  all 

■^i^ — to  no  purpose  ! 

*•  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Lionel,  he  cannot, — 
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no,  he  can — not — get— over — ^your  having  de» 
ceived  him :  — when  he  comes  to  that  point,  I 
myself  really  do  —  not  —  know  what  to  say.'' 
His  mother  and  himself,  however,  had  so  far 
prevailed  as  to  make  him  send  me  the  enclosed 
draft; — but  this  was  forced  from  him  rather 
than  given,  —  accorded  to  their  entreaties,  not 
bestowed  from  pity  to  my  wants "  Pa- 
tience —  patience  —  I  will  do  the  best  I  can 
for  you,  but  you  must  be  quiet.  Time  brings 
about  astonishing  things,  and  patience  will  do 
wonders." 

Patience  will  do  wonders  !  So  it  will !  — no 
doubt  of  that ;  —  and  the  hundred  pounds 
put  me  quite  in  humour  to  try  the  effect  of 
that  very  bitter  medicine. 

Not  one  single  word  of  anger  through- 
out the  whole  letter ;  not  even  a  hint  at  being 
displeased  at  my  reproaches :  —  no  doubt  be 
imputed  them  to  vexation  of  mind,  and  there- 
fore forgave  me.     How  generous  ! 

"  There,  Lionel !  —  I  told  you  so ; — are  yon 
not  ashamed  of  yourself  7" 

**  Yes,  dear  Beatrice,  I  am  ashamed  of  ifty-* 
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^iBad  repent  of  not  having  followed  your  ad- 
^^;<-I  always  have  to  repent  when  I  neglect 
'^      Where  have  you  put  the  pens  and  ink  ?*" 
**  Here  they  are  !** 

J  ttt  down  and  poured  forth  my  whole  soul 

'*f^<«D  a  sheet  of  paper.      I   was  ashamed  — 

•*^«xked  —  scandalized   at   myself.     To  think 

ny  ever  having  said  he  neglected  me !     I 

^=>uld  in  future  follow  his  advice  in  all  things, 

be  might  depend  on  that.     Both  I  and  Bea- 

''<e  were  his  most  affectionate  and  for  ever 

teful  cousins. 


It  is  a  long  while  since  anything  has  been 

of  Lady   Barbara.     Beatrice   was  in  the 

^•Wt  of  writing  to  her  every  now  and  then, 

^^d  of  receiving  answers ;  but  the  correspond- 

oontained  nothing  worth  notice  here. 

I  conceived  it  would  be  delicate   to  allow 

little  time  to  elapse  without  calling  her 

^'«ition  to  pecuniary    matters  —  always   dis- 

^^S^'Ceable  matters  to  a  gentleman,  —  and  speak- 

S  about  my  wife's  fortune. 

^he  truth  is,  I  was  in  constant   hope  that 
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:::£  si=:^  tVicUDg  vhich  forbade  me 
:-r  j-r  rc:  vould  have  induced  her 
.z  ::.  I  wji^  c^isuken  in  this  respect ;  i 
£zi:=:^  ziTScli  necessitated  to  open  tl 
z<cTsi»^  I  vrote«  Slating,  that  having  '. 
fvjccur  ot  ciarrving  into  her  family,  sb 
>blo^  c:e  bv  making  such  arrangem 
li^r  daughter's  future  expenses  as  he 
sh'.r's  prudence  might  deem  6t,  and  h 
tiv^a  :zstiga:e- 

The  Ut&tr  was  verv  proper,  and  ei 
re<pe>:iiLiI.  I  had  no  doubt  of  her  mos 
ix>mpliincc :  particularly,  as  she  alw 
presj<ed  ^^  much  approbation  of  me, 
letters  to  my  wife. 

We  waited  verv  anxiously  for  an  ana 
I  could  not  well  aroid  being  anxious ;  - 
anv  circumstances  whatever,  one*s  wii 
tune  is  rather  an  important  considentii 
living,  as  we  did,  in  an  expensive  ttj 
with  some  of  the  greatest  (cik  at  Paris,  < 
goings  were  considerably  more  than  our 
incoroew 

Well,  at  last  the  wished-for  letter  an 
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^  iddrmed  to  me,  but  to  Beatrice.     Here 


Vr  SWEKT  CHILD, 

''I  was  amazingly  surprised  and  alarmed  at 

^^^tnviftg  a  letter  from  your  dear  husband,  (it 

*^illj  made  me  quite  nervous,  do  you  know, 

Y^OHtiyely  it  did  I — do  pray  tell  him  bo,  there 's 

^^  dear  girl,)  asking  about  your  fortune,   and 

^^santing  me  to  settle  something.    Why  fi^ood 

nous  me !   if  I  didnH  think  he  meant  to 

■•ke  you   without    any  fortune,  —  else,   why 

tidn't  he  let  Mr.  Curteis  take  you? — he  didnH 

It  any  fortune.     I  told  him,  you  wouldn^t 

^^ve  any  till  my  death ;    and   that  won't   be 

^»  some  time,  I  can  tell  you,  for  I  never  was 

^*ttcr  in  all  my  life.     You  know,  my  dearest 

*^We  love,   I  Ve  no  money  but  what  your  dear 

S^od  father  left  me  out  of  what  he  saved  when 

^  nearly  ruined   himself  with  giving  so  many 

^*^ners.      I   always   told  him  he  was  too  ex- 

^'^vagant,   and  would  ruin  his  family,  —  and 

^'^    he  did  nearly  ;  —  and  then  to  go  and  leave 
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such  a  monstrous  sum  to  his  brother !!! 
don't  you  write  to  him  ? —  I  ^m  sure  he  i 
enough  to  do  it  if  he  will  f!  What  a  d 
was  to  leave  away  from  his  own  dear  c 
I  wonder  how  your  uncle  got  him  to  d< 
The  world  says  strange  things  about  it !  — 
mum  to  that !  no  one  has  a  right  to  ti 
from  him  now,  because  the  will  is  prov 
Doctors'  Commons.  —You  know  what  Do 
Commons  is,  I  dare  say,  my  dear  ?  It  is  a 
where  people's  wills  are  proved,  and  the 
body  mav  sav  anvthini;  about  them  afters 
—  Or  why  don't  you  make  your  dear  hu 
write  to  his  own  father,  who  is  as  rich, 
say,  as  that  man  I  read  of  somewhe 
other,  who  turned  everything  he  saw  inti 
by  only  looking  at  it!  —  or  as  the  f 
king  of  that  place  in  the  E^t  Indies  — 
West  Indies,— -^oif  know  which  it  is  ?— ^ 
know  ?  —  the  King  —  of  —  I  dare  saj  j 
member, — the  King  of  Patagonia,  or  Pi 
Persia,  isn't  it? — or  some  auchplaee:  1 
it  begins  with  a  P. 
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^  Don't  forget  to  give  my  love  to  your  dear 

^tiiband,  aod  say  I  don't  answer  his  letter  be- 

^^iise  /  think  it  better  to  write  to  you ;  and  it  ^s 

^llc  same  thing,  you  know  !     Tell  him  I  think 

**^'s  a  very  nice  young  man — /  like  him  exces- 

'^ieljff  do  you  know  !    Do  you  remember  when 

ling  Poodle  bit  his  leg  at  Bridlington  ?  I  was 

shocked  at  that :    I  wonder  why  he  did 

Adieu,    my   love  I  I'm    in  a  monstrous 

'^irry  —  I   must  go, —  and   remain,    my   dear 

2wld,  your  most  affectionate  mother, 

^*  B.  Dbnison. 

**  P.  S.    I  hope  your  dear  husband  won't  be 
a  pauion  at  my  not  writing  to  him ;  do  you 
^^^ink  he  will  ?    If  he  is,  you  may  give  him  the 
^^tHiy  pounds  I  send  :  /  dare  say  that  it  will 
^liet  him ;  he  11  find  it  very  useful,  /  dare  say^ 
'"^  Paris,      I  ^ve   not  got  any  more ;    for  my 
William,  dear  man!    has  been  very  un* 
^"^xckj  at  Newmarket,  and  he  means  to  make 
ibr  it  next  meeting ;  and  two  of  his  hunters 
ve  just  died  of  the  staggers,  and  he  must 
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buy  more :  so  you  see,  my  dear,  we  V 
Adieu  again,  dearest." 

I  was   in   the   room   when   this  1 
given   to   Beatrice.      Disappointmen 
her  countenance.      I   asked  her   foi 
refused :  her   looks  expressed,  not 
resentment,  but  sorrow  and  shame; 
ed  to  blush  internally.     I  insisted 
the  letter. 

If  a  man  marry  beneath  himself,  it 
but  still  he  raises  his  wife,  if  she  is  r 
his  own  rank ;  and  she,  if  a  sensib 
will  profit  by  her  nearness  to  him,  ai 
benefit  from  his  superior  endowment; 
a  woman  once  degrade  herself  by  a  Ii 
it  is  all  over  with  her  at  once :  her 
feelings,  notions,  mind,  intellect-^l  i 
thing — dwindle  immediately  down  to 
becomes  his  equal,  not  he  hers ;-— ho 
leave  Aer,  not  to  benefit  Atm,  but  i 
persed  in  the  vast  laboratory  of  uncr 
invisible  things,  and  be  thence  dn 
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Employed  by  Nature  at  some  future  period 

Vidong  difPerent  object. 

^'You  owe  Lady  Derlincourt,  her  daugh- 

^  ind   my  Lord   an   unrequitable  debt   of 

j^dtude  for   having    kept   you    from    much 

'^munication  with  your   mother,    Beatrice," 

*  mid,   ^'  Had  you  habitually  resided  with  her^ 

y^^  must  necessarily,    I  think,  have  received 

^GNitamination,    and    become    as    foolish    and 

*^etrtles8  as  she  herself  is. — Stay,  give  me  the 

I  tore  it ;  but  had  no  sooner  done  so  than, 
penting  the  action,  I  gathered  up  the  pieces 
put    them   in    my    pocket,    and    on 
nme  day  wrote  to  Lady  Barbara  as  foU 

"To   be    long    angry   with  you^    madam, 
^'^Quld  be  a  pity.     I  return  the  tatters  of  that 
^hvft,  which  I  tore  on  my  first  indignant  im- 
V^  at  your  heartlessness  and  folly. 

^  Keep  the  money,  madam ;    you  have,  it 
"^^Qis,  more  need  of  it  than  I  have."* 


I 
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I  wrote  this  privately,  and  without 
a  word  about   it   to   Beatrice,  who   wo 
knew,   have   disapproved   of  my  desig 
II  hose   prayers   I    feared    not    being   a 
resist. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

I  tin  Dot  lately  mentioned  our  good  iriend 
'(■I  Vincent,  and  all  I  have  time  to  say  of 
^li  present  is,  that  shortly  after  our  arrival 
**  Sboebury  Ness,  she  wrote  to  tell  us  that 
^inquiring  about  our  friend  in  blacky  she  di^ 
^>nred  his  business  was  not  with  us,  but  with 
*  Quple  whose  names  had  preceded  ours;  so 
''■tt,  had  we  remained  at  her  house,  so  harm 
*oiild  have  happened.— Thus  it  is  that  Error 
^>ter  beating  us  about  the  world  \ 

fexcept  at  the  very  commencement  of  this 
**(*y,  I  have  not  mentioned  my  eldest  bro- 
^'^f  and  this  because  my  fate  was  very  lit- 
^  mixed  up  with  his.  Ten  years  my 
***>ior,  he  bad  finished  his  education  before 
^*lke  bq;an ;    and  as  be  was  rarely  at  home, 

>'0L.IL  H 
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we  seldom  met.  We  were  exceedingl} 
friends  nevertheless ;  which  means,  tl 
did  not  care  much  about  each  other.  ] 
ed  him  no  harm,  nor  do  I  think  he 
have  done  me  any.  Had  he  possessed 
ness  of  character,  I  should  have  require 
to  expostulate  with  my  father;  but,  b 
had  manliness  of  character,  he  would 
done  it  unasked:  one  can  get  no  more 
a  cat  than  her  skin  ; — the  proverb  is  h< 
but  replete  with  meaning.  And  now  ] 
said  my  say  about  him. 

My  sister  was  a  pretty  girl,  and  I  like 
very  well ;  but  boys — ^young  men,  I  mei 
nineteen  years  of  age  are  not  apt  to 
confidants  of  their  sisters :  Amelia  was  d 
of  mine. 

The  hundred  pounds  sent  by  my 
raised  my  spirits,  whilst  good  luck  in  tl 
tery  enlivened  my  faculties  exceedinglj 
when  the  day  of  determining  the  happy 
of  my  last  venture  arrived,  away  I  spe 
wondrous  glee  to  receive  an  hundred  an 
pounds. 
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Tbs  time,  there  being  no  crowd,  I  could 

nuffflj&te  before  coming  close  to  the  office. 

Ihoktd  towftrdt  the  board :  my  number  was 
tMt  was  not  there ! 

I  eould  not  beliere  my  eyes :  I  rubbed 
ttoDy  but  that  made  no  sort  of  difference — 
Bone  whatever. 

*  I  canH  have  forgotten  the  number,  to  be 
in«P  I  pulled  out  my  ticket.  No,  my  me- 
■oiy  was  perfectly  correct;  the  digits  com- 
poang  S5  were  thereon  written  with  such 
douneis  and  perspicuity  as  by  no  possible 
Milt  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other. 

I  turned  away,  and  walked  some  miles  about 
die  streets,  upbraiding  my  own  stupidity,  and 
vmidcring  tohy  I  took  the  number  25,  when 
it  vould  have  been  quite  as  easy  to  have 
dttaen  either  of  the  others.  So  it  would,  in 
GM;  but  I  didn^'t  think  of  it,  I  suppose  — 
^'^ttt  oonld  have  been  no  other  reason. 

Hy  next  concern  was  to  imagine — that 
^■^  I  by  no  means  could  imagine—- what 

1  Aould  say  to  Beatrice, — to  Beatrice,  in  daily 

^pcctation  of  unaccountable  riches?     What 

h2 
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shall  I  say  ?— how  I  shall  stutter  and  stao 
mer ! 

*'  By  the  bye,  my  dear  Lionel,"  she  sak 
when  at  dinner,  "  I  forgot ! — you  told  me  joi 
were  going  to  the  lottery-office :  what  sucoea 
have  you  had  ?'^ 

"  Why,  you  know,  Beatrice,  I  all  along  toU 
you,  if  you  recollect,  that  we  could  not  reasoD 
ably  expect  to  win  every  time ;  four  times  ou' 
of  five  was  the  utmost  I  anticipated :  yoi 
know,  I  told  you  this.  Well,  I  have  wa 
twice.  I  certainly  did  hope  to  have  gone  oi 
winning  four  times,  and  have  lost  perhaps  i 
the  fifth ;  but  I  have  been  disappointed- 
have  lost  this  time.  So  much  the  better;  ft 
I  am  thus  only  ten  louis  out  of  podul 
whereas  in  the  other  case  I  must  have  b 
twenty:  besides,  as  I  do  now  not  lose  up0 
the  large  stakes,  I  must  in  future  ww  opo 
them — win  fifteen  times  sixteen,  and  fififc 
times  thirty-two ;  that  is,  seven  hundred  tf 
twenty  louis,  or  eighteen  thousand  livres.** 

Just  in  this  way  did  I  —  a  profound  alg 
braist,  certainly !  —  reason  to  poor  BeatA 
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^ho  ttt  by  listening  and  not  laughing ;  and 
Jtistin  this  way  do  all  profound  algebraists 
^vtys  reason,  and  ruin  themselves  when  they 
t^J  games  of  chance.  Auri  $acra  fames-^ 
but  the  quotation,  though  apt  enough,  is  some- 
'^hat  too  trite  to  be  admissible. 

On  the  following  day  I  laid  out  sixteen  louis 
«3D  a  ticket,  which  had  the  fate  of  the  last.  A 
fifth  time  I  ventured,  and  expended  thirty-two 
louis  on  a  number  which  could  not  possibly, 
I  said,  fail  in  making  its  appearance  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  — but  which,  in  spite  of  this  bold 
^Mertion,  did  not  appear  on  that  day.  In  short, 
^^istead  of  having  my  treasure  increased  to 
^^teen  thousand  livres,  I  found  my  original 
turnings  reduced  to  about  forty  louis, — whereat 
«  Was  struck  with  much  amazement. 

I  was  always  easily  enough  drawn  out  of  an 
^Htyr ;  and  if  any  one  did  but  take  the  trouble 
^  so  drawing  me,  I  never  failed  to  be  very  grate^ 
'^l,  —  as  he  thus  gave  me  time  to  look  about 
ted  breathe  a  bit  before  tumbling  into  another, 
which  I  was  always  sure  to  do  on  the  first 
oocaiioa  which  presented  itself. 


but  promise  not  to  play  any  more.      1 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Bung  perfectly  aware  that  the  English  am- 
udor  must  have  too  much  buajness  on  his 
ds  to  like  being  haunted  b;  a  young,  idle 
abond  like  myself,  I  seldom  went  to  see 
,  except  when  an  acknowledgement  of  his 
lities  necessitated  a  visit. 

called  oo  him  once  just  after  his  return 
1  Versailles;  and  as  he  then  happened  to  be 
ccupied  and  in    a  mood   for  talking,   we 

a  long  conversation,  the  subject  of  which 

Paris,  "  the  most  immoral  and  debauched 
ital,"  be  said,  "  in  Europe." 
'  Indeed,"  he  continued,  "  had  Lord  Der- 
»urt  possessed  as  much  knowledge  of  it  as  a 
^residence  here  has  given  me  the  opportunity 

*C({uiriag,  he  never  would,   I   think,  have 


Vice  fihows  herstlt  under  sucli  a  pleat 
she  looks  ahiiost  graceful.  Mr. 
give  me  leave  to  ask  —  you  cannot 
improper  curiosity,  respecting  perse 
Lord  and  Lady  Derlincourt  so  pa 
recommended  to  my  care,  pray  in 
with  whom  do  you  principally  asioda 

I  mentioned   the  names  of  seven] 
both  men  and  women,  and  amongst 
of  (he  Marquis  de  la  Barri^re,  whom 
seen  at  his  excellency's  house. 

He  interrupted  me  abruptly  by  sa 
the  less  I  had  to  do  with  the  Mar 
Barricre,  he  thought  the  better,  a 
profligate  and  debauched  to  such  a 
to  be  accounted  a  roui  even  in  Paris, 
required  some  ingenuity  to  gun  tbi 
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^buj  himself  a  mistress  from  ooe  man,  and 
^  his  own  wife  to  another.     • 
«  To  seU  bis  wife  ?" 

^  Ay,  sell  bis  wife,  or  exchange  her !  —  If 
^bere  anj  barm  in  this?  There's  not  a  gran- 
dee, however  great,  who,  if  the  king  or  minis* 
^er  fancied  his  wife,  would  not  be  emprencA 
^0  aiake  the  offer.  —  Cato  was  a  joke  to 
themr 

^  I  could  not  have  believed  such  profligacy 
existed — such  abandonment  of  all  high  feeling, 
—  rach  umnanlinessy 

^  Yes,  such  is  the  way  with  them  all.    As 
^0  Monsieur  de  la  Barri^re,  he  has  no  wife  to 
^:  — if  he  had,  he  would  feel  but  too  happy 
^liould  his  sovereign  condescend  to  think  her 
Worthy  of  his  attention.^ 
^  But  do  you  reallif  think  that,  my  lord  ?"" 
**  Think  it  I  — fen  tuts  plus  que  siir !   An 
^trigue   is  now  carried  on,  of  which   Mon- 
^eur  de  la  Barri^re  is  at  the  head,  for  the 
purpose,  I  bear,  of  giving  his  Majesty  a  per- 
manent mistress^  and  thus  detaching  him  from 
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the  demoiselles  of  the  Pare  aux  Cerj 
frequenting  whom,  none  but  the  d 
themselves  get  any  profit.'*' 

''  What  is  this  Pare  aux  Cerfs^  m 
have  heard  it  mentioned,  but  never 
very  particularly  about  it.*^ 

**  Oh,  it  is  a  place  near  Versailles 
in  which  are  mewed  up,  for  his 
pleasure,  all  the  pretty  girls  th 
the  kingdom  who  can  be  either  b 
their  parents,  enticed  there  under  i 
teoces,  or  induced  by  promises  to 
themselves.^ 

*'*  How  very  damnable !— I  beg  pai 
lord, — how  very  shocking,  I  mean." 

*  *^  I  don't  wonder  at  your  warmtli 
the  death  of  Madame  de  Pomped 
the  reign  of  Cotillon  the  Second, 
jocosely  called  by  his  Majesty  of 
— for  I  must  tell  you,  that  that  gre 
divides  Louis^  reign  into  two  epo 
period  of  Madame  de  Chateauroux't 
and  that  of  Madame   de  Pompadc 
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tint,  out  of  contempt  to  him,  derision  of  his 
^Anioacy,  and  of  the  empire  he  suffered 
tbem  to  exercise  over  him,  he  called  the  one, 
tbe  ragD  of  CotiUon  the  First ;  the  other,  that 
Md Cotillon  the  Second: — Well,  then,  since  the 
ivigo  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  he  has  had 
no  permanent  mistress;  and  his  friends  are 
oonr  busy,  at  least  so  I  hear,  in  choosing 
same  one  to  fill  her  place.  Happy  the  hus- 
1)tnd  whose  wife  shall  possess  charms  entitling 
Ikt  to  so  high  an  honour ! — he  will  become 
•  great  man  indeed  !^ 

'*  Well,  my  lord,  but  my  friend  Monsieur 
^  la  Barri^re,  of  whom  your  lordship  began 
speaking,  be  is  hon  de  combat^  being  un- 
^Mrted.** 

^  True ;  but  then  he  has  friends,  nume- 
'^s  relations  and  connexions,  who  have 
^es;  and  if  he  can  but  procure  one  of 
tiiem  to  be  promoted  to  this  envied  post, 
^  flatters  himself  to  fare  the  better  for  it ; 
"-Hiot  quite  so  well,  certainly,  as  if  she  were 
liis  own  private  and  exclusive  property,  but 
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still  it  is  a  profitable  bargain.     Oh,  he  T 
disdain  it,  take  my  word,  but  think 

*  There  may  be  picking 
E'en  in  the  carcase  of  a  chicken.'  *' 

"  The  dastardly  wretches ! — Yet  I  can  sc 
ly  think  but  that  your  lordship  judges  i 
what  harshly  of  the  marquis.  I  cannot- 
I  cannot  imagine  that  he  would  be  guilt 
such  baseness.  I  know  he  is  what  we 
in  England,  gay  ;  but  there  is  a  vast  d 
ence  between  that  and "" 

^'  Your  friendship,  not  your  reason,  spc 
you  like  the  man,  and   therefore   think 
of  him.     Believe  me,  Mr.  Bouverie,  the 
connexion  you  have  with  him  the  better.^ 

^^  My  lord,"  I  replied,  **  I  have  not 
him  for  many  days.     I  have  had  seven 
cupations  of  late;   and  besides,  the  ma: 
has    been    very    constantly    at    Versaill 
where,  by  the   bye,  he  asked  me   to  m 

pany  him.*' 

"  Well,  and  did  you  go  ?^ 
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N(^  my  lord  ;  I  ref uwd,  beeaute  — — -  ^ 

^So  much  the  better!     Acquire  no  xnti^ 

^^'es  at  Versailles:   it  is   the  focus  of  all 

^  and  debauchery, — the  hot-bed  in  which 

^ich   iniquity    d^ading    human     nature    is 

mtured,   and   whence    it  is   transplanted   to 

loiirith   and    perpetuate  its  species  in  each 

Iffonnce  of  the  empire.     If  your  wife  once 

feU  there, — I  mean,  if  you  get  the  habit  of 

|Dbg  there, — I  cannot  answer ^ 

^  My  lord,  I  can,^  I  gravely  replied. 

^  My  dear  Mr.  Bouverie,  I  beg  your  par- 

^ !-— you  must  be  aware  I  spoke  only  gene- 

^j ;— *I  could  not  possibly  have  meant  any- 

^Dg  personal,  -^  anything  but  that  the  court 

^Versailles  is  a  most  dangerous  school  for  any 

Jo^xng  woman  whatever — any  woman  in  the 

^orld.    There  precept  and  practice  go  hand- 

iQ-band :  Modesty  and  every  virtue  are  laugh* 

ri  It  openly, — Religion  is  scoffed  down,  and 

ft    aoperstitious    regard   to  forms  exacted  in 

her  place. 

^*X*here  is  the  Duchess  de  Orammont — what 
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things  are  said  of  her  ! — there  is  the  Conn 
d'Egmont,  and  fifty  more  whom  I  could  na 
and  who,  abandoned  as  they  are,  are  i 
tered  and  followed,  and  courted,  as  thot 
they  were  so  many  Dianas.  —  Look  too 
the  king  himself,  an  old  man,  older  tl 
I,  above  sixty  !  When  a  sovereign  sets  si 
an  example,  what  can  be  expected  but  u 
versal  demoralization  ?  and  what  place  < 
be  more  dangerous  for  a  young  woman  t) 
a  court  where  such  a  sovereign  is  absoli 
master,  spurred  on  to  evil  by  the  ambiti( 
projects  of  others,  and  unrestrained  by  a 
principle  of  his  own  ?  I  can  assure  you,  I 
Bouverie,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that 
any  one  of  these  magnates  were  to  take 
fancy  to  a  woman, — be  she  who  she  mig 
and  fail  to  reduce  her  by  fair  means,  as 
is  called,  he  would  not  scruple  to  use  < 
ceit,  or  even  force,  —  ay,  and  he  would  ma 
a  joke  of  it  afterwards.^ 

I  thanked  Lord  Stormont  very  warmly  i 
his  friendly  admonitions,  and  then  telling  hi 
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^Mver  had  for  one  moment  projected  going 
to  cMirC,  and  that  my  income  in  fact  was  far 

too  small   to  allow   of  my  doing   so,  I  took 

Ime. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Lord  Stormont  had  given  me  something  to 
reflect  upon,  and  during  my  walk  home  I 
thought  over  our  late  conversation.  His  id- 
vice  alarmed  me  at  first  not  a  little ;  not  thit 
it  had  the  slightest  effect  in  raising  fears  re- 
specting Beatrice's  conduct  — -  could  I  have 
looked  in  her  countenance  and  feel  anj!^ 
but  I  had  heard  such  things,  that  all  VJ 
ideas  became  bewildered.  ^*  So  then,^  I  tA 
**  no  one  in  this  country  can  tell  in  whom  ^ 
trust,  on  whom  to  depend ;  they  are  all  frieods 
and  all  enemies ;  a  man,  the  marquis  for  '^ 
stance,  with  whom  I  am  on  the  most  tmSH^ 
footing,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  have  oourV 
my  acquaintance  only  that^— Tush,  tusbT 
cannot  be ;  Lord  Stormont  must  have  Qverios 
ed  the  picture:  he  dislikes  the  FreDch«  i^ 
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^t^from  passion  and  prejudice.  For  my  part, 
I  tliiDk  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  a  well-bred 
^od  moral  Frenchman  is  the  most  delightful 
creature  ever  created.  —  At  the  court  !  —  ay, 
like  enough ! — I  know  nothing  about  that  ; 
\mX  Beatrice  and  I  are  not  going  there.'* 

1  have  always  looked  upon  the  keeping 
Borneo  from  a  communication  with  others  who 
litre  done  amiss,  without  having  any  regard  as 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  that  amiss 
cnne  about,  as  the  very  worst  general  compli- 
ant which  can  possibly  be  paid  to  the  whole 
■ex.  In  truth,  what  is  it  but  saying,  '^  You  are 
an  so  very,  very,  very  bad,  that  unless  such 
^ioleDce  is  used,  you  will  play  the  devil — every 
«neofyour' 

''  Toutes  ^tes  ou  futes 
De  fait  ou  de  ▼olont§-*ptites/^ 

Baman  de  la  Rose. 

Tom  the  argument  a  thousand  ways,  twist  it 
^yoQ  will,  it  must  necessarily  resolve  itself  to 
*i«  at  last. 

I  certainly  therefore  had  no  fancy  to  pay 
^^ce  the  bad  compliment  of  supposing  I 
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might  not  trust  her  in  the  society  of  ] 
de  Marsan,  or  the  Countess  de  Gramc 
of  any  others,  merely  because  I  had 
report  of  their  conduct  not  being  quite 
Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  was  I  part 
anxious  that  she  should  be  intimate  witi 
only  I  did  not  wish  her  to  exhibit  any  vei 
particularly  fine  airs  if  they  fell  in  h 
and,  indeed,  as  I  always  abhorred  anyth 
humbug,  I  should  have  despised  her  if  i 

As  for  the  marquis,  against  whom  Loi 
mont  had  so  strongly  cautioned  me^  ] 
could  by  no  means  consent  to  give  h 
he  was  a  great  deal  too  agreeable  for  tb 
sides,  I  disbelieved  what  his  excellency 
him.  I  fancied  I  knew  better  than  h 
lency. — '  Young  folk  think  old  folk  foe 
old  folk  know  young  folk  are  fools.'* 

I  had  seen  but  very  little  of  the  mar 
a  long  while :  he  had  been  a  great  de 
at  Versailles,— -not  residing  there,  bu 
almost  every  day  and  returning  at  i 
any  one  might  easily  do,  the 
only  about  ten  miles. 
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^tfcougbt  I  would  call  and  see  if  he  were  at 

we.  I  did  so,  and  found  bim. 

''Uj  dear  monsieur,^  he  exclaimed,  as  if  my 
appnidon  had  caused  him  the  most  in6nite 
atfidictioo, — **  my  ver  dear  monsieur,  bow  ver 
mch  enchanted  I  am  to  see  you  I  You  not 
hoir  how  I  thought  your  absence  long !  -— 
Vlien  have  you  been  dis  great  while  ?"* 

^  And  you,  monsieur  le  marquis,  one  never 
Ml  you  now, — you  are  always  at  Versailles : 
iriuit  are  you  doing  there  ?** 

**  What  have  I  been  about  at  Versailles  ?'' 
kiud,  smiling,  and  laying  a  fore  finger  myste- 
nously  on  his  lip.  '*  Ha,  ha !  I  must  not  tell 
yog  dat— dat  my  secret ;  I  cannot  tell  you  my 
iBoet  for  de  whole  world,  my  dear  friend-— 
eviryting  be  ruin  when  I  tell  you  dat.^ 

I  had  no  desire  to  cause  the  ruin  of  any  of 
^  friends,  and  being  by  nature  the  most  in- 
curious person  possible  on  matters  not  imme- 
diately concerning  myself,  forbore  further 
Questions  on  so  very  important  a  subject; 
though,  I  have  since  thought,  he  would  not 
bate  felt  displeased  had  I  been  less  discreet. 
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I  bappesed  to  sat  I  had  been  playing  !■■ 
loctery,  and  he  replied. 

"'  Uov  you  can  be  so  littel  wise  as  play  u* 
1  jcterle  ?     De  lotterie  made  for  poor  peopla 
los^  dcr  money  and  put  it  in  the  poekete 
rich  c^foples— of  de  King, — no  one  win  by  ^ 
k>:terie  but  his  Majestie  Louis  Fifteen.** 

**  But  people,  hovever,^'  said  I,  *<  db  vi0 
sometimes  /  won  a  great  deal  of  monejal 
trst.  but  lost  it  again  because  I. behaved  like i 

-  V«"  likely  dat, — je  ie  crois  Wen :  joo 
should  have  keep  what  you  win — ver  foolish  to 
lose  it.  You  should  never  play  in  de  lottflK 
to  lose  your  money>  but  at  something  else  wkoc 
you  win.  Tenez-^dis  is  what  you  shall  do  n 
you  will  win: — ^you  shall  play  at  de  gaoec' 
bassetteor  pharon,  or  les  des ;  and,  if  you  pkm 
I  shall  take  you  to-night  to  one  of  the  Oki' 
famousest  houses  in  all  Paris,  where  yoo  w 
see  some  ver  good  company,  and  one  of'' 
most  pretty  woman  you  can  tink.  WiD  yt 
come?" 

I  accepted  the  proposal ;  80  dining  toglecli 


\ 
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*<P  itterwgrds  drove  to   the   Rue  des   Petits 

Chmps,  where  entering  the  court  of  a  mag- 
QifecDt  hotel,  we  were  ushered  by  the  at- 
Uodants  into  a  large  saloon  glittering  with 
fold  and  silver,  and  principally  lighted  by  an 
uuneose  chandelier  hanging  over  the  centre 
cf  the  chief  table,  at  which  sat  several  per- 
aoDs  playing  at  bassette,  whilst  others  in  mag- 
nificent dresses  walked  about  the  room  in  con- 
^HKition. 

Had  I  not  been  prepared  for  the  scene,  I 
Kver  certainly  should  have  guessed  it  to  have 
ken  a  public  gaming-house ;  one  of  those  dens 
cf  iniquity  known  in  Paris,  as  indeed  are  such 
places  in  London,  by  the  opprobrious  appel- 
lition  of  Hell— £/i/er. 

Leading  me  to  the  top  of  tlie  room,  the  mar- 
quis presented  me,  as  an  Englishman  and  one 
tf  his  very  particular  friends,  to  Madame  la 
^t^ente, — (nothing,  let  it  be  observed,  can 
p  forward  at  Paris  without  the  presidency  of 
^hdy), — and  requested  she  would  regard  me 
^  that  favour  which  must  necessarily,   he 

™s  lecure  me  the  smile  of  Fortune. 
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There  was  no  lack  of  beauty  in  tbi 
but  that  of  this  lady  far  outshone  the 
Like  a  needle  to  the  Pole,  my  eye  al« 
a  natural  tendency  to  beauty ;  nor 
ever  apprehend  that  a  man,  because  he 
to  be  married  to  one  woman,  should 
allowed  to  admire — (admireproper/y,yo 

— -I  should  be  loath  to  scandalize  mom 
— Heaven  forbid  !) — ^beauty  in  another 

This  being  the  case,  my  eyes  lighten 
at  my  first  entrance,  and  remained  fix< 
considerable  space  of  time.  I  thougl 
scarcely  ever  seen  anything  more  love 
her  whole  contour : — 

A  fair,  clear  complexion ;  a  tall  p 
well-shaped  figure,  delicate  but  of  emik 
a  bosom  which  rebelled  vehemently  agi 
odious  tyranny  of  stays  and  kerchiefs ; 
foot,  finely-shaped  ankle,  and  a  round 
which  was  attached  a  white  hand  and  loi 
fingers.  To  all  this  was  added,  as  su) 
ture,  a  gracefully-shaped  head|-^(I  an 
connoisseur  of  heads :  thick  heads  An 
obstinate,  blundering  heads, — and  thi 
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1^  eifii  itupid,  poiitiye  penoni,  TEiciLJkeaded  ; 
daoBf  stupiditj,  poritiyenesB,  and  blunder- 

0  being  all  one  thing,) — round  which  dui- 
i  a  profusion  of  hair,  curling  in  large 
cfaei  over  her  high  temples,  and  around  eyes 
h,— did  I  not  fear  being  called  too  hyper- 
ally  poetical,  I  should  liken  to  diamonds, 
>  fome  stone  — if  I  knew  of  such— even 
i  brilliant  and  beautiful.  Her  cheek  was 
dour  as  the  leaf  of  the  young  rose :  her 
were  of  a  deeper  dye  and  here — having 
ine  to  the  mineral  kingdom  for  a  compa- 

I — I,  notwithstanding  its  triteness,  will  liken 

1  to  vermilion :  and  her  mouth  was  so 
I  and  pretty,  that,  had  I  not  been  married, 
circumstance  which  would  have  rendered 

a  desire  highly  indecorous !  —  I  should 
inly  have  wished  to  kiss  it,  in  return  for 
ery  sweet  smile  with  which  its  owner  wel- 
dme. 

ftdemoiselle  Lange,  for  thus  was  she  named, 
?ed  me  with  that  easy  familiarity  and 
ubreeding  which  I  have  almost  always 
d  a  characteristic  with  French  people  in 
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whatever  rank  of  life  they  may  be,  and  w 
makes  one  of  the  great  and  peculiar  chi 
of  their  society.  She  then  asked  me  if  I  c 
to  play,  and  on  my  replying  in  the  affirma 
pointed  to  a  chair  at  the  other  end  of  the  ti 
and  begged  me  to  sit  on  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

fiiviNG  brought  but  little  money  with  roe,  I 
^^*^  only  play  small  stakes:  indeed  I  was 
^  extremely  struck  with  the  novelty  of  the 
^^^i^  and  so  well  occupied  with  observing 
^  mien,  manner,  countenances,  characters, 
^  costumes  of  the  various  individuals  com- 
ing the  society,  that  I  had  little  inclination 
>  play  at  all,  and  in  fact  passed  the  greater 
trt  of  the  time  in  looking  about  me. 

My  first  ten  minutes  were  almost  solely 
bleated  to  an  observation  of  our  hostess, 
^bo  did  not,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  answer 
be  high  expectations  she  had  raised.  There 
Wat  a  certain  boldness  —  an  aplomb — a  man- 
Hness  of  manner,  which  far  from  pleased  me, 
and  which  sat,  I  thought,  but  ill  on  so  femi- 
i>^tnd  lovely  a  figure.     Her  body  and  mind 

^ot.  II.  I 
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seemed  at  variance  with  themselves; — tl 
being  delicate  as  the  most  graceful  artist 
))ortray  on  canvass;  whilst  the  other  wi 
I  thought,  that   refinement  in  which  a 
the  principal  charm  of  her  sex. 

Every  one  in  the  room  paid  her,  I  obs 
much  deference;  but  the  men  fluttered 
her  like  bees  round  a  tulip-bed.  She  s 
by  no  means  displeased  at  this  general  he 
and  returned  smile  for  compliment  t 
though  it  struck  me  there  were  two  or 
whom  she  more  kindly  favoured  than  th< 
in  short,  she  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  re| 
and  appeared  so  perfectly  at  her  eas 
mistress  of  herself,  that  I  began  to  fed 
disappointed. 

^^  Pray,**^  said  I  to  the  marquis  in  a  wl 
^'  who  is  this  Mademoiselle  Lange?  SI 
tainly  is  very  beautiful  indeed,  but  do 
appear  to  be  of  bon  ton." 

^'  Oh,  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure^  who  tli 
^he  is :  all  I  can  tell  you  of  her  is,  i 
pretty  woman,  and  ver  good  frienda  to 
sieur  Du  Barri — dat  man  i  who  is  a  con 
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oomte — a  littel  country  gentelman 

*fe  come  up  out  of  province  lately,  and  set 
^  £»  house  to  make  fortune ;  ^-  he  ver  lucky 
to  Cud  guch  a  wife  f" 

^  Is  she  his  wife,  then  ?  No,  that  ^s  impos- 
tUe;  you  call  her  Mademoiselle:  besides,  her 
me  is  different.'' 

"  No,  no^  not  his  wife,  his  bonne  amie ;  dey 
Qot  marry.  She  only  his  wife  for  de  time ;  and 
dit  better,  you  know.'' 

I  then  began  to  look  at  the  other  females, 
od  amongst  them  obsenred  some  of  a  class 
viddi,  though  it  had  never  before  been  my 
hck  to  see,  I  had  heard  mentioned  as  of  recent 
>Bi|xxrtation. 

It  consisted  of  women  who,  seemingly  weary 
of  only  acting  the  part  assigned  to  them  by 
Bttnie,  discarded  it  as  much  as  in  them  lay, 
iQd  with  great  ingenuity  contrived  to  assimi- 
Ute  their  conduct  to  that  of  the  nobler  sex,  as 
Mne  people  denominate  ours.  They  affected 
o^Hgence  both  in  dress  and  address, — spoke 
their  opinions  boldly,  and  strode  round  the 
Tomn  like  lions ;-— they  allowed  their  hair  to 

I  2 
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tumble  disorderly  about  their  necks  aii( 
all  kinds  of  odd  ways ;  and  their  clot! 
shuffled  on  in  such  an  extraordinarily 
fashion,  that  it  was  quite  enough  t 
Madame  Aventuriue,  the  famous  coi 
go  right  mad  only  just  to  look  at  thei 
the  fact  was,  they  had  no  time  for  atte 
such  trifles.  Such  miseres  as  these  w 
enough  indeed  for  ordinary  females,  bi 
quite  beneath  the  consideration  of  i 
minds.  They  play,  win,  laugh ;  th 
double  the  stake — again  lose  ;  then  sei 
bitter  imprecations  against  Fortune, 
the  other  Oods. 

One  of  them  attracted  my  most  p 
attention.  She  was  a  tall,  magnificent 
She  flung  down  ten  louis— lost  them ; 
— lost  again  ;  an  hundred — the  same  h 
She  did  not  say  a  word,  but  gasec 
Heaven  and  bit  her  lip,  <— her  magi 
astonished  me  !  —  she  then  rose,  wen 
sideboard,  devoured  half  a  poulet,  thi 
of  a  vol-au-vent,  and  three  petit  pots, 
trice ;  tumbled  out  a  beaker  of  wine,  si 
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^fDotber,  the  same,  and  then  marched  out 
De  room  with  the  fierceness  of  a  mousque- 
de  la  Oarde  Royale,  swearing  she  would 
1  next  day  and  break  the  bank, 
do  I  whispered  my  friend,  ^^  In  the  name 
the  Ghxls  at  once,  my  dear  marquis,  do 
e  who  and  what  are  those  half-a-dozen 
of  whom  the  one  just  gone  seems  to  be 
ncess  and  leader  ?  Are  they  not  of  the 
I  have  heard  talked  about,  and  called 
intes  r 

It  de  ver  ting,""  he  replied ;  *'  dey  de  Bac- 
I,  women  who  have  make  men  for  some 
1  Paris; — dey  a  new  invention  dat  de 
ville  de  Paris  lately  find  out  to  amuse 
ith.  We  grow  tired  of  always  de  same 
it  is  ver  n^cessaire  to  give  a  change ; — 
man,  always  woman  is  tiresome; — de 
ins  must  have  a  melange :  so  dese  are  so 
s  to  be  neither  de  one  nor  de  other,  an' 
th,  to  amuse  people.^ 
bey  seem/^  I  said,  ^^  to  have  succeeded 
iUy  well :  they  imitate  to  perfection  all 
mt  reprehensible  qualities  of  men.*^ 
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fit 


Dere  is  noting  dat  is  reprehcnail 
Paris,  my  ver  good  friend,  noting  dat 
prehensibel  here  but  de  ennui :  dat  ^ 
prehcnsibel  indeed,  and  all  de  world  rut 
from  it  as  fast  as  ever  dey  can  go.* 

^^  But  what  manners  for  women  to 
Why  really   such   as   they   might   mou 
throne  of  France  without  violating  the 
Law.     It  is  perfectly   disgraceful,  quit 
moral,  I  protest  !** 

"  I  again  tell  you,  dere  no  disgrace, : 
moral  in  Paris,  but  for  dose  people  wh 
ennui  I" 

"  Ennui — ennui — ennui  r  I  repeated ; 
1  say  it  gives  me  a  most  confounded  em 
look  at  anything  so  unnatural.'' 

^'  Ah  !  dat  alter  de  ting  quite ! — dey  gi^ 
ennui  ?  den  dey  immoral  for  yoii,  so  kec 
of  deir  way,  dat^s  all  you  have  to  da  1 
de  truth,  I  like  dem  not  much  more  dei 
I  prefer  de  dames  who  are  like  dame 
not  like  de  grenadier.  Mais,  je  m^^  f 
pendant !  Dere  be  others  again  who'  pn 
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**w«,  and  8o  dcjT  go  vcr  wdl  together, 
^isplaisir  for  all  de  world  i  Paris;  cha« 
^  i  son  gout  k  Paris,  et  chacim  peut  le 
i<ii£une :  it  is  a  fine  cit^." 
It  the  conduct  of  these  Bacchante^  as  they 
IS  esUed,  excited  my  surprise,  that  sensation 
i  equally  raised  by  observing  the  extreme 
!t  with  which  everything  was  transacted 
the  men,  who,  with  eyes  intently  fixed 
D  the  cards,  followed  the  game  without 
biting  either  satisfaction  at  success,  or 
F  for  failure;  and  I  observed  the  Prince 
3oubise  and  some  others  win  and  lose  im- 
ae  Biims  without  evincing  by  the  contrac- 
or  dilatation  of  a  muscle  that  they  were  in- 
ited  in  the  matter.  I  remarked  also  that, 
illy  sober  as  silent,  temperate  in  diet  as 
idiaviour,  they  ate  but  little,  and  quench - 
thirst  with  pure  water,  left  wine  to  the 
tehantes  and  others  who  better  knew  how  to 
predate  its  value, 

^Who  is  that  opposite  to  us?""  I  asked  of 
F  ckerooe,  as  I  pointed  out  a  very  handsome 
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young  man,  who  had  long  attracted  my  a 
tention  by  an  extreme  coxcoraical  behavioo 
and  appearance. 

^'  He  is  de  Chevalier  d'^Arc,  who  will  mak 
a  ver  great  figure  in  de  world  presently,  yoi 
shall  see.  He  begin  well ;  he  went  to  a  gooi 
school,  and  fall  into  de  hands  of  a  woma 
capable  to  give  him  de  ver  best  instrucrio 
possible.** 

^^  A  woman  capable  of  giving  him  the  bfti 
possible  instruction  how  to  make  a  figure  ifl 
the  world  !" 

^^  Most  certainly.  Dat  ver  important  in- 
deed here.  Noting  may  be  done  a  Pari> 
without  some  grande  lady  take  you  by  <k 
hand  at  first  and  place  you  in  vogue,— i  b 
mode.  Now  just  dis  happen  to  de  chevilieri 
for  de  Duchesse  de  — — ,  I  will  not  tdl  JOB 
who,  for  his  Majesty  Louis  Quinie  forM 
under  pain  of  his  great  -displeasure  to  tdl  i^ 
— she  find  him  joli  gar9on,  like  him  ver  machi 
make  love  with  him,  and  so  set  him  in  de  ^ 
to  make  him  what  fortune  he  will." 

*^  So,  then,  because  a  man  is  un  joli  garf^ 
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^  •  great  duchess  takes  a  fancy  to  him, 
Ittkes  his  own  terms  with  Fortune,  in  this 
ntry  I  Pleasant  enough,  I  must  say,  this  !'" 
All  is  just  de  way  :  some  lady  of  rank 
great  beauty  like  him,  which  make  every 
lady  tink  he  must  be  ver  aimable,  and 
him  too ;  and  den  dey  shall  all  try  to  get 
away  from  her,  and  keep  him  for  them- 
8,  and  he  may  afterwards  do  whatever  he 

A.  very  delightful  fortune  indeed !"  said  I, 
ling.     **  1  wish  with  all  my  heart  it  had 

mine.     Pray,   how  may  a    man    attain 

?^ 

m 

[t  is  not  so  very  easy  a  ting,  dat,  I  can 
e  you :  it  is  not  every  man  can  do  it. 
must  study  ver  much,  ver  much  indeed. 
;,  he  must  have  much  science,  and  be  ver 
led  in  books ;  for  no  lady  of  eminence 
not  like  one  who  is  not  abel  to  amuse  her 

some  talk  of  science :  besides,  de  science 

him  an  air  of  grace  and  dignity. 

Afterwards,  he  must-— Mais  tenez,  1 
^  tell  you  as  I  myself  did.     First  of  all,  my 

I  6 
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governor  made  me  to  be  teach  de  mathen 
— dat  is  to  say,  la  geometrie,  et  Talg 
Tarithm^tique ;  et  puis  les  dassiques^ 
mean,  le  Latin,  le  Orec,  et  THebreu : 
geographie,  et  Tastronomie,  et  FhisU 
botanique,  la  rhetorique,  la  theolog 
manite,  and  many  oder  tings  like  da 
when  my  governor  de  Abbe  saw  I  was 
found  in  all — ^"^ 

''  Hold,  hold !"  I  exclaimed  in  i 
ment ;  ^^  did  you  learn  all  these  thin 
many  more,  and  that,  too,  profoundly, 
say  ?  You  really  make  me  ashamed 
self !  Why,  I  cannot  properly  be  said 
learned  one  of  them,  so  imperfectly  ac( 
am  I  with  any.^ 

He  laughed,  and  adjusting  his  nc 
replied, 

^^  I  was  always  considered  ver  devi 
learn  my  book  ver  fast;  and,  what  is  bed 
not  much  give  trouble  to  my  instruct! 
all  say  I  had  a  natural  g^nie,  and  w; 
more  for  show  and  grandeur  dan  i 
dey  could  tell  me ;  and  de  Abb£  olteo 
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be  quite  astonished  at  my  great  pro* 
What  you  tink!  I  was  only  fourteen 
(dd  when  I  hold  a  long  dispute  with 
F<Hitenelle,  who  said  dere  were  people 
loon ;  and  I  told  him  dere  could  not  be 
>ple  in  de  moon ;  and  after  a  long  time 
own  himself  wrong.  What  you  tink 
,  monsieur,  for  a  littel  boy  of  only 
1  years  ?"* 

jfessed  both  surprise  and  admiration, 
continued,— 

\  and  I  have  made  some  verses  too, 
loesie,  which  have  run  all  about  Paris 
gly ;  and  which  many  persons  have  tell 
i  equal  for  wit,  and  much  better  for 
e  and  grace,  dan  any  who  come  from 
I  of  Mons.  Voltaire. — I  have  a  littel 
my  math^matiques  of  late,  to  be  sure; 
:h  a  littel  time  I  should  not  mind  to 
sonversation  with  Mons.  D^Alembert 
■; — and  I  should  be  ver  glad  indeed 
I  a  thise  on  theology  with  Jean-Jacques 
Mfcu,  on  dat  tr^  abominable  Vicaire 
irdf   who    he  put   in   his   Emile,— dat 
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most  abominable,  infame  publication  da 
was !  where  he  say  dat  all  mankin 
Heathen,  de  Turc,  de  Jew,  may  li 
heaven  by  demselves ;  when  our  Sainte 
ture  tell  positively  dat  all  mankind  i 
Adam,  and  derefore  not  live  by  den 
in  heaven,  but  shall  go  to  de  devil  w 
any  doubt  unless  dey  believe  in  I'Eglii 
tholique.^ 

I  had  no  fancy  whatever  just  then  foi 
ing  a  thise  with  Monsieur  le  Marquis 
Barri^re  upon  faith,  good  works,  and  pr 
nation,  but  was  far  more  interested  in  i 
out  how  he  had  acquired  the  good  gri 
the  fair  Parisian  dames;  and  thinkin 
simple  science,  however  deep,  would 
account  for  it, — 

''  Well,''  I  said,  ''  but  I  wish  to  be  tol 
next  step  towards  female  conquest.^ 

^'  Why,  when  I  was  profound  in  al 
sciences,  it  was  n^cessaire  for  me  to  { 
arts,  and  I  had  professors  of  all  sortB  < 
to  learn  me; — un  maitre  de  danae,— < 
—of  music—- of  dessein— of  le  chant-* 
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taetcP^eoB— -of  Italian,  et  de  blaaon  or  h^ 

mUiqiM^— and  lastly,  I  had  un  maitre  d^agr6- 

■COS  to  finish  my  education.'" 
''Us  maStre  d'agr6mens  ! — and  pray,"^  said 

(  **  vbat  is  that  ?  Of  most  of  the  others  I 
^  beard ;  but  neither  fame  nor  personal 
Bkenrttion  has  instructed  me  in  the  office  of 
•  mdtre  d*agr6mens,'** 

**  Ho,    ho  !    je  le  crois  bien ;    dat  is  ver 
Ally,  and  dat  is  because  you  have  not   de 
^piness  to  be  educated  k  Paris  like  a  young 
v^pieur  of  France.     Peoples  in  your  country 
Mb  not  for  agremens  ;  it  only  k  Paris ! — What 
>  vn  maitre  d'agremens  ?  -^  Ah  I   un  maitre 
figremens  is  one  who  instruct  his  pupil  how 
labeaimable;  he  show  him  how  to  come  into 
'troom  with  nonchalance, — to  take  tabac  with 
degance, — to  show  de  teeth  with  grace,  with- 
out grin.     He  show  him  all  dis.     Besides,  un 
^tie  d^agremens  show  his  pupil  how  to  sa- 
lute, with  profound  reverence,  une  dame  when 
«^rith  to  please  her,— how  to  look  languishly 
«  nnile  when  she  complaisante — how  to  look 

'''HHiB  and  abstrait    when    he  not    sure   to 
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have  her  good  wish, — how  to  be  in  desp^ 
when  she  cruel,  —  how  to  seem  indifferet 
when  she  make  de  coquette,  —  and  how  u 
be  overjoyed,  and  fall  down  in  a  transport 
of  reconnaissance,  when,  after  all  de  paios  it 
have  take,  she  at  last  promise  to  give  bni 
eve^y  ting.  For  example,  my  professor  oDit 
ask  me, 

**  ^  What  you  do,  Monsieur  le  Marqoisi 
when  de  dame  you  love  say  she  will  be  yotf 
bonne  amie  ?^ 

"  Den  I  show  him  what  I  do  at  such  tinC 
and  fall  on  my  knee  and  take  de  hand,  b» 
kiss  it  with  much  passion.  But  he  not  quit 
satisfied,  so  he  show  me  what  to  do,  an 
afterwards  he  put  me  a  mirror  and  tell  me  t 
practise.  He  was  a  ver  great  professor,  di 
Monsieur  Morin ;  he  get  on  his  pupils  quil 
astonishing,  as  I  flatter  myself  you  may  lee  h 
my  example ;  and  after  he  have  done  all  idt 
for  me,  Madame  la  Baronne  de  '  had'd 
great  goodness  to  do  de  rest  All  dis  is,  I  li 
lieve^  unknown  in  any  other  land  but  PM 
where  an  attention  to  elegance  and  de  gtat 
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^further  carried  dan   in   de  whole  world  bc- 

Had  this  conyersation   taken   place  twelve 

^QDtha  before,  I  will  not  awear  that  it  would 

^  have  raised  my  envy,  made  me  ashamed 

of  my  incapacity,  and  desirous  of  having  un 

^aiire  tTagremens  and  Baronne  de to  finish 

my  education.  But  my  mind  had  lately  taken 
t  Tiolent  turn.  I  was  not  only  married,  but 
married  to  the  woman  of  my  choice  and  heart. 
'  desired  no  other  happiness;  what  greater 
^idd  I  have  desired  or  possessed  ? 

Besides  this,  being  ashamed  of  my  former 

'dleoess,  and  of  the  disreputable  ignorance  at- 

^^Qding  on  idleness,  I  had,  since  my  residence 

^t  Paris,   attempted   by  an   intense   applica- 

Mod  to  make  up  in  some  degree  for  lost  time. 

I     studied.      How    truly   wonderful    are    the 

cliaDges  which  take  place  in  the  human  mind  ! 

¥xom  the  most  gross  supineness  of  habit  and 

Ccifolity  of  thought,  I  passed — and  this,  too, 

u  it  were,  in  an   instant— to  great   bodily 

c^otioii  and  elevation  of  mind.    The  convert 

^  of  St.  Paul  was  not  more  complete  nor 


iofjA.  th-iQ  miae.     Like  him,  I   bad  bee 
rfTor :  hx^i  cn«  scales  of  darkiiess  !alliug 
.icQiT    fr:3i   my    eves,    I    saw   the  light 
l:vcu   it  —  lovai   it    with   a   most   passu) 
ido  raricn. 

Wha:  hours  I  passed  in  vigil  whilst 
irouiiJ  me  slept ! — 1  read  history, — I  wa 
rainfuily  esoagh  I  must  confess,  thn 
s:'a:e  of  :he  ancient  clas»ics,  but  most  inte 
bent  niy  mind  to  the  study  of  Locke's  Essa 
the  Human  Understanding,  which,  mure 
3l'i  :r.e  rcst,  had  the  effect  of  ripening  my  i 
What  new  thoughts  and  speculations 
boo  si  raised  in  me  ! — what  a  different  inod 
reasoning  on  all  matters  it  induced  —  vb 
bias  it  gave  my  whole  conduct ! 

No  longer  thinking  so  sillily  aa  heretd 
I  now  placed  my  ambition  upon  things  ^ 
different  from  those  which  had  formerly 
cited  it  in  my  heart.  My  mind — my  ■ 
oons:ituiion  was  more  ap/loiii6  ;  the  chao»- 
rudis  indigesiaque  moles  of  my  brains  h 
to  settle  itself  into  something  like  a  fons 
for  the  habitation  of  reaaon.  Yet  thou^  a 
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ie^DiDpIished,  much  more  raoaiiied  to  be 
i  I  was  fur — Tcry  far  indeed  from  being 
e.  I  was  still  young,  wild  as  a  colt,  and 
asnons,  unfettered  but  by  my  own  will, 
equally  ready  to  bend  humbly  to  virtue, 
eak  forth  into  evil.  Circumstances  were 
termine.  Alas !  how  little  do  they,  the 
on  herd,  who  seeing,  blame  the  ecoen- 
»  of  the  human  mind,  know  the  sources 
96  they  spring !  —  what  a  nothing  will 
imes  cause,  and  what  a  trifle  often  spare 
oe.  Oh,  Folly !  Folly !  thou  art  the 
icourger  of  our  species ! 
t  such  reflections  ill  contrast  with  the 
I  before  described,  and  would  have  been 
perhaps  placed  at  the  end  of  this  his- 
than  as  an  interruption  to  an  account  of 
ieur  Du  Barries  Saloon. 
Migh  the  detail  I  had  just  received  in* 
I  me  with  no  great  respect  for  the  mode 
ocating  young  noblemen  at  Paris,  I  was 
theless  pleased  at  being  infoimed  of  it. 
I  never  before  heard  anything  of  the  sort, 
t'h  I  have  since  learned  it  was  a  pretty 
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correct  picture  of  a  system  at  that  tim 
ried  on  in — the  most  civilised  metropi 
Europe. 

''  Do  you  see  that  seigneur  who  play  dei 

such  large  sums  of  money  ?'*  said  the  m 

directing  my  attention  to  a  handsomer 

about  forty-five  years  old,  with  a  fine  open 

tenance.     ^'  He  call  himself  de  Marquis  d 

brillant,  and  is  de  very  greatest  joueux 

France ;    and  he  one  day  win  sixteen  U 

livres  of  a  young  officer,  who  had  not  ai 

sols  to  pay  him  with:  and  when  de  n 

hear  him  talk  of  nothing  but  to  blow  i 

brains,  he  took  him  into  another  room, 

paper  and  give  it  him  to  sign.     The 

tinking  it  to  be  a  billet  d^'obligation  for 

de  money,  took  it  in  his  band,  but  fi 

only  an  obligation  for  him,  upon  his  i 

honneur,  never  again  to  play  at  cards  ii 

life :  so  he  sign  it,  and  den  the  marquis 

him, — *  Mon  cher,  I  have  not  here  my  a 

will  you  pay  me  one  crown  out  of  ik 

teen  tousand  livres  to  hire  for  me  un 
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den  1  will  hold  you  quit  for  all  de  rest  of 

^  Wliat  a  nobly-natured  creature  r  I  ex- 
duDedf  looking  towards  the  marquis  with 
t  mation  of  respect  and  of  almost  friend- 

**  Yerj/^  replied  the  marquis.  **  Such  as  he 
tR  not  common  in  dis  place,  I  can  assure  you. 
I  hare  always  the  Marquis  de  ChabriUant  in 
Ae  greatest  honneur.  A  gentilhomme  should 
k  always  noble  in  everyting  which  regard 
ttooey,  or  else  he  no  better  dan  a  marchand ; 
bat  I  grieve  to  tink  that  too  many  gentil- 
liQBnnes  of  de  present  behave  about  money 
nif  dey  had  never  no  anc^tres,  and  were  not 
noUe  geotilhbmmes  at  all.*" 

Having    often    before    heard    the  marquis 

express  opinions  to  this  effect,   I  ought  not 

to  have  been  surprised  at  his  doing  so  then. 

Bift  the  recent  account  of  his  education,  and 

^  ooaplaoency  with  which  he  dwelt  upon, 

nd  boasted  of,  absurdities,  were  so  full  before 

*!  imagiDation,  that  I  looked  in  his  face  with 
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Astonishment  sis  he  uttered  the  last  sent^ 
— ••  Cm  such  folly,"  I  said,  **  exist  wit 
much  crenerous  feeling ."" 

I  was  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  I 
passed  the  eirening.  In  the  first  place,  1 
found  amusement  —  and  that  is  no  little  b 
ing.  I  also  received  instruction — ^yes,  evi 
a  gaming-house  I  received  it.  Where 
instruction  not  be  gained  by  him  who  ki 
how  to  gather  it  ?  —  not  even  weeds  lack  sv 
ness,  —  but  the  bee  only  can  collect  1 
honey. 

On  thinking  of  what  I  had  just  seen 
heard  of  Les  Bacchantes  —  of  Le  Chev 
d'Arc,  and  the  conversation  which  arose  i 
the  mention  of  his  name,  — of  the  Marqui 
Chabrillant's  conduct,  and  my  friend'^s  opi 
concerning  it ; — on  looking  on  these,  anc 
considering  the  human  species  generalljf, 
their  actions,  I  could  not  but  avow  tlu 
there  are  some  crimes  to  shock,  many  ^ 
to  disgust,  and  innumerable  follies  to  ei 
scorn,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
with  in  the  world  numerous  nrtues  to  ini 
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^nce  and   ]oTe.      It   wac   late  when   the 

"***(IiM,  taking  my  arm,  told  me  it  was  time 

*^    go,  and  I  left  the  room  repeatinf^  to  myself 

"**  wprdi  Ithuriel  addreased  to  Babouc:* — 

•X^auont  alter  U  monde  comme  il  va ;  car  li 

'^■•t  ifeit  pat  bien,  tout  tit  pattable^ 

*  Voliaire,  Vltion  4c  Babouc. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

I  FREQUENTLY  retumed  to  the  Sa 
playing  with  various  success,  sometiu 
myself  with  many  thousand  livre< 
pocket,  and  sometimes  without  a  so 
again  tried  my  luck  in  the  lottery ; 
too,  shame  on  me  !  unknown  to  Be 
whom  I  had  promised  I  would  play  d 

At  the  commencement  of  my  cf 
conduct  towards  Fortune  was  very 
that  of  a  young  man  suing  favour 
mistress.  I  was  very  mild,  gentli 
thanksgiving  for  trifling  kindnesses 
hope  that  they  portended  somethii 
I  professed  a  most  implicit  submiaai 
wishes,  and  confidence  in  her  goodi 
when  I  found  she  turned  her  ban 
coquette  as  she  is,  and  scarcely  efer  i 
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•**«  it  me ;  and  that  when  she  did  look, 
*  *v  u  guch  a  manner  as  to  make  me  think 
•*  ^ii  laughing  at  my  simplicity — 

**  Oil,  ho  r    said  I,    '<  is   this    the  case  ? 
"(^  for  it,  then.     If  kindness  wonH  suffice, 
''^'ijust  try  what  a  little   hard   usage  and 
^'Mnioo  will   bring  about.     1 11  put  you  in 
Aill--clap  you  in  chains  just  as  the  Tyrians 
tt  when    Alexander  appeared    before  their 
^ !      You  shall  be  mine,    '  will  you   nill 
}io.    I  will  marry  you !'     You   may   some- 
times trick  me^  it  is  true, — slip  aside,  and  delay 
^wishes;  but,  as  a  squirrel,  hopping  from 
ka^  to  bough,  for  a  time  avoids  his  fate, 
Jit  is  sure  to  fall  into  the  snake's  jaws  at  last, 
^  ihdl  you  into  my  power.     Escape  me  if 

1  became  a  man  of  syst^ns — played  on  prin- 

*Vie— invented  a  jdan  by  which,  though  it  un- 

Atuaately  required  a  considerable  outlay  at 

■It  to  execute,  I  must  infallibly  realize  large 

Mil  of  money  at  last.    All  this,  however,  I 

i«pt  a  deep  secret  from  Beatrice ;  for  I  greatly 

ismei  that  no  anticipation  of  baths  of  milk 
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of  roses,  nor  of  rivulets  of  rose-wate 
ing  through  a  conservatory  of  the  rar 
nor  of  unnumbered  ambergris  tapen 
the  lustre  of  the  noontide  sun,  and- 
on  barbaric  gold  and  pearl ,^  would, 
failure  of  my  first  attempt,  give  her 
able  opinion  of  my  new  system,  Sb 
wise  and  prudent.  But  nothing  risl 
win,  thought  I. 

I  also  kept  my  system  a  profound  » 
everybody  else;  and  this  for  a  gooc 
dent  reason.  **  If  the  government,*' 
for  in  such  wise  was  it  that  I  arguei 
get  wind  of  it,  and  discover  that  ] 
infallible  mode  of  winning,  why  of  < 
lottery  will  be  shut  up  at  once !  ai 
adieu  to  my  projects  !'^ 

My  system  was  a  good  system,  Qia< 
very  mature  consideration  of  the  print 
down  by  De  Moivre  in  his  book  '*  on 
It  18  a  great  pity  I  hadn't  funda  to  o 
long  enough  to  accomplish  my  object 
truth  is,  I  lost  more  ai^ii  than  I  fa 
lated  on,  and  then  fonnd  myaelf  obligi 
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ore  I  attained  the  winmng  poini^  very 
dog  wlio  died  a  few  houn  before  his 
lad  taught  him  to  live  without  food. 
I  was  sometimes  so  extremely  short  of 
iwing  to  these  unexpected  drains  upon 
le,  that  when  Beatrice  asked  me  for 
I  compelled  to  put  her  off  with  some 
nise.  Luckily  she  was  not  of  a  sus- 
temper,  or  she  might  have  imagined 
g  even  worse  than  the  reality. 
ty  begets  reflection.  Slowly  and  pen- 
id  I  wander  about  the  streets;  when 
;  to  come  near  the  gardens  of  the 
i^  I  was  tempted  to  enter, 
i  an  early  day  in  spring,  and  just  had 


lom  mitescere,  arbores  frondescerey 
es  Ictifics  pampinis  pubescere, 
ni  baocarum  ubertate  incurviscere, 
;ctea  largiri  frugn,  florere  omnia, 
itet  scateKy  herbii  prata  ooDvestirier. 


had  just  fallen,  and  rain  still  rested 
bmoches  of  the  lime-grove  in  which  I 
A  gentle  gale  arose,  and  shook  the  lin- 
Iropt  to  earth.    The  sun  shone  forth, 

U.  K 
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and  the  buds  opened— -I  heard  them  open 
and  birds  broke  forth  in  a  simultaneous  so 
of  gladness.  How  sweet  their  music  was  I  i 
things  wore  a  happy  mien ;  and  earth  look 
up  to  heaven,  as  a  child  looks  through  his  hi 
dried  tears  into  ois  mother^s  face,  and  smil 
and  asks  to  be  forgiven.  I  stood,  and  lookc 
and  trembled  —  trembled  with  delight  1 1 
the  gardens. 

"Oh,  Beatrice,  dear,  dear  Beatrice  TI  sai 
as  bursting  into  the  room  I  flung  my  an 
round  her  neck  and  kissed  her,  ^^  you  doi 
know — no,  you  can't  tell — how  beautiful— Iw 
very,  very  beautiful  everything  is  getting, 
have  just  come  from  the  Tuileries.  Tbeik] 
and  earth,  and  flowers,  and  everything  tbfl 
have  charmed  me ;  and  here  we  are  spendiB 
our  lives,  and  wasting  our  faculties,  in  tl 
thick  smoky  atmosphere  of  this  fllthy  tov 
Let  us  go  somewhere  into  the  country. 

*^  Ay,  yes,  with  all  my  heart,  let  us  go  id 
the  country!  do — pray  do!  I  am  tired  i| 
weary  to  death  of  this  town ;  we  have  seen  i 
that  Paris  has  to  show.     I  sigh — ^you  caii|*t  I 
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w  I  fflgby  how   I  sometimes  pant — j[>ant — 
f^t-^  breathe  a  little,  pure,  fresh,  sweet — 
Mj^tfully  sweet  air :   my  soul  seems  to  yearn 
fa*  it    But  where  shall  we  go  ?"" 
**  Aj,  where  ?  Give  me  the  map — let  us  see ; 
Aoe!    sit  you  on  my  lap  whilst  we  look  over 
i   First,  here  is  Ermenonville  —  shall  we  go 
Aere?    and   Meaux,  and   Coropi^gne, — what 
dunk  you  of  these  ? — or  to  Rheims,  to  see  the 
citbedral  where  the  kings  of  France  are  crown- 
ed? or  Provins,  where  Abelard  was  buried,  and 
vlsre  Thibauld,  the  poet,  Comte  of  Cham- 
pigDe^  sighed  forth  his  sadness  for  the  cruelty 
tf  Qocen  Blanche?     By  the  bye,  Provins  too, 
iifiuDous  for  its  beautiful  roses; — but  they  are 
lot  so  beautiful  as  those  on  your  cheek,  dear 
Icitriee. — How  happy  we  shall  be  in  wander- 
Hg  about  alone !    Do  you  know,  love,  I  think 
it  is  quite  irreligious  to  live  always  in  a  town  ! 
ttiinnpatstft/e  to  feel  piety  there;    what  is  4o 
Atpire  It  ? — one  never  sees  the  works  of  Ood ! 
ttii  all  very  well,  to  be  sure,  for  a  great,  dull, 
wy  lump  of  a  Presbyterian,  whose  religion  is 
^  made  for  him  by  a  line  and  ruler,  a  pair  of 

K  2 
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compasses,  and  a  bit  of  chalk  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  warmth  —  no  fervour — no  poetry  —  no 
real  piety — no  panting  of  the  soul — no  pros- 
tration of  the  heart  before  the  great,  awfuU 
Spirit  of  the  universe.  The  odious  animals' 
it  gives  me  a  qualm  at  heart  to  think  of  them 
— To  which  of  these  will  you  go  ?** 

^'  I  tell  you  what,  Lionel,  I  would  ratht^^ 
travel  into  Switzerland  than  see  any  one  «?/ 
the  places  you  mention. 

"To  Switzerland!  Ahr  I  replied, as,  wi(i 
one  arm  twined  round  her  neck,  I  cast  my  wist- 
ful eyes  towards  that  country  and  sighed,  *'  M 
would  I,  too,  dearest :  but,  it  is  so  far— it  will 
cost  us  such  a  deal  of  money  to  get  there,  fxA 
then  to  come  back.*^ 

"  How  much  will  it  cost  P   How  many  league* 

off  is  it  ? — Stay ;  let  us  measure.     To  Lyooii 

an  hundred  and  twenty  leagues;  thence  to  G^ 

neva,  thirty :  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  league 

— But  there  is  another  and  nearer  road,  I  >^ 

• 

by  Dijon.    How  far  is  this?    To  Dijoa-* 

eighty  ;  to  Geneva,  forty :— or  to  Bern  ?  sxtAf 

the  same,  1  see.    Ay,  an  hundred  and  ftfC^Jf 

leagues  T 
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Dew  Beatrice,  how  I  should  like  to  go 
/  But  it  requires  such  a  mass  of  money  ! 
nil  cost  us  five  or  six  hundred  francs, 
«t,  to  post  there.  I  have  very  little 
indeed  remaining." 

ery  little  money  remaining  !  Why, 
t  become  of  all  your  money  then, 
? — it  is  not  long  ago  that  you  said  you 
ionH  know  how  many  thousand  francs.*^ 
ippose,  Beatrice,^  said  I,  without  seem- 
hear  the  remark,— for  I  did  not  much 
»^— **  suppose  we  go  to  Fontainebleau  ? 
is  a  magnificent  ch&teau  there,  and  a 
yal  forest.  Besides,  it  is  on  the  road 
tzerland ;— -who  knows  but  in  a  short 
e  may  be  able  to  go  on  a  little  fur- 
:hen  a  little  further  still,  till  at  last 
f  perhaps  creep  into  Helvetia  itself?*^ 
I  plan  was  agreed  on,  and  we  immedi- 
et  about  arranging  for  our  departure, 
id  for  a  long  time  been  getting  sick 
is,  and  the  feeling  grew  stronger  every 
^et  I  wanted  resolution  to  move,  till 
>mt^  walk   in   the  Tuileries    rendered 
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a  much  longer  delay  almost  unbearable.     Like 
Timon,   *^  the    middle   of    humanity   I    neven 
knew,    but     the     extremes    of    both    ends;"^ 
— I  like   the  thrilling  sensation  produced  b^ 
great  contrasts.     Have  you   ever   heard  ho»" 
the   Russians    remain    in    a    steam-bath    tiT 
perspiration    runs    like    a    rivulet    from    o^ 
their  bodies,  and  then,  leaving  it,  roll  thpn — 
selves  in  snow  ?     In    the   same  manner  do 
like  passing,  it  may  be  a  month  —  it  may 
two  or  three  months,  among  all  the  impuritv 
of  a  large  city,  and  the  hot  unwholesome 
mosphcre  of  my  fellow-creatures  :    it  pie 
me  well  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  and  dano? 
and  laugh,  and   dally  with   them  for  a  time. 
But  it  is  only  for  a  time  :   I  soon  grow  sick 
to  very  loathing   of  the    unnatural   banqoctf 
and  sigh  for  purer  food,— for   Nature— i* 
alpine  snows,  and  alpine  pines  and  plants--' 
for  deep  forests  and  sunny  lakes,  and  anooo- 
taminated  air—  for  high  mountains,  and  lou^ 
cataracts,  beside  which  I  may  fall  doirn  a^ 
seen  and  weep  and  worship  the  Almighty. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


IwAB  poverty-stricken  just  at  that  period; 
.ad  Dot  possessing  nearly  enough  to  defray 
JBj  tradesmen's  demands,  was  necessitated   to 

..fot  off  our  journey  till  my  half-year''s  income 
ibeoune  due.     Fortunately  we  were  not  forced 

,to  wait  very  long  for  this ;  and  when  the  re- 
mittances arrived,  I  paid  every  one,  but  then 
band  we  should  be  terribly  cramped  for  some 

.  time  to  come. 

To  go  post  was  expensive,  and  not,  we 
thou^t,  half  BO  pleasant  a  mode  of  travel- 
big  as  that  of  a  small  one-horse  carriage, 
^hicby  at  whatever  town  we  stopped,  might 
^  used  to  convey  us  about  its  environs. 
*^ith  the  approbation  therefore  of  Beatrice, 

*^for  I  always  consulted  her  inclination,  and 

^oto  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  think  I  did  so — 
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I  deEermiQed  on  buying  one,  and  tli 
good  stout,  able-bodied  horse,  up  to  his  w 
Co:  liiiciv  to  fall  sick  and  leave  us  oo 
road  to  shift  for  ourselves.  For  this  f 
poia^  I  issucd  forth  several  days  follov 
withojt  tindinc:  exactlv  what  I  souj^ht. 

••  G'jre  '    Z'lre .'    sore .'"     Who    that 
livii-J   at   Paris   does   not   know  that  warn 
cry.   proceeding    from    all    Parisian  carria 
yf\\\z\  in  motion,  and  an  inattention  to  wh 
is  ?*>  vflen  fatal  to  the  careless  ! 

In    iranv    sorts    of  carriages,  —  cabriol 
tor   example,— there   is   placed  behind,  a 
vant,    whose    bu>iness    it    is    to     utter 
cry    at     almost     every    instant  ;     but    so 
times,  iu^tead  of  doing  so,  he  falls  asleef 
whioli     is    quite    a    different    thing,    and 
only  awakened  bv  the  screams  of  some 
happy  wrvtch  whom  his  master  has  run  < 
in    his    furious    progress.     He    then    rei 
niences    bawling    out    with     all     his    mi 
*•  iwftre  /    sure  P      In    the    mean    while, 
rolls  the  carriage,  and  both  master  and 
are   lo^t   to   sight;    after  which,  if  the 
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3  .cm  pick  himself  out  of  the  mud  and 
(  IdB  own  broken  limbe,  so  mueh  the 
"  for  him. 

tain  persons  of  high  rank  have  behind 
carnages  a  servant  called  a  chasseur^ 
i  in  green,  with  a  sword  at  his  side 
feather  in  his  cap  ;  whilst  Princes  drive 
rses  at  full  gallop  along  the  street  as 
IS  ever  they  can  lay  foot  to  ground, 
re  preceded  by  two  avant-piqueun  on 
ack,  armed  with  large  hunting-whips, 
?hich  they  cut  right  and  left  as  hard 
r  they  can,  to  dear  away  the  rabble, 
bus  leave  a  free  passage  for  *'  Mon- 
jr.*"  Only  imagine  how  the  rabble 
ns  at  the  very  first  appearance  of 
igneur^s  avant-piqueurj  cracking  his 
able  whip,  and  crying,  *^  Gave  !  gare  ! 

urning  home  just  after  having  made 
lurchase  of  a  horse,  I  passed  through 
le  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore ;  and  when 
ir  from  the  Duke's  Palace,  I  suddenly 
the   cry  of  "  Gare/   gare!"    a  great 

r5 
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cracking  of  whips,  and  a  mighty  tramplif! 
of  horses'  hoofs.  The  sounds  were  ntbtf 
distant,  but  fast  approaching. 

The  streets  happened  to  be  excessi^y 
crowded  at  the  time,  and  there  was  a  violent 
and  universal  commotion.  Suddenly  I  Mt 
myself  pushed,  or  rather  carried  back,  for  it 
one  time  my  feet  were  oflF  the  ground.  I  wis 
unable  to  see  anything  for  the  crowd,  voi 
all  I  could  hear  was,  "  Garf  /  gare  !  gdittr 
crack,  crack,  crack  !  the  thick  trampling  of 
liorses^  hoofs,  the  shrill  screams  of  women,  uA 
the  hoarsely-growled  imprecations  of  men. 

My  position  was  extremely  uncomfortable— 
this  is  the  least  ungentle  epithet  I  can  spplj 
to  it ;  and  so  perceiving,  hard  by,  a  ^ 
where  I  hoped   to  be  more  at   ease,  1  o^ 

trived,  by  a  sudden  exertion  of  strength  i'^ 

• 

agility,  to  slide  by  my  neighbours  and  reacto  ^ 
I  was  now  beneath  a  low  archway  \  d^€^ 

ther  entrance  to  which  was  prevented  b^ 

strong  iron  grating,  secured  by  a  lock. 
All  that  I  have  described  was  an  aiEnr 

perhaps  twenty  seconds,  though  to  me  it 
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ji  A  aoch  longer  period,  and  I  was  leaning 

■^lUBst  tiiis  grate  anxiously  expecting  the  dis- 
penal  of  the  crowd,  which  I  feared  might  be 
ftiU  more  forced  back  upon  me  as  the  carriage 
■Be  nearer,  when  I  heard  some  one  approach 
B  the  opposite  side  and  unlock  the  gate.  I 
oked  up ;  but  had  scarcely  time  to  fix  my 
^t,  when,  pulling  me  towards  him,  the  per- 
il again  suddenly  closed  the  gate  so  as  to 
revent  others  from  following. 

Turning  round  to  thank  him,  I  thought  I 
•d  seen  his  face  before,  but  could  not  make 
ut  on  what  occasion. 

**  You  do  not,  it  seems,  remember  me,  mon- 
iRir,''  he  said ;  "  but  I  recollect  you  perfect- 
f  well :  I  have  good  reason  to  do  so, —  you 
Qoe  saved  me  from  perishing  from  want.^ 

**Yoa  have  done  me  a  great  service  in 
^om,^  I  said,  as  looking  more  narrowly  at 
^,  I  at  last  recognised  the  person  I  had 
^  time  ago  seen  at  the  lottery-office,  and 
^d  lament  his  bad  luck. 
Between  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  again  so 
t^xpectedly  meeting  one  I  had  served  —  this 
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is  always  delightful — and  that  arising  fi 
the  service  he  had  done  me,  I   took  him  bl 
the  hand  and  expressed  my  gratitude  in  vec^ 
warm  terms.     I  had  good  reason  to  be 
ful !  to  all  appearance  he  had  saved  my  Hi 
for  whilst  we  were  yet  speakings  we  heard  s 
scream,  and  on  looking  out,  found  it  proceed* 
ed  from  a  person  who  had  been  thrown  agaimt 
the  grate  with    such  violence  as   to  bend  it. 
To  have  reopened  the  door  with  the  weight  of 
so  many  persons  bearing  against  it,  would  hare 
been  impossible;  or  if  not  impossible,  would 
have  brought  destruction  on  ourselves. 

The  crowd  was  now  dispersed,  and  I  being 
extremely  anxious  to  get  home,  lest  Beatrice^ 
wondering  at  my  unusually  long  absence,  should 
be   alarmed,   contented  myself  with  just  io^ 
quiring  the  name  of  my  kind  deliverer,  an^ 
then  took  leave  of  him  with  the  intention  <^ 
returning  to  sec  him  on  the  following  day. 

He  opened  the  gate,  and  the  first  thing 
which  struck  our  eyes  was  the  poor  feUav 
just  mentioned,  lying  on  the  ground  fuodonleMi 
his  eyes  starting  out  of  his  head,  and  his  Satit 


^^^^      *Mi  tbe  Uood  wKich  btd  been  foneec) 

^^      ^y  tbe  pressure  on  his  bodj.     We  took 

■■^T  and  carried  him  into  the  house,  where 

"*"%  W  on  a  sofa,  I  left  him  under  the  care 

« JfcBflenr  Mareuse,  as  my  friend  was  called. 

Ai  my  way  home,  I  saw  a  poor  man  who 

4  beeD  flung  down  and  driven  over  by  the 

4vriige,  which  belonged,  I  found,  to  the  Prince 

^Soubise,  and  which  had  proceeded  on  juat  as 

^nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened,  his  serene 

highness  not  so   much    as  deigning  to   stop 

tud  inquire  into   the  cause  of  the   accident, 

Ihit  leaving  the  wounded  person  to  be  carried 

hone  on  a  litter,  and  lay  his  complaint  before 

tbe  magistrates,    who   would   expect  him    to 

diow  whether  it  was  the   fore  or   the  hind 

irhed  which  had  injured  him.     If  the  former 

if  theses  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  the 

"tegular  tariff  for  a  broken  limb  —  a  leg,  an 

tnn,  or  neck,  and  so  forth,  as  the  case  might 

But  if,  unfortunately,  the  evil  deed  had 

perpetrated  by  the  hind  wheel,  the  poor 

would  have  to  pay  for  either  or  all  of 

himself;  and  that,  as  far  as  I  could  from 
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appearances    judge   of  his  circumstance 
would  have  found  inconvenient. 

My  indignation  was  roused  to  the  ex 
point ;  and  passing  by  the  palace  of  the 
of  Orleans,  I  saw  the  Prince'^s  equipage  i 
court,  —  the  horses  covered  with  foam, 
panting  from  their  late  exertions.  I  coul 
keep  myself  from  entering,  and  steppin 
to  one  of  the  dismounted  piqueurs, 

**  And  you,"  I  said, — **  yon,  who  beloi 
the  Prince  de  Soubise,  and  therefore  d 
lessly  imagine  you  partake  of  his  import 
what  now  if  his  Highness  should  turn 
oflF  and  reduce  you  to  your  former  not 
ness !  What  would  you  say,  and  think, 
feel,  if  your  successor  were  to  treat  you 
the  insolence  you  have  but  just  now  shu 
For  my  own  part,  though  I  am  far  — ver 
indeed  from  being  so  great  a  man  as  his  JE 
ness,  yet  I  am  a  gentleman, — better  t 
fore  than  you,  who  are  only  a  miserable  i 
ready  to  pamper  the  insane  passions  of  a 
thoughtless  master;— but,  were  I  no  li 
than  yourself,  and  you   should  dare  urn 
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I'D  Mull  inwIeDce,  I  would  blow  your  brains 
"»  *itb  as  little  scruple  as  I  would  kill  a 

fnU,  even  though,  instead  of  belonging;  to 

■kftiiKe  of  Soubiae,  you  wore  the  liverv 

rftlie  King  himself!" 
Baring  thus  vented  my  anger,  I  turned  on 

*J  beel,  and  walked  off  without  giving  him 

^  to  reply. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

What  is  the  use  of  going  through  the  worl*  -Hd 
like  a  fool  without  making  reflections  on  th.^c=ie 
things   one   sees  in   it  ?  —  or,   of  reading  th^K^e 
Bible  —  as,  by  the  bye,  is  done  by  more  tha    — *« 
nineteen  persons  out  of  twenty — without  fin< 
ing  out  that,  ^^  Do  unto  others  as  you   wouli 
others  should  do  to  you"   has   a  meaning  ii 
it  ?     Never   was   I   in   company  in   my  life 
with  man,  woman,  or  child,  from  whom  I  coukr:^ 
not  pick  up  something  good,  — never  in  an^^*^ 
place  which  did  not  present  me  some  matter-***'^ 
for  useful  contemplation,  nor  did  I  ever  read 
any  book  in  which  I  found  not  some  useful 
hint.      UHutoirt  des  Quatre  Freres  Aymon 
contains  a  pious  and  true  moral  at  its  very 
outset. 

^*  My  children,^  said  old  Father  Aymopion 
sending  his  four  sons  forth  to  seek  their  for- 
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^*^  the  world,  "  I  have  but  twenty  sols, 
^^  ^^^  and  meat,  and  a  bit  of  good  advice, 
^        ^^^  amongst  you. 

^^re  are  the  twenty  sols,  five  sols  apiece, 

^^  *  basket  of  bread  and  meat :  these  you  may 

^^^^>  and  each  of  you  keep  his  share  to  him- 

*^'    As  for  the  advice,  it  is  contained  in  a 

™rt  proverb,   and  as  it  can't  be  cut  with   a 

we  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  you  must  necessa- 

^jl^eep  it  whole  and  lend  it  to  one  another 

*occagion  requires, — just  as  the  three  Gor- 

l""^  used  their  eye.     Here  it  is  : 

'  A  good  turn  is  never  lost.' 

^}fow  make  the  best    use  you   can   of  it. 

"•rewell,  and  God  bless  you  !" 

.  The  proverb  did  them  more  good  than  the 
"^"^  Only  think  ! —  bless  my  soul  I  —  no  more 
^•^  twenty  sols,  to  defray  the  travelling  ex- 
panses of  four  able-bodied  men,  beginning  a 
^r  of  the  world,  and  mounted,  as  may  be 
*^eii  at  this  very  day,  in  quest  of  that  very  un- 
findable  goddess  good  fortune,  on  the  sign-post 
<>f  Madame  Asselin's  inn  at  Doulens  in  Picardy, 
w»^  before  the  other  on  a  Charger,  which  they 

1^  to  "keep  also,  —  for  the  Charger,  without 
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doubt,  could  eat  as  well  as  its  masters.   Twen- 
ty sols  to  do  all  this,  and  keep  alive  five  ^fie 
animals !     Why,  it  was  a  mere  nothing,  Dot* 
withstanding  the  extreme  cheapness  of  evn;- 
thing  in  those  days; — they  could  have  gooe 
but  a  very  little  way  with  it,  I  ""m  sure ! 

It  was  the  proverb  which  made  their  fortunei 
and  I  ^U  tell  you  how. 

One  of  the  brothers  saw  a  large  pike  going 
to  gobble  up  a  trout  stranded  on  a  sandbank; 
so  he  stepped  into  the  water,  took  up  the  trout, 
and  put  it  into  a  pond  where  the  pik 
couldn't  get  at  it. 

The  second  beheld  a  kite  hovering  over  i 
pigeon  which,  nestling  down  in  afieldofcoi«i 
was  screaming  for  its  life.  He  took  up  tk 
pigeon,  and,  carrying  it  to  a  great  disttfKC 
oiF,  liberated  him  in  a  wood. 

The  third,  seeing  a  dove  caught  in  a  foifl^^ 
net,  felt  pity  at  the  poor  little  bird^s  distr^ 
and  so,  disentangling  it  from  the  meshes^ 
putting  it  in  his  bosom,  he  released  it  in^ 
place  of  safety. 

The  fourth,  spying  a  huge  ugly  weaiel  abo^ 
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^iie  a  meal  of  a  squirrel,  flung  a  stone  at 
'  ibnner,  and  forced  it  to  give  up  its 
d  design. 

bw,  be  it  known,  that  the  trout,  the  pi- 
I,  the  dove,  and  the  squirrel  were  Fairies, 
It  to  be  destroyed  by  their  foes,  who,  by 
bye,  were  also  Fairies.  The  former  of 
i  were  so  grateful  for  the  services  rcn- 
I  tbem,  as  to  resolve  upon  rewarding  their 
erers  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  wishes ; 
so  they  did  indeed,  making  them  high  and 
lant  seigneurs,  and  bestowing  on  them 
mse  fortunes:  and  not  only  this, -—for 
^s  the  use  of  an  immense  fortune,  unless 
has  some  fair,  fond,  gentle  creature  with 
B  to  share  it  ?  —  they  caused  each  of  them 
arry  a  young  and  very  beautiful  Princess^ 
dmiration,  as  I  have  read,  of  all  who  saw 
I. 

es,  Father  Aymon  was  quite  right:  a 
1  turn  is  never  lost.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
on  the  individual  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
e;  but  if  so,  it  goes  into  the  general  trea- 
'  of  good  transactions,  to  be  there  pre- 
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served,  and  thence  restored  to  the  giver,  upo^ 
some  occasion  when  he  most  needs  and  perbapr: 
least  expects  it.  I  have  done  many  a  good  tu 
in  my  life  to  persons  who  have  thanked  me;- 
that  has  been  my  reward,  and  an  ample  oi 
it  was!  I  have  also  done  good  service 
many  an  ungrateful  hound:  but  no  matti 
— the  benefit  has  always,  under  one  shape 
another,  returned  to  me,  and  it  has  seem 
as  if  Providence  acknowledged  the  debt- 
m'eH  a  tenu  compte^  for  I  never  in  the  long- 
have  been  poorer  for,  nor  had  reason  to  repe 
of  what  I  did. 

If  I  had  not  saved  Monsieur  Mareuse  fro^ 
starvation,  he  would  have  died,  and  not,  theit::^ 
fore,  been  alive  to  open  the  door  for  me  when  tb^ 
sudden  apparition  of  the  Prince  de  Soubise  an^ 
the  ^'  Oare  !  gare !  gare  r  of  his  avani-piquevr^ 
flurried  people  out  of  their  wits,  and  made  thcntf 
near  upon  trampling  me  to  death;  nor  would  h^ 
have  done  me  some  other  great  services  of  whMi  ^ 
I  shall  have  to  speak  more  amply  by  ai>d  hyA 

I  had  purchased  a  horse  and  carriage ;  set- 
tled with  our  tradesmen ;  fixed  on  a  day-df^ 
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iffBTture.  We  had  nothing  more  to  detain  us 
kfHtbe  taking  leave  of  our  frieods.  Many  of 
ttm  were  out  of  town ;  amongst  the  number 
tte  Marquis  was  so.  We  did  not  forget  Mon~ 
ienr  Mareuse.  Beatrice  and  I  went  to  him 
^ifgetber :  she  was  surprised  to  find  such  an  air 
f  csie  and  comfort  reigning  through  the  esta- 
Uiment  of  a  man  whom  I  had  some  time 
•dL  represented  as  reduced  to  the  lowest  state 
f  distress. 

We  paid  him  a  very  long  visit,  in  the  course 
f  which  he  gave  me  an  account  of  his  life  and 
dfentures :  but  it  is  too  long  to  be  repeated 
me,  and  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with 
tadng,  thatf  from  many  unforeseen  misfortunes, 
he  profession  to  which  he  was  bred,  that  of  a 
ttttry,  failed ;  when,  finding  himself  in  very 
^aced  circumstances,  he  had  foolishly  at- 
tapted  to  repair  the  tricks  of  Fortune  by 
pliGiiig  himself  still  further  at  the  mercy  of  her 
ccpiioe. 

Hsviog  tried  a  variety  of  systems^  on  all  of 
vUch  he  lost,  he  at  last  fixed  on  a  number 
"Ucb,  not  having  appeared  for  fifty  drawings. 
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he  thought  must  necessarily  come  up  soo^. 
This  number  he  played  on  so  often  as  to  ^ 
pend — increasing  his  stake  at  every  loss — ab^ 
ten  thousand  francs. 

He  told  me,  that  on  the  night  I  saw  him,  he 
had  five  hundred  francs  dependent  on  the  D110- 
ber,  which   having  failed,  left  him  no  chdoe 
but  that  of  blowing  out  his  brains,  as  he  hid 
the  full  design  of  doing,  when  I  relieved  him* 

He  said  that  he  had  looked  upon  his  meediig 
with  me  as  an  immediate  interposition  of  Ro- 
vidence ;  and  that  it  had  so  strong  and  sib- 
tary  an  e£Pect  on  his  mind,  that,  retuniog 
home,  he  made  a  solemn  vow  to  Ood  to  i*" 
nounce  play  for  ever. 

He  had  an  uncle,  he  said,  who  had  formeiij 
been  very  liberal  to  him,  but  who  had  M 
ceased  to  have  any  communication  with  him  ^ 
account  of  his  gambling.     To  him,  however,  h^ 
now  again  addressed  himself-— stated  the  caf^ 
and  the  resolution  he  had  made ;  upon  wha^' 
his  uncle  not  only  forgave  him  the  past*  ki# 
lent  him  money  to  set  off  again  in  his  piofa^ 
sion,  in  which  he  was  going  on  aa  prosperouilfi 
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fiixn  the  shortness  of  the  time  could  be  ex- 
ted. 

Iris  was  my  work.  I  felt  proud,— <not  arro^ 
I  but  satisfied  with  myself  and  happy, 
pleasure  of  doing  good  is  so  great,  that 
!  can  be  no  merit  in  it. 
e  set  out  on  our  journey,  and  travelling 
asy  stages,  arrived  on  the  third  day  at 
ainebleau ;  where  we  remained  rather  more 
a  rocxith,  occupying  ourselves  with  going 
the  chateau,  rambling  about  the  forest, 
making  excursions  in  its  neighbourhood. 
he  end  of  this  time,  wishing  to  go  some- 
f  further  into  the  country,  we  turned  o£P  to 
east,  got  into  the  county  of  Champagne, 
went  to  Provins,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
ts  of  that  province ;  and  famous,  amongst 
r  things,  for  having  in  its  environs  the 
J  called  Paraclete^  of  which  Heloise  was 
ss,.  and  where  she  and  Abelard  were  bu« 

a  leaving  Champagne,  we  entered  the 
ly  of  Burgundy  ;  went  to  Dijon,  thence  to 
Sf  and  turning  off  from  this  latter  town, 
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took  a  direction  to  the  left  and  arrired  at 
Sanson,  the  capital  of  Franche  Conit^,  or, 
was  anciently  called,  the  county  of  BurgiPmm 
Here,  having  left  the   plain   and  those  ec^m 
tries  which   are   undergoing  an    almost  ck^ 
change  from  the  labour  of  man,  we  suddn^f 
arrived  in  one  which  scorns  his  puny  eflbiti^ 
and  we  stood  amidst  the  works  of  God ! 

Here  rose  mighty  mountains, — there  roDed 
rapid  rivers; — to  the  right  fell  cataracts  H* 
the  left  were  delved  deep  caves  where  Elves  aid 
Fairies  work  unseen  by  man  ;— aloft  stood  mtj 
forests  of  darkly-frowning  fir  ; — nearer  at  biol 
were  groves  of  tender  aspen,  and  of  old  iw 
oak,  with  eglantine,  and  fir,  and  sweetljf-siadl- 
ing  briar,  and  many  more  sweet  things  thtf 
I  have  time  to  tell ! — and  here  and  there,  b^ 
fore,  behind,  above,  and  round  about  on  evO 
side,  was  that  which  made  us  bow  our  spin^ 
down  and  say,   **  Eternal  Gk)d  !    how  ga0 
thou  art  I  how  beautiful  thy  works  !"* 

From  Besan^on  we  proceeded  on  to  Pmili^ 
lier,  a  small  town  of  about  three  or  faar  thail' 
sand  inhabitants,  which,on  aooount  of  ita fo 
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-^Mmb  OB  the  ftontiers  cyf  the   kingdoin,  has 

kn  ctlled  the  key  of  France. 

'.it  PoBtarlier  there  was  an  almost  constant 

Itt&re  carried  oo  between  the  officers  of  the 
Skg's  customs  and  the  Swiss  smugglers,  al- 
Mfs  on  the  look-out  to  introduce  contra- 
\md  goods,  which  the  very  asperities  and 
diDgers  of  the  country  they  had  to  traverse 
JKSitated  their  doing,  as  by  dividing  their 
Hoops  into  small  piquets  of  three,  four,  or  five 
Ml  each,  one  of  them,  by  making  a  false 
ifpal,  could  easily  allure  the  whole  force  of 
As  enemy  to  a  single  spot,  and  thus  afford  their 
iMirades  time  and  opportunity  to  clamber  over 
Viks  and  down  precipices,  to  wacle  through 
Overs  or  pass  fords,  in  some  distant  direction, 
^  thus  enable  them  to  cross  the  boundaries 
4  the  two  states. 

Tbe  mutual  watchfulness,  necessitated  by  the 
^ttanpts  of  one  party  to  invade,  of  the  other  to 
^end  tbe  frontiers — the  perpetual  struggles 
Hidi  consequently  took  place,  and  the  blcxnl- 
•W  which  often  ensued,  kept  up  between 
^''cin  an  irritation  of   feeling  which   had  at 

Vol.  u.  l 
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length  settled  into  a  most  bitter  and 
mined  hatred.  They  no  longer  looked 
each  other  as  fair  and  honourable  enemi 
as  robbers  and  assassins  whom  it  was  all 
to  circumvent  and  destroy  by  any  means 
offered.  Quarter  was  never  asked  nor  gi 
either  side. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  Chateau  de  Jeux,  erected  as  a  barrkr 
si^mt  incursions  on  the  side  of  Switzerland,  is 
'Wsled  on  almost  the  very  confines  of  the  caii- 
***!  called  Neufchatel.  Having  heard  a  great 
^^  about  the  picluresquenesj  of  its  Mte.  1 
^^red  to  see  it,  and  therefore,  hiring  a  bitiall 
'^ne,  set  out  alone  and  early  one  evening  to 
*"*tify  my  curiosity. 

I  was  not  disappointed:  the  castle  is  built 
^  an  almost  inaccessible  rock,  and  euinmands 
lugnificent  prospect. 

It  was  still  early  when  I  again  found  myself 
^  the  bottom  of  the  hill ;  and  the  evening  was 
^  ntremely  beautiful,  that  it  templed  me  to 
^vnuQ  out  a  little  longer.  So,  instead  of  al- 
'^'^'ing  my  horse,  who,  in  his  folly,  imagined 
L  2 
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half  the  day's  job  was  done,  to  follow  his  c»  * 
inclir.aticni,  I  oblicred  him  to  pursue  that  of  ^^ 
roail  leading  to  Koniain  Mortier,  which  ix^ 
short  time  brouglit  us  to  an  cxtreiTielv  narK^o^ 
defile,  the  two  sides  of  which  rose  steep  c^ti 
riipged  to  a  great  height. 

1  had  ])enetrated  some  way  into  this  wlm  «> 
Kjoking  uj),  I  j)erceived  standing  on  one  of  '•h 
rocks,  a  man  wliom,  but  for  a  short  sword  ^ 
his  side,  a  brace  of  pistols  at  his  girdle,  an^ 
gun  in  his  hand,  I  should  have  taken  fo: 
peasant.  As  it  was,  I  put  him  down,  in 
i.iiid.  as  one  of  the  guards  stationed  arouudl  '' 
various  districts  to  prevent  depredations. 

His  liack  was  turned  to  me,  as,  resting  on 
gun,  he  looked  with  great  apparent  earnestai 
on  the  Swiss  road.  His  attention  must  ha.  ^ 
been  entirely  absorbed  in  its  object,  whatev-^ 
that  might  have  been,  for  he  did  not  hear  vT"^ 
approach  till  I  came  within  but  a  very  sho^ 
distance  of  hiai ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  tram^ 
pling  of  my  horse''s  hoofs  reach  his  ear,  than^^ 
starting  round,  he  gave  a  hasty  glance  tow^.9p 
me,  sprang  up,  and  was  instapUy  hidden  Jbw  ^ 
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sight.  But  at  the  next  moment  there  came 
i;  down  into  the  road  a  large  fragment 
ck  detached  from  its  place  by  the  sudden 
ice  of  his  step. 

mid  now  not  tell  what  to  think  either  of 
pearance  or  disappearance ;  however,  it 
ident  he  wished  to  avoid  me — and  most 
ly  had  I  no  inclination  to  form  his  ac- 
ance:  neither  did  I,  by  showing  fear, 
>  enable  him  to  say  of  me  as  Polichinelle 
his  enemies,  **  Voild  des  sottes  gens^ 
'  pear  de  moi^  qui  ai  peur  des  autresf 
nued  my  road ;  and  having  at  last  got 
h  the  ravine,  descended  on  the  right 
owards  a  small  piece  of  water  called  Le 
?  St.  Point ;  the  beauty  of  whose  blue 
Dade  me  forget  that  time  passed  apace, 
at  I  was  at  a  great  distance  from  home, 
untry  wholly  unknown  to  me. 
tempted  to  retrace  my  way  up  the  hill : 
is  was  no  easy  matter ;  for  there  were 
s  paths,  all  having  the  appearance  of 
f  to  the  point  I  wished  to  reach,  and 
I,  nevertheless,  on  trial,  found  conducted 
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to  some  place  which  I  had  not  at  that  time       ^K: 
least  desire  of  seeing. 

It  had  now  become  nearly  dark,  and  I  be^^raz 


to  feel  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  not  being  abl^^  to 


get  home  that  night.  Then  what  will  E^ea- 
trice  think  ? — how  she  will  wake  and  wat  «rh  / 
It  was  my  only  reflt»ction  ;  for,  as  to  niysel  i|I 
had  no  sort  of  objection  to  put  up  at  the  ^ig" 
of  La  belle  Dtoile^  and  would  always,  when  ^ 
night  is  fine  and  the  air  warm,  infinitely  ^pi^ 
fer  sleeping  beneath  tlie  canopy  of  Heaven,  t  ^•^ 
in  t)iu  ])alace  of  a  King. 

As  I  stood  considering  with  myself  w^  ^ 
step  I  had  best  take,  I  thought  I  heartl  the  "^ 
port  of  a  gun. — I  listened — another  ! — It  -^^^ 
distant,  and  the  noise  made  by  the  rivulet  ■*» 
rolling  through  a  rocky  channel,  it  left  "^"^ 
lake,  nearly  overpowered  it ;  but  neverthcl^"* 
I  fflt  quite  sure  that  it  \ca$  the  report  of  * 
gun.  Again  I  listened,  and  again  I  heard  ^^' 
— two,  three,  four— a  volley. 

**  What  can  this  mean  ?**  said  I.  I  remc^'*** 
bered  the  man  I  had  so  lately  seen  in  thec^^ 
file ;  and  then  it  struck  me,  he  might  be  one    ^ 
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de  mugglets  I  had  heard  of,  and  that  the 
Sling  perhaps  proceeded   from  him  and   his 
t^y  who  were  attacked  by  the  custom-house 
officers. 

if  (his  were  the  case,  it  would  of  course  be 
^height  of  imprudence  to  attempt  repassing 
'henvine  just  then  :  but  I  reflected  that,  as  the 
>ifer flowed  through  Pontarlier,  I  must,  by  fol- 
lowing its  course,  necessarily  arrive  at  home  in 
Uie  end.  But  how  to  follow  it !  there  was  the 
diiiculty — over  rocks  and  through  woods  where 
I  had  never  before  been. 

I  attempted  it,  however,  and  was  j  ust  about 
^  give  up  the  matter  in  despair,  when,  recol- 
Meeting  that  my  horse,  being  well  acquainted 
^ith  the  country,  might  perhaps  pick  out  his 
^•y  better  by  himself,  I  laid  the  bridle  loose 
upoQ  his  back  and  allowed  him  to  follow  his 
0*11  imaginings. 

The  sensible  animal  seemed  to  guess  my 
^*he», — with  which,  by  the  bye,  his  own,  I 
^lieve,  closely  coincided ;  and  after  a  long 
^4  painful  jolt  up  and  down,  over  stony 
K^ound,  and  through  thickets  which  tore  my 
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clothes  to  tatters  and  lacerated  my  flesh 
it  streamed  with  blood;  he  brought  me  into  m 
country  wliich,  from  the  direction  we  had 
taken,  for  it  was  too  dark  for  me  to  distin- 
guish it  by  sight,  I  judged  to  be  the  one  I  luui 
passed  over  previously  to  entering  the  defile^ 
I  felt  therefore  no  little  satisfaction  in  knowing 
I  had  got  beyond  the  spot  where  the  conflict 
must,  I  apprehended,  have  taken  place. 

We  had  not  vet  reached  the  road ;  but  1 
was  in  expectation  of  doing  so  every  minute. 
We  were  jogging  on,  the  horse  and  I,  each« 
us  in  deep  meditation  as  to  the  hour  at  wbic^ 
we  might  be  fated  to  go  to  bed,  when  sudd^i^} 
he  stopped,   drew  back  and  snorted   in  t»^ 
manner  ))eculiar  to  horses  when  under  the  i^' 
pulse  of  terror. 

I  too  was  startleil,  and  hearing  the  sound 
of  some  slow-paced  creature  creeping  hea^^ 
along,  I  looked  down  and  beheld  something,-^ 
could  not  distinguish  what,  attempt  to  st^ 
away  on  all-fours.  Had  I  been  a  CathoEe, 
should  have  crossed  myself,  certainly ;  for,  i 
say  the  truth,  I  was  confoundedly  aLurmed.    J 
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<i'I(teught,  a  ghost, — or  a  goblin, — or  a 
fwlr-or  a  vampire?     Is  it  a  man  ?  and  if  so, 

9  ie  A  detd  man,  or  a  living  man  ?   this  it  i% 

• 

^Mant    to   ascertain !      Is   it,    perhaps,  a 

^.'— this  was  not  improbable,  the  wolf  being 

CDvsrdly  animal  which  always  avoids  man 

Ufft  when  pressed  by  hunger  during  hard 

TMtS. 

I  stood,  in  breathless  anxiety,   looking  to- 
uds  it  as  it  kept  heavily  creeping,  or  rather 
"aving  itself  along  as  though  it  were  in  pain. 
I^r  a  few  moments^  hesitation,  I  called  out, 
•'  Who  goes  there  ?" 

There  was  no  answer,  but  I  clearly  distin- 
iAed  a  suppressed  groan.  My  hair  stood  on 
li,  but  I  found  courage  to  repeat  the  de- 
uid, 

'*  Who  are  you  ?" 

^'To  friends,  a  friend ;  to  foes,  one  who  will 
I  his  life  dearly  !^ — were  the  words  of  one 
k>  seemed  to  speak  them  in  much  pain. 
■^  Heaven  be  praised  !*"  said  I,  letting  forth, 
one  of  the  deepest  sighs  I  ever  breathed,  the 
lume  of  air  which  had  remained  pent  up  in 

l5 
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my  chest  for  the  last  forty  seconds, — •'  Hean 
be  ]iruiseil !  this  is  neither  p;oul,  ghost,  gpbii' 
nor  vampire  !  Let  **&  see  if  I  can  do  anything  t 
serve  him  :  I  'II  engage  he  "s  wounded." — I  we^i 
a  little  clos's^r,  keeping  however  on  my  guardt" 
fur  I  was  by  no  means  minded  to  believe  h 
uas  a  man  merely  because  he  affirmed  it,— nor 
//'  a  man,  to  take  his  character  at  his  o* 
valiKition.  I  inquired  how  he  came  there,  9S 
why  lie  was  creeping  along  the  ground  in  tl 
stran<j:e  fashion. 

*'  Your  accent  gives  you  for  a  foreig'^ 
monsieur,"  he  said.  "  You  cannot  then?J 
bear  me  ill  will ; — help  me,  or  I  perish.— f 
I  bleed  to  death  f 

If  these  words  alone  had  not  sufficed 
move  me,  those  which  followed  them  wo 
have  !iad  the  eflect.  *'And  I  have  a  wife  who- 

I   Hung   my. self  off  the   horse,   and  at  I 
no.xt  moment  was  bending  over  him.     He  I: 
spoken  truly  enough  in  one   respect,    for 
was  bleeding  profusely  ;  but  ao  far  from  bej 
in  a  conilition  to  injure  mt^  he  acaroelj  I 
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iAi'ent  streiiiitli  reiiiaiiiiuir  to  dctcihl  liimi.li' 
V^nst  a  child  of  ten  years  old. 

"Good  God  l"^  I  exclaimed,  "  how  came  you 
fe  this  state,  ray  poor  fellow  ?  You  were  one 
of  those,  I  suppose,  whom  I  beard  firii^g  ?"** 
Without  waiting  for  his  answer,  I  flung  aside 
oy  coat  and  waiscoat,  stripped  off  my  shirt, 
od  tearing  it  as  well  as  I  could  into  banda;;e», 
IxuDd  up  bis  wounds,  and  having  lifted  hini  on 
hb  legs  contrived,  with  great  difficulty,  to  set 
^  sideways  on  horseback,  and  then  sxiid  I 
^oold  take  him  on  to  Pontarlier,  where  he  might 
pocure  surgical  assistance,  if  he  would  but 
point  out  the  road. 

He  replied,  that  he  dared  not  enter  Pontar- 
^  in  his  present  situation,  as  the  officers  of 
^^  customs  would  recognise  him ;  but  that 
k  lived  at  a  short  distance,  and  that  if  I  would 
^  him  home  he  would  serve  as  guide.  This 
^  by  no  means  to  me  the  most  agreeable 
pltii  of  the  two ;  my  inclination  would  have 
'^  me  to  Pootarlier,  most  certainly;  but,  foel- 
^^  that  the  caprices  of  a  sick  man  ought  to 
^   respected,   I  held  him  on  the   horbc,   for 
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without  this  assistance  he  must  have  fall 
and  biddin«r  him  show  the  way,  I  slowly  p 
ceeded  with  him  for  nearly  an  hour,  till  ^^ 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  to  ascend  wlsi^A 
he  directed  me  to  a  path  leading  to  a  lajr^ 
building  on  its  brow. 

I  knocked  and  knocked  several  times,  w*^itH 
all  my  might  and  main,  before  receiving  the 
slightest  intimation  that  the  house  was  m^ 
bited.  At  last  I  heard  a  step  approach  ii¥» 
and  some  one,  coming  to  the  door,  deman-^ 
who  was  there.  My  companion  gave  what  ^•^ 
1  suppose,  the  covenanted  watch-word ;  '* 
immediately  afterwards  I  heard  a  bolt  dr^*° 
back,  and  the  door  was  opened. 

The  ])orter  started  a  little  on  seeing  **» 
and  stepping  up  to  the  other,  seemed,  i^  * 
whisper,  to  ask  who  I  was.  He  was  soon  8^^ 
ficd  on  this  point,  and  then,  in  conjunc^^ 
with  myself,  helping  the  wounded  man  ofT  ^"'^ 
horse,  wc  all  entered  the  house. 

"  Whereas  Marguerite .'''  inquired  Glai#^* 
as  was  named  the  one  I  conducted  home* 
The  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips,  wl 
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'  jomig  and  extremely  pretty  woman,  dressed 

't  the  costume  of  the  peasantry  of  the  Jura, 
^ypetred,  and  was  lightly  tripping  on  towards 
Wm,  when  her  eye  suddenly  caught  the  ban- 
Ofges  about  her  husband's  forehead,  and  she 
Harted  back  in  alarm. 

^  Oh,  my  dear,  dearest  Claude  l^  she  said, 
^  gently  pushing  away  the  one  who  support- 
^  him,  she  took  his  ofBce  on  herself,  '^  what 
A«f  happened  !  Jacques  told  me  you  were 
only  very  slightly  wounded,  and  an  hour  ago 
Aaid  you  would  soon  be  back.  How  I  have 
hatched  for  your  return  r 

"And,  for  all  Jacques  cared,  you  might  still 
be  watching  for  it.  Marguerite ;  and  that  1  am 
b^  now,  you  may  thank  this  young  stranger  : 
W  for  him,  the  chillness  of  the  night  would 
we  done  your  poor  Claude's   business  long 

Marguerite,   who  hitherto  had   not   seemed 

^  notice   me   more   than   if  I   had  not  been 

l*e«cnt,  now  stopped,  turned  her  eyes  towards 

^^,  and,  without  uttering  a  word,   took   my 

^^d,  and  before  I  was  aware  of  her  inten- 
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tion,   or  could    prevent   it,    raised    it   to  her"^ 
lips»  and  kissing,  pressed  it  afterwards  on  her  '^ 
bosom,  —  then    continued    her    walk    without    ^' 
uttering  a  word.     1  felt  that  she  blessed  me 
from  the  vcrv  centre  of  her  soul. 

The  wounded  man  being  put  to  bed,  his 
wife  remained  to  tend  him ;  and  I  was  intro- 
duced into  a  large  room  which  had  evidently 
been  a  kitchen  when  the  chateau  was  inhabited 
by  the  seigneur  of  the  domain  on  which  it 
stood.  Here  I  saw  three  men  sitting  round 
a  niassv  table,  and  an  old  woman  hobbling 
about  and  serving  them. 

1  cannot  say  I  was  by  any  means  pleased  with 
the  personal  appearance  of  these  gentlemen. 
Had  I  had  nothing  else  on  which  to  ground 
an  opinion  of  their  private  history,  tbeir  mere 
looks  would  have  amply  sufficed  to  assure  me 
they  were  no  respecters  of  human  laws.  I 
felt  extremely  uncomfortable  in  their  sodetj, 
and  wished  myself  safely  again  lodged  at  hone 
with  Beatrice,  particularly  too  as  I  feared  my 
absence  would  occasion  her  great  alarm. 

On  my  entrance,  these  men  looked  ap  iritih 
out  rising  or  showing  me  the  alighteat  civility  2 
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^>¥  vas  no  great  loss  in  ihat.  I  seated  my- 
"^f,  aod  attempted  entering  into  conversation 
^^  tbem  by  recounting  the  manner  in  which 

had  come  upon  their  companion,  and  the 
^"^otdful  plight  in  which  I  found  him. 

**  And  wasn't  you  scared  out  of  your  wits/' 
*\ied  one  of  them,  ^^  when  you  saw  Claude 
"^wling  along  on  all-fours  out  on  the  moor  ?^ 
^^■luiidly  owned  I  was. 

^  And  how  came  you  to  have  heart  to  speak 
>  him  P*"  inquired  another. 

"  'Faith,"  I  replied,  "  Til  not  swear  it  wasn't 
^ar  which  shook  the  words  out  of  me.'' 

^'  And  when  he  answered,  what  did  you 
"bink  r**  said  the  first. 

"  Why,"  1  replied,  "  there  remained  but ' 
^^  thing  to  think ;  namely,  that  a  human 
ctieature  was  in  distress.  After  which,  there 
P^emained  but  one  thing  to  do  ;  that  was,  to 
^ffiird  all  the  assistance  in  my  power  :  so  I 
Umped  down,  tore  my  shirt  into  bandages, 
^ound  up  bis  wounds,  and  brought  him  here." 

My  reply  pleased  them, — and  their  pleasure 
[iileaaed  me,  for  I  was  in  their  power,  and  how 
tbey   might   think  fit  to  exercise   it  on  one 
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who,  if  he  got  out  of  it,  might  inform  againff 
tliem,  would,  I  knew,  depend  on  the  fancy  thc^ 
took  to  me.  One  circumstance,  howewr, — 
must  mention  it,— struck  me  very  much.  I  hw 
no  doubt  in  mv  own  mind  but  that  the^ 
were  a  band  of  smugglers ;  yet  I  could  not  haT  * 
asserted  this  on  oath,  for  throughout  th« 
habitation,  as  far  as  I  had  seen  of  it,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  illicit  traf- 
fic, nor  of  anv  merchandise  on  which  a  custom- 
house  officer  could  have  laid  his  hands. 

They  inquired  if  I  had  not  felt  afraid  to 
come  over  the  mountains  and  moors  in  the 
dark  with  a  stranger. 

Whatever  fear  I  might  have  felt  in  con- 
ducting their  comrade  home,  or  might  the* 
indeed  feel  in  their  company,  I  well  kne^  i^' 
would  be  prudent  to  disguise  it,  and  I  there- 
fore, cheerfully  as  I  could,  replied, 

"  Afraid  !  of  what  ?  —  of  doing  a  go**' 
action  ?  Why,  nurses  tell  us  in  inftnON 
parents  repeat  it  afterwards,  aod  f^ 
gogues  whip  it  into  us  at  school,  that'  e^ 
doers    only    come    to    harm.     One'a   N«K 
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™""**  in  conscience   to   believe   the    maxim, 
*^  ^  the  trouble  people  take  to  inculcate 
**^But,  to  say  the  truth,   Claude  had  an 
^^  look,  like  yourselves,  gentlemen,  and 
^'Wbfe  1  had  no  fear."" 
^  Well,^  said  one  of  them,  who   had  not 
-^^  much   entered    into    conversation,    ^'  but 
*l  us  at  once,  do  you  know  who  we  are  ?^ 
The  question  was  direct ;    but  I   did   not 
^^ink  it   incumbent  on   me   to  answer   it   in 
^  c]irect  manner. 

•*  Why,  really,*"  I  said,  "  seeing  your  com- 
^^de  crawling  about  unable  to  help  himself, 
^  didn't  stay  to  inquire  whether  he  was  saint 
^^  sinner,  lest  peradventure  he  should  die 
^^ore  I  became  satisfied  on  the  point.  I 
"Uiev  he  suffered  :  and  I  never  yet  saw  any 
^Oe  in  pain  without  attempting  to  relieve  him  ; 
^^man  or  dog,  cat  or  rat — it 's  all  one.  Were 
I  to  see  a  mouse  in  a  trap,  I  would  take 
Him  out  and  heal  his  wounds, — though  may- 
H^  I  might  hunt  him  next  day  if  I  caught 
Him  nibbling  my  corn.  IM  do  the  like  to 
^y  one  a  mite  less  villanous  than  the  Devil/' 
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They  laughed  heartily  at  the  re[)ly.  1  -^aw 
that  my  bold  openness  pleased  them :  they 
evidently  honoured  me  with  their  good  opi- 
nion. —  No  one  ever  yet  so  much  despised  an- 
other as  not  to  be  gratified  at  possessing  his 
esteem. 

They  then  again  asked  me  if  I  guessed  wbj  ^ 
they  lived  in  that  place. 

"  I   have  no   means   of  guessing  why  yoi 
should  reside  in  this  spot  rather  than  in  an 
other,''    I    replied.      "  Fortune,    I    suppose*, 
placed  you  here,  as  she  might  have  flung  you 
elsewhere  had  she  liked  to  do  so."' 

**  Well,  then,"   replied  one  of  them,  " 
the  service  you  did  our  comrade  wc  are  oUigcu 
to  you,  and  I  '11   tell   you  our  vocation :  *< 
live  by  doing  that  for  doing  which  the  rascillj 
officers  of  the  king^s  government  wouldo^t  k* 
us  live  a  day  longer  if  they  could  catch  ^ 
Now,  I  believe  you  to  be  an  honest,  go*'' 
hearted    person,    so   tell   us  at   once  fairly 
if  we  let  you   go   home  safe  and  aound  ^ 
morrow   morning,    you   won't   think   ic  f 
duty  to  get  us  hanged,  will  you  ?^ 
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^'Harkeef  gentlemen,*  I   said,    addressing 

*ttn  al]  generally,   "  I  '11    imitate  you,   and 

•P^lt  W)  as  to  be  understood.     Were  I  a  sub- 

J^  of  the  King  of  France,  and   had  I  the 

^'^r  of  serving  him,  I  sliould  then  certainly 

^(  it  my  duty  to  hunt  down  and  destroy  you, 

'^t  as  his  Majesty's  gardener  might  smother 

^t  of  wasps  that  ate  up  his  peaches :  but  I 

^9  his  Majesty  no  allegiance  whatever ;  I  am  a 

l^anger,  — a  traveller,  —  an   Englishman;  I, 

i^refore,  have  no  duty  of  this  sort  to  perform. 

've  served  your  comrade ;  you  say,  you  are 

^liged  to  me  for  this:  well,  I*m  obliged   to 

Hi  also,  —  firstly,  because,  having  put  myself 

I  your  power,  you  let  me  out  of  it  again.     I 

Are  say  you  know  how  the  wolf  reasoned  with 

^  crane: — 

**  Qaoi !  ce  n'est  pas  encor  beaacoup 
D'avoir  de  moa  gosier  retire  voire  cou  ?** 

^o«  might  talk  in  the  same  way :  —  but  no, 
OQ  are  more  generous ;  for,  not  satisfied  with 
^nrising  to  send  me  away  safe  and  sound, 
'^  treat  me  with  great  hospitality  while  1 
-'^n.      I  eat  your  bread,  and   drink  your 
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wine,  —  and,  'faith  !  let  me  tell  you,  in  parei>* 
theses,  no  contemptible  beverage  is  it!  For 
this,  then,  I  owe  gratitude:  —  do  you  think  I 
will  pay  with  treachery  ?  No :  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  forbid !  I  can^t  say  I  much  approve 
of  your  trade ;  but  I  like  you^  and  will  prove 
ray  words  by  giving  you  something/^ 

"  And  what  will  that  be  ?" 

"  A  piece  of  good  advice."" 

*'A  common  commodity  enough:  a  macn 
can^t  live  long  on  it,""  replied  one,  as  all  tbo 
others  laughed. 

"  You  may  live  very  well  on  that  111  give 
you.  But/'  I  continued,  filling  the  glasses  lU 
round,  and  then  my  own,  *'  let  us  first  dtink 
to  each  other's  good  health.  My  advice  is?  to 
leave  off  your  trade,  return  into  the  bosons  of 
society,  and  earn  a  living  by  cultivating  th 
vine  or  com,  or  by  some  other  less  dangeitH» 
manner  than  that  you  now  follow,  whicfaf  ^ 
assured,  will  sooner  or  later  bring  you  to  th^ 
gallies.'" 

*^  Ha,  ha,  ha!""   they  all  shouted  out  f^ 
the  same  moment ;  — **  what !  dig,  delve,  tA 
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■d  tirooghout  the  year, — wait  in  winter,  sow 
M  ipnr^,  tend  in  summer,  just  that  tax- 
pAam  may  rob  us  of  three-quarters  of  what 
^  raip  in  autumn  i  You  are  a  stran^^er  to 
tk  land,  and  a  stranger  to  our  sufferings. 
Voiild  you  have  us  work  for  twelve  long 
Mths  that,  having,  at  the  end  of  the  time^ 
lived  just  long  enough  to  pay  taillef  dime^ 
^tiime,  double  vingtiime,  and  a  dozen  more 
iveh  contributions,  we  should  starve ;  and  then 
pvhaps,  after  we  are  buried,  have  our  bodies 
dug  up  at  the  order  of  a  gang  of  lazy  secular- 
iiBd  monks,  and  our  right  hands  cut  off  be- 
I  OMse  we  were  unable  to  satisfy  the  whole  of 
[  tbdr  rapacity  ?  No,  no  :  better  be  hanged  at 
\  QKe  than  suffer  this !'' 

'  We  were  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
tf  Marguerite,  who  telling  us  she  had  dressed 
^  husband's  wounds,  and  that  he  had  just 
^n  adeep,  said  she  had  prepared  a  bed  for 
^and  aaked  if  I  would  retire  to  rest. 

I  never  saw  such  gratitude  as  was  expressed 
ii  the  countenance  and  words  of  this  poor  crea- 
tine: wl^n  we  were  alone.    I  could  see  tears  in 
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her  eyes  as  she  spoke  of  her  husbandy  and  c 
the  hitter  anguish  I  had  spared  her  by  bring 
ing  him  back :  —  "  But  for  your  guodnesn, 
she  said,  ^^  my  poor  Claude  muf^t  have  remaiD 
i*d  out  nil  night,  and  would  in  all  likelihooc 
have  been  chilled  to  death  by  the  cold  winds, 
or  devoured  bv  some  of  the  wolves  which  ar£ 
always  prowling  about  on  the  Jura. 

I   spoke   something  kind  to   her,    I   forget 
what — something  of  being  glad  at  having  scrred 
her,  and  a  hope  that  her  husband  would  soon 
be  well. 

^*  Alas  !  1  hope  so.  His  is  a  dangerous  call- 
ing ;  and  then,  poor  fellow !  he  is  too  pot 
to  he  with  such  companions ;  he  is  not  matk 
for  it.  I  often  tell  him  so^  and  entreat  him  to 
quit  it;  but  he  always  replies,  'And  then, 
Marguerite,  what  shall  we  do  afterwards ?■*• 
starve  !' '' 

**  It  is  better  to  starve,  my  dear  Bta* 
guerite,"  I  replied,  "  than  to  live  in  J^ 
petual  enmity  with  our  fellow-creatures  ^ 
in  fenr  of  the  gallies.     You  are  not  made  ^ 
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ort  of  life,  I  see  :  suppose  you  were  to 

small  farm^  and  cultivate  it, — you  and 
lusband  ?^ 

then  gave  me  an  account,  a  great  deal 
ig  to  be  repeated  here,  of  herself,  and  of 
"anny  of  a  convent  of  monks,  who  ruining 
I  her  husband  by  a  lawsuit,  had  reduced 
o  the  necessity  of  living  by  illegal  means. 
so  told  me,  that,  as  to  hiring  a  farm, 
ad  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  so ;  for, 
lotwithstanding  the  labour  and  danger 
r  mode  of  life,  they  made  but  little  by  it, 
it  the  mercy  of  all  those  with  whom  they 
ced,  and  who  would  inform  against  them 
kept  in  good  humour  by  being  suffered 
It. 

n  unable  to  express  the  indignation  with 

this  account  filled  me.     In  the  rage  and 

less   of  my   feelings,    I  could   not  help 

ing  on  the  ground,  and  cursing  the  laws 

enable  a  set  of  lazy,  droning,  useless 
ft  to  ruin  an  honest  man  and  his  family, 

government    which   made  such  laws, — 
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the  devil  who  instigated  the  mischief,  and  I 
wished  that  God  would  send  down  lightning  to 
consume  the  tyrants,  and  punish  their  tyranny. 
What  happiness  I  should  have  felt,  had  I  been 
able  to  purchase  a  farm,  furnish  a  cottage,  and 
set  her  and  her  husband  up  again  in  the  world /^ 
I  had  all  the  heart,  but  wanted  power  to  d 
this.  Yes,  I  then  wanted,  but  have  sinc^ 
possessed  and  exercised  that  power.  Deus 
hoc  otium  fecit  !  I  cannot — I  would  not,  like 
the  Roman  chief,  assert  that  iione  have  so 
much  benefited,  nor  so  much  injured  me,  but 
1  have  amply  paid  them  their  deserts;  but  I 
mai/  boast  that  they  who  have  most  benefited 
me  have  been  rewarded,  and  that  he  wl» 
most  injured  had  no  cause  to  glory  in  the 
deed — non  e  nostris,  s^polia  cepit  laudibus ! 

Marguerite  and  I,  after  this,  had  a  kif 
conversation,  in  wliich  she  told  me  that  the 
men  I  had  seen  formed  but  a  small  part  o^ 
an  organised  band  of  smugglers  who  «^ 
dispersed  in  diiFerent  habitations  round  tk 
frontiers. 

The  building  they   occupied  had  (onMPj 
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ke^  she  said,  a  very  strong  fortress,  in 
vidch,  notwithstanding  its  present  dilapidated 
Me,  they  had  contrived  to  fit  up  a  few 
nnms,  so  as  to  be  sufficiently  habitable  for 
Abu  ;  and  that  which  rendered  it  peculiarly 
idfantageous  to  persons  of  their  trade,  was  a 
diKovery^  made  some  years  ago,  of  a  natural 
ttvem,  close  by  the  castle,  and  so  concealed 
bj  its  ruins,  and  the  wood  growing  thereabout, 
tbat  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  any  one 
unacquainted  with  the  exact  spot  to  hit  upon  it, 
even  though  he  searched  with  the  greatest 
care;  and  that,  in  truth,  the  custom-house 
■ofioers  had  frequently  visited  the  premises 
without  finding  the  least  thing  to  confirm  the 
luipicions  which  brought  them  there. 

Having  given  me  this  information.  Mar- 
guerite wished  me  good  night,  and  left  me 
to  fling  myself  on  a  bundle  of  straw,  placed  in 

*  comer  of  a  large  room,  with  a  sheet   and 
''lanket  drawn  over  it. 

RisiDg  with  the  sun,   the  first  thing  I  did 
^i>  to  go  to  the  window,  from  which  1  beheld 

*  fine  view  of  hill   and  dale,  lake  and  river. 

VOL  n.  M 
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It  was  a  magnificent  scene.  Could  I 
peopled  the  castle  with  a  little  better  s 
than  it  contained,  I  should,  notwithstandi 
ruinous  state,  have  liked  to  pass  some 
in  it.  How  little  I  then  thought  I  shoul 
do  so  ! 

Being  impatient  to  see  Beatrice,  I 
into  the  stable,  saddled  the  horse  mysel: 
in([uired  for  Marguerite,  who  told  m 
husband  had  passed  a  tolerably  good 
owing  to  an  opiate  she  had  adminis 
Having  forced  on  her,  for  she  at  first  r 
it,  the  little  money  I  had  about  me,  1 
my  leave,  saying  that  as  I  intended  1( 
Fontarlier  on  the  next  day,  I  should  not  s 
till  my  return  from  Switzerland,  when  I 
ride  over  and  pay  her  a  visit. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


Wt  quitted  Pontarlier  on  the  following 
^,  and  went  on,  first  to  Yverdon,  a  town 
^  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
^eofch&tel;  along  the  eastern  borders  of  which 
*^  then  proceeded  until  we  arrived  at  its 
ofiier  extremity.  Here  chance,  more  than 
dnjgDy  induced  Beatrice  and  myself  to  visit  the 
town  of  Neuville,  situated  on  the  small  lake  of 
Bienne.  In  this  lake  there  are  two  islands,  the 
Wgest  of  which,  called  the  Isle  of  St.  Pierre, 
tempted  us  from  its  extreme  beauty  to  make 
tt  excursion  to  it. 

I  should  not  mention  so  trifling  a  circum- 

*toice  were  it  not  that  our  visit  procured  us 

^  acquaintance  of   one    of    the    two    most 

*^*«ordinary   men  of  the  age  in   which    we 

^^  Uving, — that  is,    of  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 

M  2 
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seau:  and  having  said  thus  much,  1 
said  enough ;  for  as  he  had  nothing  wl 
to  do  with  those  events  which  I  p 
writing,  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  the  i 
further  to  introduce  him  at  present. 

From  the  island  of  St.  Pierre  we  cor 
on  to  Neuville,  where  we  took  up  our  rei 
for  some  weeks,  paying  almost  daily  vi 
the  island  and  to  Rousseau.  At  last  wi 
set  out  on  our  journey  ;  went  onto  Men 
there  got  into  the  high  road  to  Berne. 
Berne  we  proceeded  to  Thun,  where,  1 
our  little  vehicle,  we  took  a  boat,  embar 
the  lake,  and  were  rowed  up  to  Neuh 
a  short  distance  from  Unterseen,  wb< 
had  previously  resolved  to  take  up  our 
quarters,  and  make  excursions  from  it 
environs. 

Many  persons  race  over  a  country  of 
ties,  as  many  others  skim  through  a  '. 
of  books:  that  is,  the  first  travel  ovi 
spaces  of  land  without  recolIectiDg  ai 
they  have  seen  ;  the  latter  rush  throo 
mense    regions    of  literature  without  : 
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fcwy  what  they  have  read.     The  mulium  po- 
(Ht  judm  multa  legere,  is  a  inaxim  applicable 
^  the  study  of  landscape  as  well  as  to  that  of 
Ms;  and  so  fully  were  both  of  us  convinced 
ifthisy  that   we  resolved  not  to  quit  Unter- 
a  till  we  had  several  times  visited  the  most 
oarkable  spots  in  its  neighbourhood. 
We  were  returning  rather  late  one  fine  even- 
(from  an  excursion,  when  I,  being  on  foot, 
eceded  Beatrice  and  her  guide,  and  having 
ioed  considerably  on   them,  had  my   atten- 
Q  attracted  by  a  large  rock  which,  loosened, 
tliaps  some  centuries  before,  from  the  ad- 
!ent  mountain,    now   lay   by   the   road-side 
rered  with  moss  and  wood. 
Ascending  it,  I   sat  down  to  wait   for   the 
rival  of    Beatrice^    to    whom,    when    I    he- 
ld ber,  I   called  out,   saying   that  I  would 
Qe  and  help  her  up  to   the  spot   where   I 
18  seated.     I  then  jumped  down,   took  her 
*  the  mule,  and  began  to  assist  her  to  climb 
e  rock,   half   way   up    which    we    had   as- 
oded,  when   inadvertently   placing  her  foot 
I  a  round  stone  which  rolled  over,  she  slid 
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back.     Fortunately,  I  had  her  hand  in  mi 
and  feeling  her  sink,  held  it  firmly,  and  tlivs 
prevented    her  from  falling   to   the    bottooi; 
which,  had  it  happened,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  killed  her  on  the  spot. 

As  it  was,  she  only  complained  of  a  slight 
piin  in  the  side  and  of  sickness ;  from  both  of 
which  however,  she  was  shortly  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  remount  her  mule  and  con- 
tinue the  journey  home.  She  was  now  about 
four  months  gone  in  pregnancy,  and  dread* 
fully  frightened  I  was  for  some  time  when  1 
thought  on  the  effect  the  fall  might  liave  on 
one  in  that  situation;  but  finding  her  mab 
slight  of  it  from  the  very  beginning,  ifl' 
seemingly  to  think  nothing  of  it  afterwanbi 
I  banished  the  occurrence  from  my  mind,  o^ 
thought  of  it  only  as  a  caution  against  being 
guilty  of  any  such  follies  in  future;  and  i' 
was  not  till  arriving,  in  the  course  of  o^' 
tour,  at  Lausanne,  that  she  complained  ^ 
feeling  a  renewal  of  the  pains  in  her  side. 

These  were  now  extremely  violent  and  ^' 
tended  with  great  sickness.     Leaving  her  ^' 
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^  the  care  of  our  hostess,  I  hurried  down 
^Kiirs,  and  going  to  the  house  of  that  physi- 
Qan  whom  she  recommended  as  the  best  in  the 
tovD,    I   brought  him   home   with   me.      He 
Bttde  her  go  to  bed,  and  gave  her  a  compos- 
ing draught  which  had  the  effect  of  procuring 
kr  a  good  nights  rest. 

On  repeating    his   visit   next   morning,   he 
toand  her  better  than  he  expected,    and   ex- 
fKssed  great  hope  that,  owing  to  her  youth 
tod  apparently  good  constitution,  she  would 
eventually  triumph  over  the  illness ;  but  that 
event,  he   said,   must  be   the  effect   of  time, 
pitience,    and  much  care,   as   the   neglect   of 
applying  for  advice  in  the  first  instance  had 
eoQ&derably  increased   the  danger,    and   ren- 
ierei   what    might  have  been   comparatively 
^Dg  a  case  of  more  difiiculty.     '^  However, 
s^y  young  friend,*    he    continued,    in    order 
I  suppose  to  encourage  me, — as  he  observed 
^  pale  and  breathless  anguish   with   which 
J  listened, — "  keep  her  quiet,  and  promise  to 
fcUow  my  directions,  whilst  I   on  my  part — 
^ugh  we  of  the  faculty  are  by  no  means  fond 
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of  pledging  ourselves  to  a  cure — will   alinc: 
promise   that  you   shall   shortly  see  her  w 
and   blooming  as  ever :    but   then    this  ir" 
most  probably  be  with  the  loss  of  the  chiL- 
— it  will  prove  a  miscarriage,  1  fear.'' 

*^  My  dear  Monsieur  Dauphin,^  I  exclaims 
seizing  his  hand  in  a  transport  of  joy,  ^*  wic 
care  I  for  the  child?  Save  the  mother — gb 
save  herj  and  you  shall  have  my  eternal,  evm 
lasting,  deep,  intense  love  and  gratitude  !^ 

Monsieur  Dauphin^s  promise  was  all  veJ 
well  for  the  time — it  quieted  me;  but  tb 
state  was  of  short  duration.  I  soon  fouc: 
the  pains  had  only  been  momentarily  i0 
suagedj  not  permanently  cured;  they  r* 
turned  with  greater  violence,  and  with  thes 
returned  the  anguish  of  my  mind.  She  sul 
fered,  poor  thing !  God  knows,  enough ;  ha 
I — /  suffered  still  more  than  she.  I  waitM 
on  her  during  the  whole  day,  and  watchci 
her  through  the  night ;  I  seldom  left  her  ikk 
or  took  my  eyes  from  off  her,  unless  it  were  ti 
turn  and — not  weep,  but  bite  my  lips  unseei 
and  breathe  half-stifled  curses. 
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Agmst  whom  did  I  breathe  them  ?     Bea* 

^'s  iUiiess   began   to    have    a  strong  and 

'^  mischievous  effect   on   my   mind.      Re- 

^Kting  that  but  for   my   father's    obstinacy 

I  should  not  have  left  England,  nor  come  to 

Svitzerland,    and     that    therefore    Beatrice's 

^Uoess  would   not   have  happened,   I  accused 

^  of  my  misfortunes.     This  was  no  doubt 

^just  of  me  in  part ;  such  an  accident  might 

liave  chanced  as  well  in  England  as  elsewhere ; 

Ixitwho  that  suffers  pain  can  stay  to  reason 

^ocorately  ?     Besides,  in  England  she   would 

IttTe  been   surrounded    with   comforts   which 

it  was    impossible    for    me     to    procure    at 

lausanne. 

Ves,  it  had  a  mischievous    effect    on    my 

^^x>sition,  and  I  felt  that  some  of  the  most 

violent  and  dangerous  passions,  which  hitherto 

^  never  visited  my  bosom  but  for  a  moment, 

^w  seemed  to  take  root  in  it :  however,  they 

^Xed  themselves  less  deeply  than  I  then  ima- 

8Uied.     After  the  miscarriage  Beatrice's  health 

^^^med   to  rally :   Monsieur  Dauphin  assured 

^  positively  that  nothing  more  than  repose 

If  5 
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and  caution  were  requisite  to  complete 
The  bloom  of  health  and  beauty  retun 
her  cheek,  restored  tranquillity  to  myl 
and  the  solemn,  steadfast  bending 
brow,  with  which  I  used  to  gaze  on  h 
emaciated  face,  became  changed  into  ] 
of  thankfulness  for  her  smiles.  Despi 
replaced  by  Hope,  Hope  by  Securit 
Security  soon  thrust  out  all  evil  ima 
from  my  mind :  but  evil  imagininj 
been  there,  and  I  felt  myself  capable  * 
rishing — I  never  before  guessed  it  of  m 
a  deep  and  deadly  hatred. 

The  alarming  period  of  Beatrice's 
was  not  of  long  duration,  but  her  recc 
perfect  health  was  slow.  I  used  ofti 
calmly  to  consider  my  father's  conduct 
us,  and  attempt,  though  in  vain,  to 
for  it.  I  felt  and  readily  acknowledg 
my  conduct  in  running  away  with  a  wj 
at  the  very  moment  that  he  flattered 
I  was  preparing  to  run  away  with  all 
nours  which  the  University  had  to  beat 
provoking  enough ;  but  stilly  having  ■ 
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H^  of  good  family  and  connexion,  the  action 
'tt  bj  no  means   unpardonable.     As   to  the 
^ioceptioD  I  had  used,  it  was  unpremeditated — 
there  was  no  malice  prepense  in  it. 

That  which  made  the  matter  so  ten  times 
Dore  extraordinary  to  me  was,  that  my  auni's 
adeavours  had  produced  no  beneficial  effect, 
ler  influence  over  my  father^s  mind  was,  I 
aew,  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  all-pow- 
rfoL  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  might 
list  at  the  banning  of  an  argument,  she  was 
imte  sure  to  have  the  best  of  it  at  last ;  be- 
aose  she  never  yielded  a  point,  but  fought 
uriously  for  what  she  knew  to  be  right.  She 
lOBiessed  too,  one  advantage  altogether  inva- 
nable  to  a  disputant, — it  was  that  of  never 
lowing  when  she  was  beaten :  indeed,  she  ne- 
er  was  beaten, — she  never  would  be  beaten  ! — 
dare  say  you  have  seen  those  wooden  round- 
bout  Dutch  tumbling  women — I  believe  they 
ere  originally  sent  to  us  from  Dutchland — in 
^e  London  toy-shops,  with  a  pail  of  milk  on 
^  heads,  half  a  worsted  stocking  and  a  knit- 
Bg  apparatus  in  their  hands,  and  fixed  on  a 
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globular  basis,  so  that  one  may  knock  them  ov( 
and  over  again,  twenty,  fifty,  or  an  hundi 
times,  without  incommoding  them  the  least  c. 
the  world  ;  up  they  get  again  directly,  just  ^a 
though   no   such    misadventure    had  befalls: 
them  !    My  dear  aunt  used  often  to  remind  tnc 
of  these  said  wooden  round-about  Dutch  tum- 
bling women.     Therefore,  wherefore  she  was  so 
unfortunate  in  arguing  my  case,  when  she  had 
always  been  victorious  in  battling  for  her  own, 
I  could  by  no  means  guess,  and  the  matter 
amazed  me  exceedingly ;  and  she  had  her  son 
Solomon  to  help  her  too !    ^*  Is  her  influence 
on  the  decline,  I  wonder  ?     I  hope  not,  To 
sure — a  sad  thing  for  me  if  it  is  !^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

rst  the  uncertainty  of  my  movementft, 

terly  the   anxiety  of  my   mind,    had 

tl  me  from  ordering  my  letters  to  be 

k1;     but   now,  as    I   saw   we  should 

ed  to  remain  some  time  longer  at  Lau- 

wrote  to  the  postmaster  at  Paris  re- 

him  to  send  them  to  me ;  and  in  a  few 

eceived  several  which  had  been  waiting 

long  time. 

irst  was  from  Lord  Meclenbury :  and 
er  if,  considering  the  mood  in  which  I 
I,  it  made  me  stamp. — The  physicians 
ommended  Lady  Derlincourt  to  pass 
winter  in  the  Madeiras  ! 
then,  on  which  I  have  set  my  heart — 
which  I  have  so  anxiously  and  hourly 
inking  for   the  last   twelve  monthi 
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that  on  which  depend  the  fortunes  of  my  life 
— is  not  to  take  place — not  at  least  for  another 
year.  How  selfish  we  all  are !  Oh,  La  Rocbe^ 
foucauld.  La  Rochefoucauld !  you  were  a  great 
philosopher,  and  knew  the  human  heart  per- 
fectly well !  So  disappointed  was  I  at  this  pro- 
crastination of  my  hopes,  that  on  reading  fur- 
ther I  could  scarcely  rejoice  to  find  that  Lady 
Derlincourt's  health  was  greatly  improved. 

I  broke  the  seal  of  another — it  contained  no- 
thing of  import ;  of  a  third,  still  nothing.  The 
next  came  from  Solomon.  He  hoped  I  was 
very  well : — hadn'*t  heard  from  me  a  long  time ; 
— couldn't  tell  what  was  become  of  me :  —  my 
brother  had  been  very  ill ; — his  mother  desired 
her  love :— he  (Solomon)  was  going  to  marry 
my  sister ; — my  father  was  very  anxious  for  the 
event,  notwithstanding  which  he  had  the  gout : 
— he  (Solomon)  was  sure  I  should  wish  him 
joy  ;  —  wouldn't  forget  to  send  me  a  piece  of 
— cake :  he  was  my  very  aflTectionate  couan. 

^*  P.S.  By  the  bye,  by  the  very  greatest  ac- 
cident in  the  world  I  happened  to  meet  Mr. 
Curteis  at  dinner.    We  sat  next  to  each  other. 
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^  I  could  not  well  avoid  speaking  to  him ; 

^defl,  to  say  the  truth,  my  dear  Lionel,  I 

*tt  by  no  means  sorry  at  having  an  oppor- 

^nity  of  letting  him  see  that  I  do  not  make 

good  the  Spanish  proverb— *  We  always  hate 

tfcose  we  have  injured.' — Poor  fellow  !'' 

"  The  devil  !^  I  exclaimed  ;  "  here's  a  post- 
script longer  than  all  the  rest  of  the  letter.  And 
ttce!  ay,  be  has  broken  the  seal  to  insert  it. 
It  was  an  after-thought,  then, — one  which  did 
XM  occupy  him  when  writing  the  letter.  It's 
clear  he  didn't  put  much  import  in  it,  but 
tlwught  he  might  perhaps  just  as  well  tell 
me  as  not. — I  'm  rather  vexed  at  this  meeting, 
^co— and  yet  1  scarcely  know  why  1*' 

The  next  letter  I  opened  was  from  my  faith- 
ful Peggy,  confirming  everything  said  by  my 
^soiuin.  My  father  had  had  the  gout;  my  bro- 
iler had  been  ill ;  nobody  did  know  where  I 
^'tt;  and  Solomon  was  about  to  wed  my  sister, 
— '^d  this,  too,  with  the  so  perfect  approbation 
^'  both  my  father  and  his  own  mother,  that, 
''^  order  to  the  due  and  immediate  performance 
^'  the  marriage  ceremony,  there  was  only  one 
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:h:::r  C2^^r>e  requisite,  and  this  was — the  app  -»• 
barkxi  cf  cy  sister  herself,— the  want  of  whicj 
i«r=c-ec  likely  to  delay  my  cousin's  happiness. 

I:  seecis  that  Amelia,  a  silly  romantic  gir( 
rcw   in   her   sixteenth   year,   had  got— where 
,":4-J  she  have  picked  them  up,  I  wonder?- 
:e  ahsjni  notions  in  her  head  about  hearti 

i  c-oc:a^:es.  tnarrying  for  love,  and  so  forth; 
LS  s^  did  not  happen  to  love  SolomoOi 
n»  too  staid  and  wise  to  please  sucht 
li^.:,  giddy  goose  of  a  girl, — I  am  surprised 
:ro^  thai  ke,  wise  as  he  was,  should  have 
cTsr  thought  of  her  I — she  positively  refusrf 
bjTiog  anything  to  say  to  him ;  which  M^ 
luncQ  he  considered  vo-y  odd,  and  so  imlD^ 
d:i:ely  siting  himself  to  work  to  discover  whit 
ci^ht  ixctsioD  such  a  phenomenon,  was  no* 
locg  in  finding  that,  not  content  to  withhoU 
love  frvMn  him  because  she  did  not  bve  him 
she  must  needs  go  and  lavish  it  on  anothtf 
because  she  did  lore  him. 

A  young  man  named  Moystcn  bad  cob* 
irived  to  make  a  deep  impreaooa  on  her  fi'*^ 
heart,  at  wme  of  the  balls  giwea  in  tbegKo' 
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Bury  St.  Edmund^s ;  to  which  place 
tome  others,  used  to  go  over  from 
ij  he  beiDg  then  an  under-graduate 
iversity,  and  on  the  point  of  taking 

appeared    in    evidence,    that   this 

n,  not  satisfied  with   the  gross  ini- 

seing  a  younger  brother, — a  piece 

sufficient  of  itself  to  fling  any  one 

respectable  society, — I  am  surprised 

ne  should  ever  be  a  younger  brother, 

3  a  great  goer  to  Newmarket:   he 

cards   too;    drank,  it   was   under- 

preat  deal  of  wine;    often  followed 

s  all  over  the  country,  crying  out 

P  a  wild  sound  to  which  my  dear 

a  decided  objection,  because  it 
^per :  besides,  Mr.  Moysten  was 
f   suspected  of  doing  things  worse 

all  these  put  together; — things  so 
ery  bad,  that  really  an  account  of 

not  be  given  here ;  and  of  which  I 
ure,  that  if  my  aunt  found  herself 
>und  to  tell   my  sister — I  think  for 
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her  good,  she  must  necessarily  have  bl 
whilst  relating.     In  short,  he  was  a  ver^ 
moral   young  man   indeed,  and   not  at   < 
fit    match    for    the  niece  of    Mrs.  Pruci 
Princep,  my  aunt. 

Unfortunately,  my  sister  couldn't  be  bro 
to  believe  a  single  word  of  all  this, — ^girl 
50  headstrong  I  She  stoutly,  at  first,  d 
every  one  of  the  charges  ;  and  when  they 
persisted  in,  she  burst  into  tears  and  was 
sullen :  and  when  at  last  some  of  them 
so  fully  proved  as  to  render  a  further  < 
impossible,  what  do  you  think  she  did  ? 
she  excused  them !  AH  this  was  being 
obstinate,  you  know — very  obstinate  in 
no  wonder  her  aunt  was  angry  ! 

What  a  droll  thing  it  is — I  wonder  b( 
deuce  it  can  be  accounted  for ! — that  won 
always  doing  something  they  shouldn^t 
invariably  prefer  coxcombry  to  good  sent 
a  profligate  fellow  to  a  moral  man  !  He 
my  cousin,  for  example,  as  moral,  sendU 
well-conducted  a  youth  as  any  young  i 
could  wish  to  have  fur  a  husband ;  quite 
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'^  to  render  her  happy,  and  make  her  pass 

^ugh  life  respectably ;  and  yet  wliat  must 

^J  sister  do,  but  turn  her  back  on  him  con- 

^Qptuously,  and  run  whimpering  and  whining 

^ter  an  idle  vagabond  who  goes  to  Newmarket, 

^U  up  all  night  drinking,  or  doing — I  really 

^on't  know  what — very  shocking  things  indeed  ! 

why,  the  very  fact  of  leaving  his  studies  at 

^^-^bridge  to  go  to  the  Bury  balls  was  a  piece 

^^f  indecorum   showing  how   little    he   valued 

labile  opinion ;  could  any  body  wonder  at  a 

F>u^t  not  choosing  to  trust  his   daughter   to 

^^  a  one  ?     Women  are  a  sadly  obstinate  set 

^creatures;  if  they  but  once  take  a  thing  in 

■^ead,  get  it  out  who  can  !     Well  did  the  poet 

*V  of  them, 

"  If  they  say  yes,  give  in ;  if  no, 
Submit :  for  if  they  will,  they  will,  depend  on 't ; 
Ajid  if  they  won't,  they  won't, — and  there's  an  end  on  *t.'' 

Solomon  having  discovered  he  had  a  compe- 

^tor  for  my  sister^s  love,  first  fished  out  bis 

^^Kne,  character,  quality,  and  conduct,  and  then 

^ft  his  mother  to  read  such   lectures  to  her 

idece  as  wisdom  might  dictate,  and  my  father. 
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to  forbid  her  having  any  further  communi- 
cation with  one  so  little  suited  as  was  Mr. 
Moysten  to  make  her  happt.  All  this  was»  it 
appears,  admirably  contrived;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  my  cousin  found  himself,  if  not 
absolute  master  of  the  field,  yet  at  least  at 
liberty  to  carry  on  his  manoeuvres  unelbowed 
by  a  rival. 

Peggy's  letter  was  of  a  much  earlier  date 
than  that  of  my  cousin ;  and  on  comparing  the 
two,  I  concluded  that  my  sister  had  made  her 
inclinations  give  way  to  duty,  and  consented 
to  gratify  her  parent's  wish  and  my  cousin's 
ardent  longings.  I  desired,  however,  to  hear 
something  more  of  the  matter ;  for  I  could  not 
very  well  make  out  how  Amelia  had  not  only 
consented  to  give  up  one  love,  but  also  to 
accept  another  so  soon  afterwards.  To  speak 
plainly,  this  by  no  means  gave  me  a  good 
opinion  of  her  disposition. 

I  never  before  received  so  long  a  letter  as 
this  from  Peggy  Trueman ;  nor  any  one  which 
so  much  vexed  and  astonished  me.  **  My  dear 
Master  Lionel,"*  it  went  on  to  say,  **  you  know 
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^^re  been  your  nurse,  and  stood  in  the  place 

^jour  mother,  and  have  known  you  now  it's 

^pirards  of  twenty   years ;  and  I  Ve  a  good 

ri^t  to  speak  and  give  you  good  advice ;  and 

I  im  sorry  to  hear  you  have  got  into  the  habit 

of  gambling,  and  going  about  to  all  sorts  of 

liad  places  with  bad  wicked  people,  and  that  you 

let  Mrs.  Lionel  Bouverie  run  all  over  the  town 

--•which,  I  am  told,  is  a  very  bad  place  indeed — 

with  a  parcel  of  wicked  French  ladies  and  gen- 

tiemeo,  who  is  all  of  them  no  better  than  they 

should  be,  and  has  no  religion,  as  I  hear  say, 

Aud  wouldn't  mind  what  they  do  to  bring  an 

innocent  young  pair   to  ruin :  and  who   told 

your  father  this  I  don't  know,  but  bad  news 

4ways  flies  far  and  fast ;  and  he  is  very  angry 

ivsdeed.     And  so,  my  dear  Master  Lionel,  do, 

l^ray  for  your  poor  old  nurse's  sake,  leave  off 

^mich  evil  doings,  which  will  bring  you  to  ruin, 

^nd  write  to  your  old  nurse,  and  tell  her  you 

"^on't  do  so  any  more.'" 

*'  And  what  right,'^  said  I  to  myself  when 

^>i^  the  first  impulse    of   that   resentment 

^■^kich  the  reading  this  letter  excited, — "  what 
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right  has  civ  father  to  be  angn'  at  any  line  ^ 
conduct  «hich  I  choose  to  pursue?  He  h^  _ 
relentlessly,  unjustifiablv  abandoned  me  on 
wide,  unknown  world,  without  guide  or  toe  ^ 
pjiss.  and  left  me  to  make  or  mar  my  fortun  ^ 
as  I  can. — What  right  has  he  to  be  offended  .^  * 
The  next  question  was,  "  AVho  is  it  that  \%9s 
thus  kindly  lx?friended  me  ?"     Here  I  found 

m 

ir.yself  altogether  at  fault.  I  had  not  durii^ 
my  residence  in  Paris  met  one  single  person 
who  could  claim  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  my  father,  whose  secluded  mode  of  life 
a<  I  have  before  remarked,  more  resembled 
that  of  the  superior  of  a  monastery  than  of  ^n 
Enqlish  gentleman.  How,  therefore,  com 
the  information  have  penetrated  to  him  ?  tod 
why  had  it  been  so  exaggerated  ? 

Had  Beatrice's  health  been  such  as  to  bc*< 
idlowed  of  my  leaving  her,  I  should,  I  believe 
— so  indignant  did  I  feel, — have  set  off  imiP^ 
diately  for  England,  and  insisted  on  an  «' 
planation  with  my  father  on  this  and  ^f^ 
other  matters.  As  it  was,  I  had  do  ^ 
source  but  that  of  writing  him  a  letter,' 
that  I  did. 
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i  began  by  expressing,  as  I  had  so  often 
^^fere  done,  sorrow  for  having  married  with- 
^f  his  consent.  I  then  told  him,  that  as, 
^cr  all,  I  had  chosen  such  a  wife  as  befitted 
"^^  in  every  respect,  I  hoped  he  would  no 
'^'Viger  refuse  me  his  forgiveness.  I  next  said, 
^  had  just  reached  me  that  some  one  had  been 
poisoning  his  mind  by  relating  things  which, 
Uiougb  they  perhaps  had  some  foundation  in 
^th,  were  exaggerated  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  might  be  properly  called  falsehoods. 

I  told  him  that  Beatrice  had  been  ill, — so 
ill — so  very  ill,  that  I  for  several  days, — 
during  all  which  time  I  had  not  found  leisure 
V  spirits  to  take  off  my  clothes  and  go  regu- 
larly to  bed, — despaired  of  her  recovery  !  and 
that  even  now,  when  I  was  writing,  she  was 
^  weak  as  to  need  my  constant  attention. 

I  then  adverted  to  my  sister^s  projected  mar- 
'^^,  and  said  that  if  it  were  with,  not  her 
^otuaU  merely,  but  her  wish^  I  sincerely  hoped 
H  might  take  place,  as  there  would  then  be 
ft  fair  prospect  of  happiness  for  both  parties ; 
but  that  if,  as  had  been  told  me,  she  had  an- 
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other  attachment,  the  purposed  alliance, 
of  promising  happiness,    threatened  e 
misery. 

I  finished  the  letter  by  reverting  to 
port   he  had   heard   concerning    me,   a 
begging  he  would  name  tlie  person  wl 
told  him. 

I  next  had  to  answer  Solomon'^s  lette 
respecting  his  marriage  repeated  very 
what  I  told  my  father,  and  begged  h 
his  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  my  sister's,  tc 
himself  very  certain  that  she  had  e 
forgotten  Mr.  Moysten. 

I  wrote  also  to  Amelia,  complaining  tl 
liad  not  replied  to  a  letter  of  mine  writtei 
months  ago  from  Paris.     I  alluded  aJao 
approaching  marriage  and  said  all  those 
respecting  it  which  a  man  thinking  as 
on    such  matters  may  be  supposed  to 
felt. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

To  vhat  good  ch&nce  it  was  owing  I  know 
Ut,  but  this  letter  to  my  father  had  a  better 
b*  tluB  mj  others  ;  for  it  was  aot  only  re- 
,  opened,  and  read,  but  even  answered. 
^e  lubstance  of  his  reply  was  much  as  fol- 
bn:- 

He  bad  made  up  his  mind  with  regard  to 
If  undutiful  behaviour,  and  the  deception  I 
W  used.  He  had  resolved  on  his  line  of  con- 
JM,  uid  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to 
<Unge  it.  He  acted  from  principle,  and  never 
xBered  feeling  to  interfere  with  reason.  I 
W  married  without  his  consent,  and  must 
ttxnfbre  take  the  consequences.  He  was 
^ifj  tot  it,  but  had  a  duty  to  perform  to  the 
"^  membera  of  his  family,  and  it  was   io- 
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cumbent  on  him  to  let  them  see  that  be  v 
let  no  one  behave  ill  with  impunity. 

In  respect  to  what  I  said  about  An 
marriage,  he  replied,  that  whatever  my  oj: 
might  be  upon  such  subjects,  he  considered 
self  as  the  best  and  sole  judge  of  the  conn 
his  daughter  ought  to  form ;  and  that,  fc 
my  letter  to  her  might  contain  some  a 
contrary  to  the  duty  she  owed  her  paren 
had  put  it  in  the  fire  without  sufferinj 
to  open  it. 

His  letter  did  not  contain  one  single 
respecting  the  illness  of  my  wife.  Ther 
no  sorrow  shown,  no  commiseration  expn 
not  even  an  allusion  made  to  an  event  ^ 
for  nearly  that  period  of  time  in  whicl 
moon  is  going  half  her  round  had  fiUe 
with  an  anguish  which  defies  expression 
dried  tears. — No,  not  one  single  word ! 
much  did  principle  restrain  him ;  so  litt] 
he  allow  feelings  to  interfere  with  rei 
Our  loves  and  our  antipathies  sometimes  i 
nate  in  a  very  nothing ;  and  to  the  use  i 
word  principle  in  this  place  may  perba] 
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^^^nbuted  the  extreme   hatred,  horror,  and  de- 
^tatioD  I  now  feel  to  any  one  who  talks  of 

**  ictiDg  from  principle.^ 

I  cannot  express  the  indignation  with  which 

^  firading  of  this  letter  filled  me.      I  felt, 

rer,  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  an  impru- 

in  speaking  so  openly  about  my  sister's 

vnniage;    it  was,  perhaps,  natural  that  my 

father  should  be  jealous  of  me  on  all  questions 

rf  this  nature,  and  fearful  lest  I  should  urge 

Qy  sister  to   resist   his  authority,   or,   as   he 

VQidd  term  it,  **  act  contrary  to  her  duty.*^ 

Woildly  wisdom   would  have  made  me  per- 

tive  this  at  a   glance,  and   selfishness   have 

bpt  me  silent ;  but  I  never  had  any  worldly 

vUom, — which  is,  I  suppose,  the  reason  why 

liytunt,  Solomon,  and  a  few  others,  always 

Ud  me  I  never  had  any  wisdom  at  all. 

Tbe  aspect  of  affiiirs  at  home  was  by  no 
^BeiBs  cheering.  I  could  promise  myself  no 
CQtain  advantage  from  being  single  and  un- 
^pported  on  the  scene  of  action,  yet  I  was 
^Bo  means  satisfied  at  finding  myself  so  far 
'^>>oved  from  it.     Were  Lord  Derlincourt  in 

n2 
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England,  he,  having  a  right  to  interfere,  would 
unscrupulously  draw  my  father^s  conduct  from 
the  dark  obscurity  of  private  life  into  the  light 
of  public  observation,  and  thus,  in  a  manner, 
force  him  to  be  reasonable ;  but  he  would  not 
be  there  for  eight  or  ten  months  more. — Pa- 
tience ! — ay,  patience  —  that  sovereign  reme- 
dy for  tlie  gout ! 

If  not  to  England,  I  at  least  wished  to  re- 
turn to  Paris,  where  I  should  be  in  the  tcay 
of  things;  but  Beatrice  was  still  so  weak  tliat 
I  dared  not  take  her  such  a  long  journey  at 
present.  Yet  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  upon  the 
Jura  had  lately  given  warning  of  an  early  and 
perhaps  severe  winter,  and  threatened  that 
unless  we  escaped  in  time  we  might  chance  to 
be  detained  prisoners  till  the  following  summer. 

We  fixed  therefore  on  a  day  of  departure; 
intending  to  cross  the  mountains  by  easy 
stages,  and  having  once  put  ourselves  beyond 
danger,  to  remain  in  some  large  town,  and 
thus  afford  Beatrice  time  to  recover  sufBcient 
strength  for  going  through  the  remainder  of 
the  journey. 
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^  psssing  through  Pontarlier,  I  took  an 
^ffKvtunitjr  of  again  visiting  the  old  ch&teau 

'w  I  had  slept;  for  I   longed  to  see   my 

find  Claude  again,  and  find  whether  he  had 

fote  recovered  from  his  wounds. 

He  was  at  home  when  I  called.  Both  he 
od  his  wife  were  overjoyed  to  see  me.  The 
SQiiGe  I  rendered  him  seemed  to  have  sunk 
^leeply  into  the  poor  fellow's  mind.  Men  like 
Km  meet  but  little  kindness  or  sympathy  any- 
where. Their  comrades  have  no  time  to  pay 
B^pliments;  whilst  the  moral,  religious,  and 
'^Bipectable  portion  of  society,— of  which,  ne- 
"^eless,  I,  be  it  known,  consider  myself  a 
^ber^ — ^let  not  my  actions  derogate  from  tlie 
hiiB.' — ^being  moral,  and  religious,  and  re- 
Pectable,  has  no  pity  for  a  vagabond  :  so,  be- 
■^^en  parties,  they  of  his  craft  are  poorly 
iknigh  off. 

Re  had  perfectly  recovered,  and  been  at  the 
Id  work  long  ago.  He  and  Marguerite  over- 
hdmed  me  with  expressions  of  gratitude; 
Eld  the  former  asked  me  where  I  lived  in 
^aris:  "for,"  said  he,  "  I  have  sometimes  to 
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run  up  on  business;  and  if  I  take  a  trip  wl:^j 
you  and  madaine  are  there,  I  will  call  and  « 
you.**^  I  gave  him  an  address  at  which  bt 
would  be  always  sure  to  hear  of  me. 

He  also  named  a  house  in  Paris  where,  if 
by  any  chance  I  should  ever  stand  in  need  of 
him,  he  was  to  be  heard  of.     I  thought  this 
little  likely  ;  but  who  can  tell  what  service  & 
mouse  may  do  a  lion  f     I  thanked  him,  ^ 
we   parted  ;    I,  for  my  part,  thinking  net** 
again  to  set  eyes  on  him,  nor  foot  in  Pontarli*' 
But   I    was   mistaken  in   this   supposition^ 
^^Vane  pense  soiivent  une  chosen  et  tanitr  qnf 
mene  pense  tout  une  autre:** — which  old   pf 
verb  admits  of  the  following  short  translatioi 
^^  Man  proposes,  God  disposes.^ 

We  remained  a  few  weeks  at  Bensan^ 
thence  went  on  to  Dijon  ;  and  it  was  on  one 
those  fine  days  we  so  often  have  in  Febniai 
when  a  bright  sun  and  blue  sky  mock  us  wi 
a  promise  of  quickly  coming  summer^  tb 
leaving  this  capital  of  Burgundy,  we  set  I 
ward  with  the  design  of  making  no  ^rtl 
stop  till  our  arrival  at  Paris. 
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Nothing  very  remarkable  occurred  during: 
we  twelre  or  fifteen   days   we  were  making 
^journey.     The  French  are  not  only  the 
^"^  amusing  and  amusable  people    in    the 
^orU,— a  people  who  laugh,  and  dance^  and 
^  all  day  long, — but  are  also  the  most  kind 
^  open-hearted :  and,  again,  not  only  this, 
^ut  they  are  by  far  the  most  open-tongucd, 
'Hxisy  people  I  ever  fell  amongst.     They  talk 
^^  laugh*  and  laugh  and  talk,  and  hoot  and 
*^4)lIo,  and  hollo  and  hoot,  from  morning  till 
^^ht,  and  night  till  morning.     Amusement  is 
object)  and  they  find  it  in  laughter  and 
'^bble.     Voltaire  was,  I  believe,  quite  right : 
^  *  The  Spaniards,^  he  said,  **  are  the  old  and 
decrepit  men  of  Europe ;  the  English,  those 
^bo  are  in  the  vigour  of  youth  ;   and   the 
^t«Qcb,  the  children,  who  think  of  nothing  but 
^ir  to  make  time  pass  agreeably .^^ 

We  never  went  through  a  village  without 
^Ulding  its  inhabitants,  one  and  all,  quit  their 
^toployments  to  run  out  and  have  a  stare  at 
^>».     Had  we  descended  from  one  of  the  pla- 
nets, we  could  not  have  caused  greater  cu- 
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riosity  and  commotion.  The  very  dogs  pr/^ 
took  of  their  master^  delight  at  the  novelty 
of  our  apparition  :  hounds,  greyhounds,  mas- 
tiffs, turnspits,  dcmi-wolves,  and  curs,  whatever 
might  be  their  quality  or  calling,  whatever 
their  occupations,  or  however  serious  at  the 
moment  of  our  arrival,  they  were  all  sure  to 
be  instantly  laid  aside  and  forgotten  in  the 
pleasurable  surprise  excited  by  our  advent. 

"  Musam  Damonis  et  AIphesilxBi, 
Immemor  herbanim,  quos  est  inirata  juvenca 
Certantes ;  quorum  stupefactse  carmine  lynxes,'*  i^ 

No !  not  the  voices  of  Damon  and  Alphe^ 
bocus  ever  more  stupified  a  lynx,  or  ma^ 
heifers  and  young  horses  forget  their  foo^ 
than  did  the  rattling  of  our  carriage-whee-^ 
call  men  from  work,  and  dogs  from  sleep  C^ 
crunching  bones.  Up  jumped  the  first,  B^ 
run,  to  stare,  to  chatter,  to  laugh,  and  wi»^ 
us  good  day  and  a  prosperous  journey;  ^1 
started  the  others  to  bark,  to  growl,  to  bor^ 
to  show  their  teeth  or  wagtheir  tails, — to  i^^ 
forward  as  though  willing  to  devour  us  ^^ 
least,  and  then  to  run  away,  as  if  very  fein^ 
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^  bong  whipped    for  impertiDence.     I  have 

vtovn  many  a  shepherd's  dog  sleeping  on  his 
lifter's  coat  in  a  field  a  full  furlong  from 
&e  road,  spy  us  out,  then  think  it  worth  his 
iiile  to  leave  his  post  and  scamper  up  with 
1  possible  speed  to  accost  us  in  this  fashion, 
id  all  this  merely  out  of  fun  and  good  fellow- 
lip,  to  satisfy  curiosity,  and  make  oiu-  ac- 
uaintance ; — they  had  no  evil  design  what- 
wer,  I  was  aware  of  this, — received  them 
ith  great  civility,  and  we  always  parted  the 
est  friends  possible. 

If  a  man  want  amusement  in  England,  he 
tiist  go  to  the  theatre,  which  is  expensive, 
r  he  want  amusement  in  France,  let  him  walk 
:^out  the  streets,  which  will  cost  him  nothing, 
^-or  only  look  out  of  a  window,  three  times  in 
^nr  even  this  will  do : — at  this  very  moment 

see  a  big  portly-looking  personage  piling  up 
^g&  of  wood  in  a  stack  with  one  hand,  whilst 
^  the  other  he  holds  a  parasol  over  his  head 
:)  keep  off  the  sun's  rays  ! 

One  doesn^t  see  such  things  in  England ; — 
El  England  there  ^s  never  anything  to  laugh 

N  5 
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J.:.    ■:  v^rv  ^clJom.     To  be  sure,   I   did  o 
kzo  vv  .1   Kcllo*  of  Jesus,  who  used  to  sh 
h:ri:>cl:  w::h  one  hand,  pour  out  tea  with 
c:her.  w'vils: — with  a   piece  of  toast  betw 
his  lev:;; — he  evcrv  now  and  then  snatches 

m 

hijrv  ^'.;i::co  at  the  morning  newspaper.  1 
i:o  lL  i:bt,  was  extremely  good  ;  and  a  gi 
pi:y  is  it    that    such  examples  are  Dot  m 

COUlU'.uil  I 

It  was  somewhere  about  the  twentieth  c 
of  the  u'.onth  that  I  again  entered  the  Citj 
tlaciianiuient,  or,  as  Amazan  Prince  of  I 
lTan:;ariJos  calls  it,  *'  La  ville  des  oisifs.'^  * 

*  Voitaire.    "  La  Princesse  de  Baby  lone.** 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  our  old 
Jodgings  in  the  Rue  du  Bac  unoccupied,  and  as 
tbcy  suited  us  exactly,  being  tolerably  spaci- 
<^  having  a  court  in  front,  and  a  garden  be- 
bind,  — an  inestimable  advantage  to  folk  so 
"ond  of  flowers, — we  again  engaged  them. 

Raving  established  ourselves  comfortably, 
^bethought  us  of  informing  our  friends  and 
•^uaintances  of  our  arrival. 

Ilie  first  visit  we  paid  was  at  the  Hotel  of 

*^®  Embassy.  Inquiring  if  Lord  Stormont  were 

^^bin,  I  received  an  answer  in  the  negative.    I 

*^^n  asked  for  Lady  Stormont :  her  ladyship 

^  at  home.     We  were  following  the  servant 

^^^  the  drawing-room,  when,  being  met  by  the 

'^tler,  he  informed  us  her  ladyship  had  gone 

^t   about  ten  minutes  before.     The  first  ser- 
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vant  apologised  for  his  mistake.    We  gave  our 
cards  and  returned. 

On  the  ground-floor  was  a  long  corridor 
with  several  rooms  opening  on  it.  We  were 
within  twelve  or  fifteen  paces  of  one  of  them, 
which  I  knew  to  be  an  office,  when  I  felt 
Beatrice  pinching  my  arm  violently,  and  heard 
her  utter  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

I  looked  up  and  saw— Curteis  ! 

He  had  just  come  out  of  the  room,  and  was 
advancing  towards  us.  He  certainly  needed 
not  have  been  surprised  at  seeing  us,  for  he 
must  have  known  we  had  been  residing  at 
Paris,  and  were  likely  to  return  to  it :  never- 
theless, he  seemed  startled  at  the  rencontre. 

It  was  quite  different  for  us,  who  had  never 
dreamed  that  such  a  John  Bull  sort  of  a  person 
would  ever  have  exchanged  roast  beef  for  frit* 
tered  frogs,  or  offered  himself  as  a  mark  tor 
mirth  in  the  capital  of  civilised  Europe. 

Beatrice'*8  astonishment,  as  well  as  mine,  vtt 
extreme.     It  was  too  late  for  either  ptrtj 
retreat.     We  paused  for  a  moment,  aeeminj^T 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  whether  to 
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^  *^,  or  remain  where  we  were.    At  last, 
^^  mechanically  than  with  design,  we  did 
^  foraier.  —  We  met ;  —  we   were   old  ac- 
9^'iitances,  —  we  had  not  quarrelled,  —  we 
^d  pursued  the  same  object,  and  I  had  gain- 
^^  it :  but  this  was  no  injustice  to  him,  —  I  had 
^^^  bim  no  wrong;  why  therefore  should  I 
^^  speak  to  him  ! 
Vet,  not  being  certain  how  he  would  look  on 
matter, — and,  to  say  the  truth,  the  posi- 
^^^  was  awkward  enough  for  him  as  well  as  for 
'^ — I  checked  myself  a  moment  in  passing,  and 
'^edy  just  to  see  how  he  would  behave.  As  for 
Ltrice,  partly  because  she  bore  him  no  ill 
^  ill  —  partly  because  she  wished  him  to  see 
^i^—  partly  because  she  didn'^t  wirh  to  affront 
^>ti,  and  partly  because  she  was  frightened  out 
lier  wits  and  scarcely  knew  what  she  was 
lut,  she  held  out  her  hand  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  old  acquaintance. 
He  returned  my  salute,  and  took  Beatrice's 
^^"tid,  but  in  rather  a  clumsy  manner,  and 
^^OiTe  as  though    he  could  not  help  doing  so 
^^^^cui  because  he  felt  glad  to  see  her.     Both 
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parties  were  ill  at  ease,  that  was  clear.  Cui^ 
teis  bore  no  good  will  to  either  of  us,  —  that 
also  was  very  apparent.  The  sooner,  there^ 
fore,  our  conference  ended  the  better ;  so  after 
the  exchange  of  a  few  sentences  we  parted. 

**  Sly  dear  Lionel,"  said  Beatrice  when  we 
were  out  of  hearing,  ''  how  grateful  I  ought  to 
be,  and  am,  to  you  for  having  saved  me  from 
that  man  !^ 

^*  Indeed,  Beatrice,  he  is,  I  think,  but  ill  cal- 
culated to  make  such  a  one  as  you  happy ;  and 
if  /  have  done  so,  I  am  repaid  by  feeling  the 
same  happiness  as  I  cause.  But  what  can  he 
possibly  be  doing  here  !  *** 

^^  I  am  quite  unable  to  form  the  slightest 
conjecture.*^ 

'^  A   strange    chance,   was    it    not,    wl 
brought  him  acquainted  with  my  family  I  \Vi 
the  deuce,  Beatrice,  can  have  made  him 
Solomon  fall  in  love  with  each  other  ?"*' 

**  There  again  I  am  puzzled.     He 
unwilling  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with 
for  the  same  reason,  then,  he  would  natui 
avoid  —  at  least  so  it  strikes  me  —  a  comi^^ 
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iflc«v\^^  ^ijj  ^^y  ^f  y^yy  faniily  or  of  mine, 

•*»  ^e  therefore  concludes  that  it  was  not  he 

^^  ^ght  your  cousin,  but  your  cousin  him, 

^^  there  is  nothing  very  prepossessing  in  his 

^RpeiniDoe,  is  there  ?"" 

**  He 's  not  un  joli  garfon^  certainly.     In- 
^^  to  speak  out,   I  think  he  is  one  of  the 
^^Ht  ungainly-looking  cubs  I  ever  beheld.    He 
just  the  same  big,  blowzy,  rotund  visage 
at  Eton,  and  seems  also  to  retain  the  sulky, 
^llen  temper  he  had  when  there/' 

**  His  eyes  are  worse  than  his  visage,  Lionel. 

^       always  had  an   indescribable  feeling  when 

'-^^^oking   at   him ;  that  sort   of  instinct   which 

^    lamb  has  to  a  wolf,  though  he  has  never  be- 

^^Te  seen  one,  and  which  made  me  afraid.     His 

^^€8  are  expressive  of  low  cunning  and  malice." 

"  And  yet,  Beatrice,  you  consented  to  marry 
biia !  gee  what  you  are,  all  of  you  !  A  little 
perseverance,  and  you  '11  marry  the  very  devil 
^imself.^  —  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  this 
^as  uttered  with  no  ill  will  whatever,  but 
^tnpiy  because  I  thought  it  a  pity  to  lose  so 
Rood   an    opportunity   of    saying    something 
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sharp  and  clever,  new  and  ingenious,   against 
the  changeableness  of  the  sex  ! 

^^  Consented,— -consented!— Ay»  Lionel,  you 
little  know   how   difficult,  how  almost  impos- 
sible it  is  for  a  child  —  I  was  but  very  little 
more  at  the  time  —  to  withstand  the   advice, 
the  prayers,  the  scoldings,  the  entreaties,  the 
threats,   the  promises  —  the  kind    looks,    the 
disapproving  glances,  and  all  the  other  many 
methods  which  are  daily  and  hourly  practis- 
ed by  every  one  around  her    to  entrap  con- 
sent !     In  this  country,  a  girl  is  taken  from 
a  convent  and  married  to  a   man  she  never 
saw,  — •  never,   perhaps,   before  heard  of:  in 
England,  she  goes  into  society,  and,  from  the 
midst  of  it,  marries  one  slie  has  long  knovn. 
This  looks  like  the  extreme  of  tyranny  on  chm^^^ 
side,  and  of  freedom  on  the  other. — It  is 


illusory ;  they  are  both  slaves." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  Beatrice,  I  know  tWjg 
very  well.    So  much  for  humbug  ! — HeaveA^  ! 
what  weak  creatures  men  are,  to  be  so  coieio^ 
with  a  word,  and   how  every  one  is  ever    ^^ 
the  alert  to  make  others  think  that  that     ^^ 
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»f, — and  that  that  is  notj  which  is  / 
etter  express  my  notion  on  society 
ling  it  a  great  lie. — But  no  matter : 
me,  I  remember,  in  Kensington 
lat  under  certain  circumstances  you 
been  happy  with  Curteis.^ 
;faed.  ^^  Did  I,  my  dear  Lionel  P 
i  what  a  woman  says  on  such  occa- 
i^t  once  out  of  ten  times  she  speaks 
Dordid  I  then,  but  I  was  frightened, 
lelp  thinking  what  strange  fortune 
rquainted  with  your  family.  Oh, 
wish  my  kind  relatives  Lord  and 
incourt  were  in  England !  Do 
that  ever  since  your  cousin's  last 
dons — unjustifiable,  I  dare  say  and 
trongand  rooted,  have  arisen  in  my 

ons!— -of  what?^  I  exclaimed  as 
lad  been — which  I  was  not — totally 
guess  her  meaning, 
tell  you — I  don^t  know — I  should 
but  is  it  not  surprising  that  your 
T  son,  whom  you  represent  as  pos- 
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sessing  such  influence  with  your  father,  shou^ 
hitherto  have  made  such  little  progress — LittT^/ 
— none — none  whatever ;  matters  now  seem  ss 
far  from  a  termination  as  ever — farther,  I  think. 
IIow  most   unfortunate  it  is  that  poor  Lady 
Derlincourt*s  health  should  detain  the  familj 
so  long  in  the  Madeiras  T 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  salute  Monsieur  w 
Madame  de  Bouverie  with  all  my  heart,*  *>* 
at  that  moment  said  by  a  person  who  joined 
us.  I  looked  up  ;  it  was  Monsieur  Mareuse.  1 
was  quite  delighted  at  the  meeting.  Beatn* 
and  I  shook  hands  with  him,  and  we  wilk*^ 
on  together,  talking  of  various  things  vW* 
had  happened  to  each  of  us  since  we  had  !■* 
met.  His  afi*airs,  he  told  me,  were  going  oO 
a  far  more  prosperous  way  than  formerly. 

"  Owing  to  your  own  exertions,  I  hope,  OT 
sieur,"  said  Beatrice,  **  and  not  to  the  fav^ 
of  Fortune,  who  seldom,  I  am  told,  gives  bu'^ 
take  again,  and  leave  her  votary  in  a  far  wc^ 
predicament    than    that  in   which    she  foi^ 
him  !" 

"  Oh  no,  madame;  my  wife  would 
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^  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you,  were  I  to 
^^e  with  the  lottery  again  i" 
'  ^^You  are  married,  then  i — since  when  ?^ 
^  Yes,^  he  replied,  *^  I  married  about  two 
<Mhs  after  you  and  Madame  de  Bouverie 
h  Paria,  and  am  living  very  happily  in  a 
Miae  I  have  taken  in  the  street  where  I 
d  the  honour  of  seeing  you  last,  near  St. 
och.'* 

*^  If  Madame  Mareuse  is  such  as  I  wish  for 
•ur  sake,  she  is  very  pretty  and  very  ami- 
fe«  But  we  should  like  to  judge  for  our- 
iVea.  Beatrice  and  I — are  you  engaged  to- 
yP— will  you  dine  with  us, — fortune  du 
l,-««and  persuade  Madame  to  accompany 
1IL?— we  shall  be  quite  alone.'^  The  proposal 
IS  accepted,  and  we  parted. 
'Vke  appointed  hour  arrived,  and  with  it 
Umsieur  Mareuse,  accompanied  by  his  bride  ; 
-tad  a  nicer  little  Frenchwoman  did  I  never 
k  By  life  behold, — all  gaiety  and  goodness — 
M  very  spirit  of  delight.  A  very  pretty  little 
^  she  had,  and  a  pretty  little  hand — very 
^^j  ey&f  and  pretty  hair,  and  pretty  teeth. 
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md  a  Terr  pretty  face ;  in  short,  she  was 
Very    pretty    woman,  and  I  was  charmed  wffc 
her  :  «o   was  Beatrice.     She  seemed  very  tc^od 

fher  husband,  which  ii  always  a  good  tnjr 
::■-  ^r.y  w.-man, — but  manifested  love  delicate^ 
— .-!::  by  playing  all  kinds  of  odd  tricks  and 
2;.::c**  as   I  have  seen  certain  underbred  vul- 

^  A.-iri*  J  J  in  En^rland ; — one  rarelv  sees  a  vul- 
jararii  in  France, — in  Paris^  never;— just H 
:ho-j;jh  they  were  saying  to  themselves,  "No»» 
thank  i!iy  star^,  I've  got  a  husband, and  Inif 
J.i  what  I  will,  and  no  one  can  say  I  haveo^ 
a  right :  there 's  no  sin  in  this.  Heaven  k 
praised,  how  good  the  Lord  is,  and  graciouf . 
-~//e  r  endearments  were  not  in  this  guise,  butiB 
that  which  it  did  one's  heart  good  to  see;  so 
iXentle,  so  delicate  thev  were,  and  so  chastdj 
attentive  was  she  to  all  his  wants  and  wishes 

As  a  NATION,  the  French  are  certainly  better 
bred  than  we.  An  Englishman,  when  withpo^ 
<ons  above  his  footing,  is  apt  to  be  either  biA- 

•  Where  Mr.  Boumie  can  hare  picked  ap  thii'«"» 
I  know  not !  \*ainly  have  I  searched  ereiy  dietMSHT  ^ 
rouU  lay  my  hands  on.  It  seems  to  be  neither  Eag^ 
nor  J^tiii. —  Xittt  hv  the  Editor, 
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ful 

^^  insolent ;  the  first  of  these  is  unpleasant, 

^  other  shocking;  and  he  is  generally  stiff, 

'^Vard,  and  ill  at  ease.     A  Parisian  is  none 

Ibese.    Admit  him  into  your  society,  he  is 

^^ayt  respectful,  but  never  cringing ;  his  be- 

^Viour  seems  to  acknowledge  a  distinction  of 

^'Q'lii,  but  not  of  natures.     Monsieur  Mareuse 

^ould  have  addressed  the  Duke  de  Choiseul 

^th  the  same  ease  as  he  conversed  with  me, 

""^uid  me,  as  if  talking  with  one  of  his  ordi- 

'^^ly  acquaintance. 

We  soon  all  got  very  good  friends  together ; 
^nd  after  dinner,  when  the  wine  had  warmed 
■^  a  littlew 


•^  Methinks  that  times  have  mended  well, 


Since  late  amoi^  the  Philistines  you  fell  V* 

'  wd  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  Beatrice,  the 
^Uly  one  who  could  understand  me ;  and  then 
^dressing  Monsieur  Mareuse, 

**My  wife  and  I,''  I  said,  "have  a  fancy  to 

tnow  how  you  contrived  to  put  your  affairs  in 

^o   much   more  flourishing   a  condition  than 

thej  were  in  when  I  first  knew  you,  and  this 

^n  10  short  a  time ; — a  wife,  too,  and  all,  just 
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like  the  end  of  a  novel !     Will  you  ftat]8fy  oui 
curiosity  r" 

*'  With  all  my  heart ;  but  you  already  know 
so  much  of  my  history,  that  there  remains  but 
little  for  me  to  tell.  The  only  circumstance  ^ 
omitted,  was  my  attachment  to  Clara,  whos^ 
father  had  long  ago  forbidden  me  the  house  an 
account  of  my  gambling. 

*' However,  when  I  again  determinatelj  srt 
myself  to  business,  I  ventured  to  go  and  tcD 
him  so.     Making  inquiries,  he  found  the  story 
true,  and  consented  I  should   renew  my  viats. 
My  uncle's  kindness  was  unceasing,  and  ^ 
his  assistance  I  got  on  surprisingly.    Unfor- 
tunately, he  has  not   lived   to   see  the  p*d 
he  performed.     He  was  ill,  as  you  may  ^ 
member  I   told  you  when  you  quitted  Ptf* 
and  died  shortly  afterwards,  leaving  ne,  ^ 
brother,  who  has  a  place  about   the  King  ^ 
Versailles,  and  my  sister,  to  inherit  his  p*^ 
perty ;  which,  though  it  does  not,  thus  di^*^ 
ed,  make  any  of  us  very  rich,  has  given  u» 
a  good  lift  in  the  world.    A  little  money  gl^ 
a  great  way  with  those  who  know  how  to    ^ 
it  well. 
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^  now  tolarably  well  aet  up,  and  hav- 
established  a  reputation  of  good  conduct, 
d.no  further  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
t  of  Clara's  father.  We  married  ;  live 
r  together,  and  look  upon  ourselves  as 
rising  people. 

id  now,  monsieur,  you  are  acquainted 
history  which  if  not  interestitig  to  you 
lie  variety  of  its  events,  must  necessarily 
from  the  share  you  had  in  bringing 
happy  conclusion.  To  you,  under  God, 
ipite  of  the  reasonings  of  certain  philo- 
I  whose  arguments  I  am  far  too  unlearn- 
understand,  and  shall  not  attempt  to 
;,  I  believe  there  is  a  God,  and  that 
9cts  human  affairs,  —  to  you  it  is  that 
my   fortune,  my   wife,   and   my  hap- 

irely,*^    said  I  to  Beatrice  as  Monsieur 
je  ended  his  story,  ^'  there  can  be  little 
merit  in  doing  good — the  pleasure  of 
ing  on  it  is  so  great." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

I  PAID  several  visits  on  the  following  morn-^ 
ingyi— amongst  others,  one  to  Monsieur  de  1^ 
Barriere.  I  believed,  and  I  indeed  still  believe  1^ 
had  a  friendship  for  me, — as  much,  that  is  to 
say,  as  a  man  of  the  world  who  had  (NMR/ 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  pursuit  of  pleuuiv 
and  amongst  court  intrigues  could  have  foranj 
one  but  himself.    The  amount  of  this  nigh 
not  perhaps  have  been    much,  after  all:  v 
matter ;  one  must  behave  like  a  Chriititf  ^ 
everybody, — ^be  charitable,  indulgent,  and  ^ 
exact  the  uttermost  farthing  from  any  man* 

I  found  him  sitting  in  a  richlj-brociib' 
morning-gown,  in  the  midst  of  papers,  p^ 
and  ink,  and  in  company  with  two  pen0*'» 
one  of  whom   I  instantly  recogniBed  for  ^ 
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^^  de  Soubise;   the  other  was  unknown 

Oh^  my  ver  dear  friend,"  he  exclaimed 
s^ng  me  enter,  **  how  ver  glad  I  am  to 
^  70U  I  I  have  a  hundred  times  in  the  day 
^Q  thinking  about  you,  ever  since  you  gone 
"^^y.  I  ask  my  Lor  Stormon,  who  not  abel 
^  tell  me  anyting  at  all; — but  tell  me  you- 
^(  how  long  you  have  been  at  Paris  ?" 
I  told  him  we  had  returned  about  a  week 

^And  Madame  de  Bouverie, — she  is,  I 
Qpe,  in  ver  good  health.  You  will  now  al- 
ways remain  here,  I  hope;  we  will  not  permit 
roo  should  go  away  any  more, — Paris  is  not 
^uit  when  you  and  madame  not  in  it.  You 
ttust  give  me  leave  to  present  you  to  Monsieur 
'^  Prince  de  Soubise,  and  to  Monsieur  le  Due 
le  Richelieu. — Votre  Altesse,  et  vous,  Mon- 
deor  le  Due,  vous  m^avez  souvent  entendu 
parier  de  Monsieur  de  Bouverie,  n^est-ce  pas  ? 
^  de  son  incomparable  Spouse.* 

We  then  seated  ourselves,  and  the  conver- 
»9tioQ  was  afterwards  carried  on  in  French, 

TOL.  IL  o 
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a  language  in  which  I  could  now  e: 
myself  tolerably  well  —  tolerably  well  f 
Englishman. 

"  So  you  have  been  in  Swisserland, 
sieur.  How  did  you  like  the  mountain 
lakes, — and,  above  all,  what  did  you  thi 
the  pretty  peasant  girls  ? — I  suppose  you 
to  La  Mellerie,  and  Clarens^  and  ChiUoo 
Rousseau  has  spoken  so  much  about  i 
Nouvelle  Heloise?''' 

"  Yes,**   I  replied,    "  we   visited    all 
places;    but  we  also    saw  him  who  hai 
dered  them  so  celebrated.     We  fell  in 
Jean-Jacques  himself.'*^ 

'^  Indeed  !  where  is  this  most  extraord 
madman  ?  he  and  Voltaire  seem  to  < 
the  attention  of  mankind.  Did  you  wt 
latter — were  you  at  Femey  ?^ 

**  No !  and  it  may  perhaps  surpriie 
but  I  have  not  the  slightest  enthuaiai 
Voltaire.  I  read  his  works,  envy  his  t 
and  laugh  at  his  wit;  but  there  it  ci 
admire  the  author,  but  have  no  eitec 
the  man*  and  very  little  wish  to 


!• 

k 
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^  "^%  that  I   would  not  put  myself  twelve 
^^^gues  out  of  the  way   to  visit  Ferney.    Se- 
ttles which,  an  unknown  individual  like  my- 
^  has  no  right   to  break  in  on  the  grave 
tafies  of  a  philosopher  whom    the  highest 

ioUei  of  France  and  even  the  crowned  heads 

rfSorope  admit  to  their  intimacy.*^ 
^YoQ  are  too  modest,  monsieur,^  said  the 

Duke  de  Richelieu.      **  He  is  very  fond  of  ado- 

ntioD,  and    always  pleased  with  a  visit  to 


I 

I  nniled.     **  He  would  scarcely  have  been  so 
I    ^sRsii^,  I  think,  duke ;  I  am  of  too  little  im- 
portanoe.*^    And,  I  added  more  gravely,  **  it  is 
JW  because  he  U  so  fond  of  adoration  that  I 
koU  him  as  unworthy  of  it.      Could  I  possibly 
UnigiDe  he  would  have  been  pleased  with  such 
^  nut,  it  would  form  a  strong  reason  for  me  to 
>^ee  at  not  having  paid  it,  as  I  should  have 
Wn  necessarily  flattered  at  his  attentions,  and 
ttnii  perhaps  induced  to  admire  one  who  my 
'^iioo  tells  me  is  not  estimable.^ 

*Not  estimable  r  exclaimed  three  voices  at 
^^  tame    moment,   whilst   I^  finding  I   had 

o  2 
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said  something  in  violent  opposition  to  the 
general  opinion,  felt  a  good  deal  confused. — 
"  Whjf  not  estimable  ?^ 

^'  Because,''  I  at  last  replied  with  some  hesita- 
tion, ^^  it  seems  to  me,  that  he  uses  his  talents  to 
the  very  bad  purpose  of  laughing  at  and  bring- 
ing into  disrepute  all  that  is  most  beautiful, 
venerable,  and  holy ;  and  because,  whilst,  in 
order  to  court  the  mob,  he  affects  to  condemn 
abuses,  he  is  the  veriest  sycophant  of  the 
great,  and  of  their  follies  and  vices.'*' 

^^  He  has  performed  some  fine  actions, 
nevertheless,  we  must  allow,^  replied  the 
Prince ;  **  witness  the  affair  of  Galas  at  Tou- 
louse, and  of  De  la  Condres  at  Abbeville.  Your 
friend  Jean-Jacques  has  no  such  feather  in  his 
cap!" 

*^  The  actions  were  good,  no  doubt,  Moo* 
seigneur ;  let  Qod  judge  of  the  intention.  For 
my  own  part,  /  perceive  in  them—for  one  trait 
of  his  character  must  be  taken  with  the  other^ 
little  more  than  a  design  of  fixing  the  eyes  of 
mankind  upon  himself.  As  to  Rousseau,  he  has 
done  nothing,  of  this  sort,  it  is  true:  let  it» 
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oowevety  by  way  of  parenthesu,  be  said,  that 

w  be  done  it,  the  action  would  have  sprung 

^m  bis  heart;— -he  has  always    been,    and 

dvays  will  b^   too  poor  to  get  renown  in 

^iat  way.     I   look   on   Aim  as  a  great  spirit, 

^  be  prefers  supporting  himself  by  manual 

labour,  that  is,   by  copying  music,  to  doing 

^ha{  he  considers  beneath    his    dignity, — to 

idling  his  independence.    Whereas  Monsieur 

Voltaire  is  the  very  humble  servant  of  any  one 

^ho  gives  him  a  pension.^ 

"By   the   bye,^  asked   the   marquis,  inter- 

vnipUng    the    conversation,    **  what    says    the 

^wang-outang — I  beg  your  pardon,^  he  con- 

^Qed,  bowing  to  me  and  laughing — "  to  this 

^>^  attachment  of  his   Majesty, — Cotillon  the 

-^rd^  as  the  grand  Frederic  so  jocosely  calls 

'^  ?    He 's  very  severe  on  the  grand  scandalcj 

^  doubt ! — A  propos,  you   know   something 

^J^out   her :  you  recollect  when  we  went  to  the 

^Ue  des  Petits  Champs  to  play  ?    A  splendid 

^Oman,  isnH  she? — but,^  he  shook  his  head, 

•he  won't  do,  we         ** 

«Ha!  ha!" 
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Such  were  the  exclamations  of  censure  pr 
ceeding  from  the  prince  and  duke  as  they  bothrf  ^ 
held  up  their  hands  to  enjoin  secrecy.     Th 
marquis,  checking  himself  in   full   career,  re 
mained  silent. 

There  was  some  mystery,  I  saw,  but  what  il 
might  be  I  had  no  means  of  guessing,  and  I 
plied  to  his  first  question  respecting  the  Oi/rteiig— 
outangn  i.  e.  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  by  telling^^j 
him  we  had  not  conversed  upon  the  subject. 

"  But  how?*  I  asked;  "  the  King's  new  fa— ^^ 
Yourite  is,  I  understand,  named  Du  Barri.  I^K^l 
know  no  lady  so  called.  Du  Barri,  I  remem 
ber,  was  the  name  of  the  master  of  the  gaming 
house;  but  he  wasnH  married,  was  he?  He 
was  living  then,  I  recollect,  with  MUe.  Lange: 
— she,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  wo- 
men I  ever  beheld.'^ 

**  Mile.  Lange  is  one  and  the  same  persoo 
with  Madame  du  Barri.  His  majesty,  a  great 
admirer  of  female  beauty,  fell  in  love  with  her. 
Now,  Mons.  Du  Barri  was  very  much  attached 
to  her,  and  was  also  a  dutiful  subject;  so 
thus,  between  affection  for  his  mistreai,  and 
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^  ^  ^  sovereigo,  ceded  the  one  to  the 
^*  ^d  thus  secured  the  happiness  of  both.^ 
^>-  ^er  in  my  life  heard  of  such  an  act 
"^ism  and  devotedness;  Jean-Jacques 
ul^'t  have  done  as  much  1  What !  he 
2(f  gave  her  up  in  this  manner?^ 
'Certainly!  It  was  the  best  thing  he 
Id  do  for  her  and  for  himself :  she  now 
ngs  to  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  whole 
Id,  and  is  the  most  influential  person  in 
kingdom,    whilst  Du    Barri    shares    her 


er. 


A  nice  arrangement  of  things,  certainly  ! 

ihe  calls  herself  Madame  Du  Barri  now, 

she?'* 

Yes,  it  is  the   etiquette  that    our    king 

Id  live  with  a  married  woman,    and  so 

s.  Du   Barri    got    his    younger   brother 

laume  to  marry  her  and  make  her  com- 

ot  to  make  allowances  for  the  frailties  of 
in  nature,  argues  a  great  want  of  philo- 
y  and  a  small  acquaintance  with  the 
an  heart :    great  and  good  minds  inva- 
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riably  do  make  them— «nd  this,  I  presume,  i 
because  great  and  good  minds  only  are  ev 
aware  of  their  own  imperfections;  but  there 
limits  to  everything,  and  vice  must  always  iospirf 
both  hatred  and  contempt.  Nevertheless,  wt 
having  come  to  Paris  as  professor  of  morality}  I 
was  by  no  means,  I  thought,  called  on  to  give 
lessons  in  that  science,  and  not  considering  it 
either  politic  or  polite  to  appear  better  thsn 
my  company,  I  took  care  not  to  express  DJ 
thoughts  too  freely,  and  so  replied  in  prettjr 
much  the  following  manner  :-« 

^^  This  was  very  kind  of  Monsieur  Guil- 
laume  Du  Barri :  but  pray  why  did  not  tk 
elder  brother  marry  her  himself?  He  (te* 
a  large  draft  on  his  brother^s  affection,  ^ 
thinks :  had  I  been  the  latter,  I  do  believe  I 
should  hare  protested  the  bill  !^ 

^*  The  reason  is,  that  our  holy  dthdic 
religion  only  permits  one  man  to  have  (^ 
wife  at  a  time ;  and  as  Monsieur  Jean  D^ 
Barri  was  already  married,  he  was  oblig'' 
to  take  advantage  of  his  brothers  cdibi^' 
Guillaume's  complaisance  is  rewarded  by  * 
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^oOy  and  a  place  at  Toulouse,  where 
ow  living ;  but  the  other  count,  his 
>ther,  sisters,  with  all  their  pet  poodles, 
X)t8  and  parroquets,  have  a  comfort- 
ience  in  the  palace,  where  they  possess 
wer  and  enjoy  much  pleasure.  What 
link  of  that  P" 

ik  r  I  replied.  «  Why,  I  think  it  is 
lite  interesting  to  behold  such  bro- 
ve  and  union  in  a  family,  and  to 
it  makes  them  all  prosper  in  the 
it  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  story 
e  old  man,  his  three  sons,  and  the 
f  sticks  r 

iropos,  my  dear  marquis  V^  said  the 
e  Soubise,  laughing.  **  Did  you  hear 
not  the  Duke  d'^Ayen  made  this  mom- 

I  Ve  seen  no  one  yet  but  you  and 
.     What  is  it  ^ 

y,  the  King  happened  to  say  to  the 
\.guillon,  in  that  sort  of  modest  man- 
h  he  sometimes,  you  know,  assumes, 
inly  have  no  positive  proof  of  it,  but  I 

o5 
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yery  much  suspect  that  the  Comtesse  du  Barri 
was  formerly  the  bonne  amie  of  the  Comte 
Jean,  and  that  I  succeed  to  him  !'  Upon 
which  the  Due  d'^Ayen,  who  was  present, 
stepped  up  and  said,  *  Ye9,  Sire,  I  rather 
imagine  so  too,  just  as  your  majesty  succeeds 
ClovisT^ 

**  Impayable  !  impayable  P  was  exclaimed 
and  repeated  a  dozen  times  by  persons 
whose  laughter  showed  how  capable  they  were 
of  appreciating  a  good  thing.  A  real  bon^mot 
never  fails  to  make  fortune  at  Paris  :  the 
fabricator  thereof  is  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  Di- 
vinity, and  worshipped  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  earlier  he  can  make  it,  however,  the  better 
for  him ;  as  night  brings  oblivion,  and  morn- 
ing something  new  to  laugh  at,  and  the  jest 
is  forgotten  and  himself  too. 

**  By  the  bye.  Monsieur  de  Bouverie,"  said 
the  marquis  to  me,  **  during  your  absence,  I 
sometimes  met  a  countryman  of  yours  at  the 
Hotel  of  the  Embassy  ;  he  said  he  knew  you. 
He  is  called,  Cart — Cur,— what  is  it  ?    I  ne?er 
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^^^  pronounce  his  name :  Yaith !  His  as  comi- 
^  as  his  person.^ 

^  Curteis,*'  I  said.  "  Yes,  I  know  him  ; 
^  acquaintance  is  of  long  standing,  for  we 
^ere  at  school  together.^ 

"  He  does  not  seem  to  like  you  much,  not- 
^thstanding,"  said  the  marquis. 

^  I  *m  very  sorry  for  that,  certainly  !  but 
<Hir  habits,  pursuits,  and  ways  of  thinking 
long  very  different,  it  is  not  to  be  much 
^wsidered  at." 

The  marquis  then   began  belabouring  him 

^^nth  all  his  might  and  main.    I  am  glad  he 

^Hs  not  present — he  must  have   died   under 

^  infliction  of  one  half  of  what  was  said ; 

**^*tnanner,  language,  look,  dress,  toumure, — 

^  —  nothing  was  spared;  and  this  was  done 

^  such  a  way  as  to  make  not  me  only,  but 

^ery  one  present  laugh.     However,  amidst  it 

^1,  I  found  that  this  was  his  second  visit  to 

I^aris   during  my  absence  from  it ;   his  first 

^▼ing  been   not   long   after  my  departure  ; 

^d    his   reappearance   as   an   attache   to   the 
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Embassy   happened   about    three    weeks  or  a 
month  previous  to  my  return. 

I  had  already  paid  an  unconscionably  long 
visit,   and   felt   quite   ashamed   on    reflecting 
that,  as   they  had  evidently  met    on   matters 
of  business,  my  arrival  must  necessarily  have 
interrupted  it.     I  rose  to  take  my  leave.     On 
going,   the  marquis  begged   me    to    present, 
<«8es   vceux   tr^s-sinc^res   pour    la    sante    et 
pour  le  bonheur    de   madame  C*  whilst  both 
the  prince  and  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  asked 
permission  to  make  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  one  of  whom  Monsieur  de  la  Bar- 
ri^re   had   so   often   spoken,  and   hoped  that 
Madame    de   Bouverie   would    permit    them 
^*  de  porter   leurs  hommages  les  plus  respec* 
tueux  k  ses  pieds.''' — Very  pretty  all  this,  isoH 
it! 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

A  Fsw  days  afterwards  we  received  visits 

fitNQ  the  Prince  de  Soubise  and  the  Duke  de 

ilicfaelieu.     The  latter  of  these,  appearing  to 

k  about  seventy  years  of  age,  was  a  man  of 

extremely  courteous  and  agreeable  manners, 

ud  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  talent, 

which  he  displayed  in   saying   the  strangest 

things  in  the  strangest  manner  possible,  and  so 

M  never  to  fail  exciting  a  laugh  at  the  expense 

of  gome  of  his  absent  friends.     ^^  Woe  to  him,'^ 

thought  I,  *'  who   has  the  misfortune  to  fall 

under  your  lash  !  ^ 

His  countenance,  air,  and  address,  at  a  glance 
showed  him  to  be,  what  he  gloried  in  being,— 
a  roiie.  Why  any  one  should  glory  in  being 
what  any  body  may  be,  but  no  great  man  ever 
Was,  is  extraordinary  enough ;  but  so  it  is. 
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It  was  this  wit  and  agreeableness  of  m 
joined y  perhaps,  to  his  profligacy  of  co 
which  had  always  so  greatly  endeared 
the  reigning  monarch,  of  whom  he  wa 
had  been  through  life,  the  bosom  friend, 
all  envy  the  great :  and  yet  how  little  ei 
they  are,  if  we  consider  them  as  etemall 
rounded  with  a  swarm  of  little  insects,  e 
the  alert  to  stifle  every  virtuous  feeling  « 
promote  the  worst  propensities  of  their  na 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  was  naturally  kind-h 
and  compassionate,  and  yet,  by  the  flatt 
his  courtiers,  was  led  on  to  acts  of  crudt 
oppression  of  which,  but  a  few  years  I 
it  would  have  frightened  him  to  be  th 
capable.  To  any  Prophet  who  had  foretok 
a  change  he  woidd  have  replied,  as  Has 
Elisha,  *^  What  I  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  tl 
should  do  such  things  ?  '^ 

The  Prince  de  Soubise  was  a  youngei 
but  equally  gay,  courteous,  entcrtaininf 
profligate:  be  seemed  to  have  no  tl 
beyond  that  of  pleasure^  no  ambition  bi 
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ling  well  in  the    good  graces  of  the 
I. 

both  expressed  surprise  that  we  had 
long  living  in  France,  and  on  the  very 

of  the  court,  without  making  our  ap- 
?  at  it ;  where,  they  obligingly  added, 
s^s  beauty  and  accomplishments  could 
of  producing  a  great  sensation. 
18  in  vain  I  replied,  that  not  having 
■esented  at  home,  I  could  not  with  any 
y  require  Lord  Stormont  to  take  me  to 
es.   This  objection  was  overruled ;    and 

told  that,  though  it  certainly  was  usual 
presented  at  home  before  being  so  at  a 
sourt,  yet  that  that  piece  of  etiquette  was 
les  dispensed  with,  and  might  be  so  in 
1^  for  that  Lord  Stormont  was  far  too 

and  gallant  to  refuse  the  request  of 
Bs,  and  too  good  a  statesman  not  to 
ich  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  a  mon- 
hose  friendship  it  was  his  duty  and 
to  conciliate  in  every  possible  way. 
i  are  few  people,  I  think,  who  would 
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Dot  have  been  overcome  by  such  argu 
urged  by  personages  of  so  very  exalted  a 
but  I,,  though  without  doubt  I  had  mj 
vanities,  like  other  mortals,  and  felt  flattei 
the  invitation  thus  pressingly  made,  yet 
still  more  pride  in  my  composition;  as 
made  me  perceive  that  persons  of  such 
fortunes  as  Beatrice  and  myself  could  ci 
a  very  poor  figure  in  a  court  resplenden 
gold  and  diamonds.  The  higher  the  rani 
very  odd  to  see  how  this  holds  througfac 
Creation  —  the  less  assumption  is  there 
may  enter  the  court  of  the  King  of  kinj 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe,  c 
in  a  coarse  woollen  coat  or  a  plain  stuff 
but  they  who  present  themselves  at  thi 
Prince  holding  a  more  uncertain  empire 
few  poor  acres  of  mud  and  water,  must 
cessity  come  clothed  in  silks  and  vdvi 
laden  with  Indians  choicest  gems  I 

I  made  no  difficulty  of  stating  my  rei 
the  prince,  and  saying  that  our  fortuiM 
means  warranted  us  in  incurring  ao  gi 
expense  as  that  of  leading  a  court  lifie^ 
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though  I  doubted  not  Lord  Stormont 
1  preseut  ua,  yet  I  was  very  certain  he 
I  respect  us  the  less  for  the  application.  I 
ht  these  arguments  would  have  sufficed — 
t  all; — still  they  combated  what  they 
ngly  called  my  modesty ;  and  I  was  told 

though  some  went  to  court  to  exhibit 
ificence,  and  in  doing  so  spent  a  fortune, 
lat  a  far  greater  number  frequented  it  for 
ore  reasonable  purpose  of  acquiring  one ; 
hat,  in  fact,  many  had  no  other  fortune 
that  they  gained  at  it.  In  short,  they  both 
1  that  it  only  depended  on  ourselves  to 
1  what  fortune  we  wished, 
was  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  I,  an 
ishman,  and  a  man  too  of  all  men  in  the 
1  the  least  fitted  by  nature  for  a  courtier  in 
ourt,  should  be  able  to  make  a  fortune  at 
yf  Versailles.  I  could  by  no  means  make 
low  this  might  be :  they  certainly  had  a 
igher  opinion  of  my  talents  than  I  myself 
ssed  of  them.  However,  we  are  never  dis- 
ed  at  being  thought  better  or  more  inge* 

than  we  know  ourselves  to  be :  I  thanked 


teniing  myseu  witn  reueiving  me 
of  my  friends  at  Paris,  amongst  wl 
they  would  suffer  me  to  conside 
without  Tenturiuf;  beyond  my  dept 
ocean  of  sjdendour  and  expense  a 
Finding  me  immovable  on  the 
at  length  dropped  it,  and  short 
took  leave. 

On  talking  over  this  convei 
wards  with  Beatrice,  —  who^  1 
would  have  been  by  no  means 
showing  her  beautiful  figure  at 
woman  ever  is  ? — I  expressed  : 
two  such  high  and  potent  aeig 
take  so  much  pains  to  make  us  t 
must,  I  thought,  be  to  them  a  i 
most    perfect    indifference. — *'  V 
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■ 

^g;  and,  really,  I  have  seen  them  so  little,  that 
^hey  caoDot  possibly  have  a  friendship  for  me. 
Had  it  been  Monsieur  de  la  Barri^re,  ay !  then 
Okdeed  the  case  would  be  altered."" 

I  had  very  little  difficulty  —  one  never  has 
much  in  drawing  a  sensible  person  from 
error,  though  to  drag  an  ass  out  of  the  mire  is 
** labour  for  a  camel!** — in  making  Beatrice 
perceive  that  our  going  to  court  would  be 
attended,  not  only  with  a  far  greater  expense 
than  we  could  afford,  but  with  considerable 
danger  to  our  future  prospects,  by  furnishing 
mj  enemies  with  means  of  irritating  my  father 
Against  me ;  by  the  use  of  which  argument  it 
may  be  perceived  that  I  now  began  to  entertain 
suspicion  of  foul  play  at  home. —  But  I  shall 
have  to  speak  more  of  this  by  and  bye. 
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DEADLY   STRUGGLE. 


O !  mnlta  dietu  gnvU,  perpeua  atpera, 
Qtue  corpore  exantlavi  atque  animo  pertuli ! 

Non  mibl,  &c. 

Sed  (!oemine&  vi— fcemineft  interimor  manu! 

Oh !  labours, — wart, — atrifet, — toili 
And  griefs  which  I  have  borne,  too  big  for  words ! 
Not  Uioughts  on  y«  so  tear  me,  as  to  feel 
Tbat  now  I  perish  by  a  woman's  hand. 

[Hereolce  dying  on  Mount  CBta.] 

Cicero  de  tolerando  dolore. 
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CHAPTER  L 


1  WA8  not  loDg  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of 
ttie  Duke  de  Richelieu's  excessive  kindness. 
Sencely  bad  a  week  elapsed,  when  Monsieur 
^k  Barriere  paying  us  a  visit,  asked  me  to  go 
^  with  him.  I  readily  consented ;  and  getting 
*t!o  his  carriage,  we  went  to  the  gardens  of  the 
^'^Umbourg,  and  seated  ourselves  under  some 
^  tile  trees  fironting  the  palace. 

^h»  conversation  fell  upon  Versailles,  from 
^**ich  place  he  bad  arrived   the   day  before, 
^'^cnly,  and  with  &  smile,  designed,  perhaps, 
^^^>ver  a  degree  of  hesitation  which   I  had 
remarked  in  him  oa  any  former  occasion, 


e 


III. 
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^'  The  Prince  de  Soubise  informs  me,  i 
Monsieur,  that  he  and  the  Duke  de  Ri 
have  vainly  attempted  to  make  you  in  lo 
a  court,  where  you  need  only  appear  ii 
to  be  courted.'* 

I  replied  that  it  was  true ;  and  then,  re 
all  I  had  before  said  to  the  above^me 
persons,  entered  more   fully   into  my 
for  refusing,  than  I  had  thought  proper 
with  them. 

"  Ay !  but  how  do  you  know  your  f< 
will  not  be  mended  at  court?" 

'*  Why,  my  dear  Marquis,*^  I  replied,  lai 
"  if  you  will  insure  me  an  accession  of  : 
by  frequenting  the  court  of  your  aover 
certainly  will  go  to  Lord  Stormont  th 
moment,  and  request  him  to  present  me 
next  public  day  ; — no  one  in  the  world 
assure  you,  entertain  a  greater  fancy  thi 
to  make  a  fortune.  Only  show  the  wi 
follow,  depend  on  it  I  Let  me»  bowet 
pretty  certain  before-hand  that  it  will  m 
the  lottery,  I  must  confess,  has  sickened 
rash  experiments." 


THE  £LOP£M£NT. 


^8ten  attentively  to  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you,  my  ^^1^.  ^en(]^  and  I  will  instruct  you  in 

^^  Intrigues  now  going  on  at  Versailles ;  and 
^^Qh  DO  one  not  belonging  to  the  court  knows 
^ytking  about 

^  You  must  be  aware  that  our  king,  Louis 
^  %  has,  throughout  life,  been  a  great  follower 
^  the  £Eur  sex.  Though  now  an  old  man,  his 
^^^tUiration  of  women  remains  undiminished.  It 
'^  been  remarked  that,  even  in  youth,  whatever 
^<>iiian  was  the  reigning  favourite  was  sure  to 
^^t^tain  an  entire  and  absolute  empire  over  his 
'^Und;  which,  though  in  many  respects  well 
Sifted,  is  anything  but  vigorous;  age  has  not 
^^SBened,  as  you  may  suppose,  its  natural  weak- 


^  It  is  not  that  after  an  intercourse  of  two  or 
%hree  months  he  retains  the  slightest  degree  of 
lofe  for  his  mistress ;  but  indolence,  a  desire  of 
^Bse,  a  fear  of  change,  a  disUke  of  not  seeing 
^ibout  him  to-day  that  which  surrounded  him 
yesterday,  and  of  thus  having  his  ideas  and 
habits  broken  in  upon,  are  so  excessive,  that  any 
woman  who  can  once  contrive  to  insinuate  her- 

b2 


Tin:  i:u)Pi:mem. 

<elf  into  his  confidence,  and  adminiater  tc»  >J^v 

vanity  and  daily  comforts,  is  sure  to  rule  him  '^^    -  ith 
an  absolute  authority.     It  was  so  with  Mada-ZTiV 
de  C'hatelroux,  it  was  so  with  Madame  de  Po  «3- 
padour,  and  will,  there  is   great  reason  to  ie^Lt, 
h('  the  same  with  this  Madame  du  Barri.  unle^^^^ 
.>unie  of  us  prevent  it,  by  getting  her  supplante</ 
in  his  affection,  before  it  is  too  late." 

lie  paused  a  moment,  and  looked  at  me,  ^^^^ 
renuiined  silently  wondering  how  it  could  po^ 
sibly  signify  to  f/ie,  who  was  the  king's  niistr«^ 
anil  wily  he  should  think  it  necessary  to  ^"^ 
iiui  so  much  information  on  the  subject.  "^ 
continued, — 

'*  At  the  death  of  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
Majesty  seemed  to  give  up  all  intention  of 
ing  an  acknowledged  mistress,  and  to  be  satis 
with  the  produce  of  the  Parv  aux  Cerfs^  or  w 
anv  one  Le  Bd  chose  to  introduce  to  him.    1 
arrangement  of  things  was  by  no  means 
rible  to  the  court,  in  which  there  was  not  a  fei 
having  pretensions  to  beauty,  who  did  not  aspi 
to  Madame  de  Pompadour*s  vacant  place, 
r^umerable  intrigues  were  set  on  foot  and 
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'^S  time  carried  on  without  the  least  appa- 

*  ^Ucoess ;  the  king  seemed  obstinately  bent 
^^arting  the  contrivers,  and  on  keeping  his 

**  /,  for  my  part,  was  not  idle ;  when  you 
^  last  at  Paris,  you  recollect  how  frequently 
^t  to  Versailles  ? — I  was  then  deeply  en- 
$<ed  in  a  plan  for  giving  his  Majesty  a  perma- 
)t  mistress.^ 

*You  really  were!"  I  exclaimed;  "then 
t  which  I  heard,  and  would  not  credit, 
(,  it  appears,  nevertheless  true !  —  I  he- 
e  I  can  make  all  due  and  proper  allowance 
difierent  customs  and  ways  of  thinking  in 
srent  countries;  but  I  confess  you  really 
tie  me !  What,  a  gentleman  of  your  high 
h  and  bearing  to  dabble  in  such  intrigues  !*' 

•  Why  not  ? — there  are  none  who  would  not 
e  acted  in  the  like  manner : — I  was  doing  his 
festy  a  service;  ay,  and  a  good  thing 
old  it  have  been  for  himself,  and  for  all  the 
fft,  and  all  the  kingdom  too,  had  /  succeeded 
her  than  that  fellow  Le  Bel,  who  has  con- 
'ed  to  palm  off  upon  him  a  low  creature  of  his 


:*j^ 


t  Till  i:i0PE3rTvr. 

■TT   .-[jsf: — ^r--?  :•:  his  relations  I  beliere,  . 

—--  Tin  Tr-r*  kii'rwTs.     /.  a:  least,  would  ha^c«S^%A  v\3 

Tr-;ci'>:c  :b»  k:::^  :o  a  ^ntlewoman." 

-  -.■?£  rrx-:--"  I  izzuirei  **who  is  this  Men- 
-  •?  :r  l-»  ?^1  vb:  take*  on  him  la  beiie  part-^ 
v»f  ^:^^.r^'*lrr  :— ^»  c:  purveyor?" 

-  '•'^'i*:  -5  be?" — wbv,  be  is  the  verv  sreatest 


*£>;•£  ir.i:  e^v^  ^vec :  the  kind's  premier  valef-^j,         *^^ 
:f- -T^Tirrf-  ^b:*  bivin^   somewhere  or  otbc^^_^^j^ 
iriri   i ±i:s  M^iezioiselie  Lange's great beautj 
*   ?•  :*   fe^   her.   thought  she  would  suit 
.   —:•->:.  i:?i    rbcais^  her  an   intenriew  wL^i^ 
:••:    X  r^.  wbr*  •x'rsg  over  head  and  can  id 
f.  t^ArIish«  her  at  once  in  the  prwi** 
jrjj-nr-fcs  iz  Versailles,  where^   it  is  kfiA 
?Cf  ▼--11 5o:a  b^  too  firmlv  seated  for  remoi«*' 
?••  rb«*  Kits'  seenss  to  become  more  and i^ 
:Trtr«:cr«c  ct  fa«  everr  dav." 

>tS1  I  WHS  j^riectlv  at  a  loss  to  dmne  '^ 
{'^  tb-ii;.  cc  2de«d  acy  part  of  it,  signified  to 
l>.-'  iecLiI  was  in  itself  iaterestiiig  enouglii 

ru- > :  coe  always  likes  to  hear  how  dmigB 

^.  .rx  vx:  ia  hifh  quartcars^  and  al  anj 

"rrf  s'-Jv'ti  an  account  wdoM  have  ddightod 


.-A 


£  "."atT 
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^^^    ^^  I  wanted  extremely  to  find  out  how 

'orld  it  could  be  made  to  dove^tail  in  with 

^^        ^or  raising  my  fortunes,  a  thing,  by-lhe- 

^^  long  had  a  strange  predilection  for 

^^^plishing:  I  always  fancied  I  could  spend 

^^He  with  so  much  ease  and  dignity,  with 

^^  pleasure  to  myself  and  benefit  to  others. — 

"  not  every  one,  let  me  tell  you,  who  can  use 

^^oe  well ;   it  requires  a  high  education,  in- 

^^l«et^  fine  feelings,  delicacy  of  mind,  tact,  a 

«H|ek  apprehension  of  good  and  evil,  and  some 

^ler  qualities  besides,  to  enable  a  man  to  taste 

^e  enjoyment  in  the  gifts  of  fortune.     Fortune 

^  <rf  no  use  to  a  clown ;  on  the  contrary,  it  in- 

• 

toes,  and  makes  him  more  clownish  and  con- 
^>Qinpdble  than  he  was  before,  and  this  perhaps 
^  why  clowns  so  often  possess  fortunes  whilst 
tt^eir  betters  want  it ;  an  even  balance  being  thus 
maintained  throughout ;  compensation  partout^ 
— it  is  a  law  of  nature. — I  could  not  help  inter- 
cepting the  Marquis  with  some  slight  degree  of 
c^patience^    and  asking  him    to    explain  his 
^^^aning. 

**  Patience,  Monsieur,  hear  me  out !   Madame 
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own  class;— one  of  his  relations  I  believe,  if 
the  truth  were  known.  /,  at  least,  would  ban 
introduced  the  king  to  a  gentlewoman." 

"  And  pray,"  I  inquired,  "  who  is  this  Mon- 
sieur Le  Del,  who  takes  on  him  la  belle  part- 
es honourable  office  of  purreyor?" 

"  \\*ho  is  he?" — why,  he  is  the  very  preatol  J 
rascal  that  e^■er  lived ;  the  king's  premier  valet  j 
de-chambre,  who,  having  somewhere  or  otbv 
heard  of  this  Mademoiselle  Lange's  great  beantj^ 
went  to  see  her,  thought  she  would  suit  !■ 
purpose,  and  obtained  her  an  interview  wA 
the  King,  who,  falling  over  head  and  eanii 
love,  established  her  at  once  in  the  prinH 
apartments  at  Versailles,  where,  it  is  feani ' 
she  will  soon  be  too  firmly  seated  for  remonl; 
for  the  King  seems  to  become  more  and  nff 
enamoured  of  her  every  day." 

Still  I  was  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  diniie  b^ 
all  this,  or  indeed  any  part  of  it^  signified 
'Hie  detail  was  in  itself  interesting  enougfai 
tainly;  one  always 
going  on  in 
time  such  on 
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own  class;— one  of  his  relations  I  beliere,  iv^ 
the  truth  were  known.     /,  at  least,  would  have 
introduced  the  king  to  a  gentlewoman.  *" 

"  And  pray,'*  I  inquired,  "  who  is  this  Mon- 
sieur  Le  Bel,  who  takes  on  him  la  belle  part-^ 
the  honourable  office  of  purveyor?" 

«  Who  is  he?" — why,  he  is  the  very  greatest 
rascal  that  ever  lived ;  the  king's  premier  valet- 
de-chambre,  who,  having  somewhere  or  oth^ 
heard  of  this  Mademoiselle  Lange's  great  beauty, 
went  to  see  her,  thought  she  would  suit  his 
purpose,  and  obtained  her  an  interview  with 
the  King,  who,  falling  over  head  and  ears  in 
love,  established  her  at  once  in  the  private 
apartments  at  Versailles,  where,  it  is  feared, 
she  will  soon  be  too  firmly  seated  for  removal; 
for  the  King  seems  to  become  more  and  more 
enamoured  of  her  every  day," 

Still  I  was  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  divine  how 
all  this,  or  indeed  any  part  of  it,  signified  to  mMp 
The  detail  was  in  itself  interesting  enough,  oer* 
tainly ;  one  always  likes  to  hear  how  things  are 
going  on  in  high  quarters,  and  at  any  oChir 
time  such  an  account  would  have  delighted  me; 
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^^  was,  I  wanted  extremely  to  find  out  how 
the  world  it  could  be  made  to  dove-tail  in  with 
^  plan  for  raising  my  fortunes,  a  thing,  by-the- 
^%  I  had  long  had  a  strange  predilection  for 
^^^Qomplishing :  I  always  fancied  I  could  spend 
^  fortune  with  so  much  ease  and  dignity,  with 
*Uch  pleasure  to  myself  and  benefit  to  others. — 
It  is  not  every  one,  let  me  tell  you,  who  can  use 
^  fortune  well ;   it  requires  a  high  education,  in- 
tellect, fine  feelings,  delicacy  of  mind,  tact,  a 
^oick  apprehension  of  good  and  evil,  and  some 
other  qualities  besides,  to  enable  a  man  to  taste 

^txe  enjoyment  in  the  gifts  of  fortune.     Fortune 

• 

'^  of  no  use  to  a  clown ;  on  the  contrary,  it  in- 
J^^X"teB,  and  makes  him  more  clownish  and  con- 

^^'itiptible  than  he  was  before,  and  this  perhaps 

• 

^  vby  clowns  so  often  possess  fortunes  whilst 
*^^ir  betters  want  it ;  an  even  balance  being  thus 
^^ntained  throughout ;  compensation  partouU 
*^it  is  a  law  of  nature. — I  could  not  help  inter- 
^^Irting  the  Marquis  with  some  slight  degree  of 
^^^patience^  and  asking  him  to  explain  his 
Leaning. 
**  Patience,  Monsieur,  hear  me  out !   Madame 
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du  Barri,  a  woman  of  the  very  lowest  stage  in 
society,  is  as  much  hated  and  despised  by  the 
majority  of  the  court,  on  account  of  the  obscurity 
of  her  family,  as  she  is  envied  and  feared  for 
beauty  and  talents,  and  for  the  influence  which 
these  enable  her  daily  to  acquire  over  the  King^s 
mind. 

^^  At  present  her  situation  is  precarious.  Con- 
fined to  the  private  apartments  of  the  palace, 
and  unacknowledged^  she  possesses  no  apparent 
political  power;  and  being  thus  without  the 
means  of  rewarding  partisans,  can  form  no  solid 
party.  This  she  feels;  and,  seeing  that  her 
situation  is  a  slippery  one,  depending  upon  aDj 
momentary  caprice  of  fortune,  is  now  moving 
heaven  and  earth,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Kings 
consent  to  be  presented  at  court,  and  thus  beei^ 
publicly  recognised  as  appertaining  to  his  £Emul^ 

''If  these  intrigues  are  successful,  she 
insure  a  continued  residence  at  VersiulleS)  ukt^^^ 
the  King's  death  enables  the  Dauphin  toej«^^ 
her.  But,  inasmuch  as  she  is  anxious  to 
this  honour,  so  is  the  majority  of  the  court 
sirous  of  preventing  her  from  obtaining  it;  all 
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^^   Motion  and  activity,   bustle   and    intrigue, 

^^^ughout  the  palace ;  nothing  is  to  be  heard 

^H  one  side  but  the  approaching  presentation ; 

*^^  on  the  other,  but  the  grand  scandaie  of 

^^g  such  a  woman  received  at  court 

^  The  King's  feunily,  that  is,  the  Dauphin  and 

^^  Princesses — ^for  the  Comtes  de  Provence 

^d  d^Artois  seem  to  concern  themselves  but 

■ittle  about  the  matter — are   full  of  invectives 

^S^nst  the  fiavourite,  and  declare  loudly  they 

^^ver  will   receive   her;    whilst   the   Duke  de 

^^^oiseul,  his  family,  and  all  his  party,  speak  of 

^^  in  terms  of  the  deepest  indignation. 

*'  Some  others  again,  Manpeau,  L'abbe  Terry, 
^*^d  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  being  favourable  to 
^^^  presentation,  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
^^Uike  the  King  give  consent;  whilst  he,  poor 
^\d  man  !  wishing  it  with  aU  his  heart  and  soul, 
i^eds  galled  enough  at  not  being  suffered  to  re- 
crive   openly  at  his  palace  one,  whom  he  is 
known  privately  to  honour  with  his  affection; 
and  yet  possesses  not  su£Scient  energy  of  cha- 
racter to  bra¥e  the  epigrams,  satire,  and  abuse, 
which  he  is  very  sure  will  be  showered  on  him, 

b5 
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immediately  he  consents.      He  is   undeci 
will  neither  grant,  nor  absolutely  refuse, 
(iu  Band's  request,  which  makes  many  peo 
say,  he  dares  not  allow  of  her  presentation. 

'^  Now,  my  good  friend,  if  during  all  this 
motion,  some  other  female,  possessing  sufficient 
charms  to  captivate  the  old  monarch,  and  hoI<^ 
ing  such  a  station  in  society,  that  the  prejudices 
of  the  courtiers  would  not  be  wounded  by  see- 
ing her  at  V^ersailles,  were  to  present  herse" 
there,  she  would  be  gladly  received  by  *** 
parties,  and  soon  obtain  over  the  King*s  tfipA 
an  influence  enabling  her  not  only  to  secure  ^ 
immense  fortune  for  herself,  but  also  to  make  t^^ 
of  all  her  friends  and  connexions." 

The  Marquis  had  said  nothing  which  ougb  ^ 

have  surprised  me ;  indeed,  I  don't  know  tha^ 

did    surprise    me,    for  as   much    as   he  H^^^ 

told  me  I  had  before  heard  from   Lord  Sf"^ 

mont  and   others,  of  the  way  of  going  on 

_  ftp, 

Versailles;  yet  I  could  not  but  think  it  odd,  t« 
that  he  should  thus  take  the  trouble  to  re 
the  private  court-history  to  a  foreigner;  I  oo 
not  guess  to  what  it  tended.    I  begin 
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'^^'^^Dgely — I  could  not  tell  why ;  yet  I  replied, 
*^th  an  affected  calmness,  • 

**  From  the  little  I  have  seen  of  the  females 
'^Hiiposmg  the  court,  there  are  many  of  them 
^hose  beauty  might  captivate  angels ;  why  do 
^ou  not  make  an  essay  with  them  f  I  hear, — 
Indeed  from  what  you  yourself  tell  me,  I  see — 
^t  they  are  not  over-scrupulous  on  these  points; 
^ther  they  nor  their  husbands." 

**  Very  true,'"  replied  the  Marquis,  "  but  you 
Kinst  know  that  the  King  has  seen  them^  and  the 
*ke  of  them,  around  him  for  the  last  century, — 
"^n  them  so  long  that  he  is  sick  of  the  very 
^ht  of  them.     His  Majesty  is  what  we  call 
^'oar^,  satiated,  disgusted,  with  all  he  beholds; 
^  wants  something  fresh,  new,  piquante,  to  give 
^  turn  to  his  dulled  imagination,  and  enliven  it 
Yon  have  no  idea  of  the  ennuh  the  langour,  the 
depression  of  spirit,   and  the  lassitude  of  all 
dnngs,  which  overwhelm  him ;  a  young,  beautiful 
emale^  of  habits,  ideas,  ways  of  thinking  and 
eting,  different  from  what  he  has  been  habituated 
J  see— capricious,   perhaps,  but  at  the  same 
ime  alert  to  forestall  his  wishes,  and  minister  to 
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his  daily  comfort,  would  have  it  in  her  power  \ 
cure  this  malady.'" 

"  Good  Heaven  !"  I  exclaimed,  "no  wondei^ 
that  certain  philosophers,  reflecting  on — no,  I  will  V 
not  say  the  depravity,  but  the  weakness  of  hu-    * 
man  nature,  have  wept !    Here  is  the  King,  how 
good  he  must  have  been  by  nature  !  what  traits 
of  kind-heartedness  arc  related   of  him  !      In 
youth  he  was  called  ^  the  beloved,'  ^  Louis  le  bien 
aimi.^    Yet  now  to  what  a  state  has  weakness 
reduced  him ;  how  he  is  fallen ! — how  hated — 
despised — cursed !  how,  if  he  have  a  spark  of 
good  feeling  left,  he  must  needs  curse  himself ! 
He  who  possessed  such  a  vast  power — ay,  and 
more  than  power — such  a  will  also  to  do  good, 
nevertheless  produces  evil  only.     It  is  melan- 
choly to  think  of  it !" 

I  seemed  to  look  on  this  matter  in  a  light 
altogether  different  from  what  the  Marquis  ex- 
pected or  wished.  Indeed,  considering  the  man, 
it  was  not  very  wise  of  me  to  talk  in  that  man- 
ner ;  but  one  of  my  faults,  or  rather,  of  my  great- 
est absurdities  through  UISb;  one  of  which  I  have 
never  even  yet  quite  cured  myself  has  been  that 
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^  tiot  appropriating  my  cooTersation  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  persons  I  was  addressing,  but  to 
'^^aaim  with  a  clown  as  if  speaking  to  a  philoso- 
Pb«r;  to  address  a  profligate  courtier  as  though 
'te  were  a  grave  divine ;  and  on  matters  relative 
to  my  own  feeling,  to  forget  whether  I  poured 
them  forth  before  a  poet  or  to  a  pig :  and  then, 
perceiving  a  vacant  stare  of  wonder  on  the 
^countenance  of  my  auditor,  to  turn  aside  and 
^Ting  my  hand  in  sorrow,  and  exclaim,  ^^  How 
solitary  I  am !" 

The  Marquis  replied,  that  he  could  by  no 
*^«ins  understand  why  the  King  did  wrong  in 
^'^^Iding  himself  by  such  means  of  so  troublesome 
^  Companion  as  ennuu 

^  Do  not  mistake  me,  Marquis,^*  I  answered, 
I  have  not  lived  in  the  world,  and  studied  man- 
'^ind,  and  seen  the  many  temptations  to  which  it 
^  subjected,  without  having  learned  to  make 
Allowances ;  and,  above  all,  I  have  not,  I  trust, 
^^Iked  so  much  with  my  good  friend  Jean  Jacques, 
Without  reaping  some  profit  from  his  conversa- 
tion. I  feel  less  execration  for  the  King,  than 
)Mty ;  and  pity  with  me  is  no  arrogant  feeling, 
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but  a  gentle  one  ;  I  am  grieved  that  one  so  xa^ 
turally  good  should  have  been  driven  by  citcuiiv^ 
stances  into  evil.   It  was  di£Scult  to  resist  the^' 
many  temptations  spread  before  him,  I  admit:  ' 
yet  if  he  had  resisted,  how  great  would  have  been 
his  reward !    and  it  gives  me  pain  to  think,  that 
be  should  mbs  this  recompense.     But  why,  let 
me  inquire,  is  it  that  you  thus  instruct  me  in  the 
mysteries  of  Versailles?  It  is  quite  clear,  that, 
even  were  I  so  disposed,  which  I  am  not,  by  any 
means,  I  can  assure  you,  to  meddle  in  an  intrigue 
of  this  nature,  my  quality  of  stranger  ill  fits  me 
for  carrying  it  on.    I  was  in  hopes,"  I  added 
laughing,  ^^  you  were  going  to  point  out  some 
(}uick   and  easy  method  of  making  a  fortune. 
You  promised    this;   I  begin  to  feel    disap- 
pointed.'' 

"  Why  really,"  replied  the  Marquis,  **  your 
notions  on  these  subjects,  as  also  on  many 
others,  seem  to  be  so  very  different  from  any  I  have 
hitherto  heard  given  out,  that  I  begin  to  despair 
doing  anything  for  you«  What!  you  would 
not,  you  say,  be  engaged  in  such  an  affair,  even 
though  it  regarded  only  a  woman  indiflerent  ta^ 
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^  ^Ccmiiected  with  yourself !  what  then,"— 
Wse\ie  laughed  as  if  he  were  speaking  only  in 
M  ^irhat,  should  you  be  required  to  surrender 

J^  own  wife  ?  I  suppose 

^fia!     Monsieur,    what   is    the    matter? 

Tour  cheeks  and  lips  are  quite  pale.     Are  you 

loertainly  had,  before  this  period,  begun  to 

^itotain  some  £Gdnt  imaginings,  that  the  Mar- 

^luis  wanted  to  lift  Beatrice  to  the  high  honour 

^  which  he  spoke ;  and  I  had  consequently  re- 

^^fed  to  keep  on  my  guard  in  future,  and  not 

^^m  to  understand  him  at  present  But  never  did 

■*■  iUnk  Ae  would  even  in  this  ambiguous  way  have 

f^fntposed  it     I  fancied  he  expected  me  to  do  so, 

^*<i  I  therefore  contented  myself  with  fghting 

^iff  the  question :  when  therefore  he  uttered  the 

^^^QOer  sentence,  falling  back  on  my  seat,    I 

^^^'^^ssed  my  arms  upon  my  bosom  and  sate  look- 

^  at  him  with  a  feeling  of  mixed  indignation 

^^  astonishment  I  felt  the  blood  leave  my  fdx*e 

^^  One  moment,  and  at  the  next  riee  and  rush 

^^^<Ul  to  cover  it  with  blushes.     He  placed  his 

^^^^  on  mine;  but  I  shook  it  off,  and  instead  of 
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answering  his  inquiry  respecting  my  health,  v 
plied  to  his  former  question. 

**  What  should  I  think,  Marquis  !  why  I  shoult^* 
think  that  he  who  made  me  such  a  proposal  de-^ 
signed  to  put  on  me  the  most  bitter  affront  h^ 
could  devise,  and  I  should  resent  it  a  manner^ 
which ^" 

"  Ay,  ay,'  my  dear  friend,  interrupted  the  Mar — 
quis,  laughing  heartily,    "  that  is,  if  it  were  * 
done  seriously ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  jest  and  earnest    Mine  was  the  former, 
as  you  ought  to  have  seen.^ 

^'  Jest,  Marquis  !"  I  said,  heaving  a  deep  sigh 
at  being  ttuis  partly  eased  from  the  burthen  of 
my  apprehension.  ^'  You  were  only  in  jest !  it 
was  a  cruel  one  !  it  was  not  right  to  make  it ; 
no,  no— I  shall  not  take  offence,  if  none  were 
designed ;  no — none  in  the  world.*'  And  then 
I  remained  silent 

^'  O  certainly  not,"  replied  the  Marquis^  ^  cer- 
tainly not:  you  Englishmen  are  so  confound- 
edly serious,  that  you  take  every  thing  au  pkd 
de  la  lettre :  there^s  no  knowing  how  to  deal  with 
you.      Everybody  receives  everything  in  jeit 
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^  ^aris — if  8  the  mode.     Had  I  said  the  same 
^  ^  Parisian,  he  would  have  laughed  outright, 
^ot  turned  pale,  as  though  he  were  sick  and  go- 
^gto&intr 

*'  Ay,  ay,  so  do  I  too,  now  I  find  you  are 

^*^ly  in  jest;  but  what  would  your  Parisian 

^4\re  said  had  you  been  in  earnest — as,  for  a 

^c^ment,  I  was  fool  enough  to  imagine  you  were 

^IVhat  would  he  have  done  then!" 

^  Done  !   why,  if  he  liked  the  proposal,  as  it 

« 

^     «  hundred  to  one  would  be  the  case,  he  would 
*^^^e  thanked  me,  to  be  sure,  and  laughed  for 

■ 

•'^^li^.    If  it  had  not  suited  him, — which  is  ex- 

lely   improbable, — he   would  have  politely 

'^Bnked  me  for  the  preference,  and  expressed 

ief  at  not  being  able  to  benefit  by  my  friend- 

^p.    He  then  would  laugh  also ; — both  would 

"^^^jgb ;  not  a  bit  of  anger.     Now,  seriously  tell 

e,  what  would   one  of  your  countrymen   do, 

such  a  thing  were  proposed  in  earnest  ?* 

By  this  time  I  had  somewhat  recovered  my 

^^*^^u&quillity ;  and  thinking  it  would  be  silly  to  ap- 

very  funereal  and  lachrymose,  when  my 

ipanion  was  laughing,  replied. 
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<'  It's  difficult  to  say  what  he  would  da 
doubt   if  such    a    thing  ever  was    pro 
There's  no  precedent,  to  my  knowledge,  to  g^ 

by.     But  I  think, do  you  know  any  Irishl^ 

men?" 

^^  No^  but  have  heard  of  them ;  they  are  tf^ 
strange  set,  are  they  not  ?* 

^^  Yes,  they  are  comical  lads  enough,  but  mostS- 
delightful  ones ;  have  so  much  wit  at  command, « 
and  humour ;  they  rather  resemble  the  French,  m 
I  think.     Two  of  them  being  engaged  in  con*  ' 
versation,  something  was  said  by  one»  which 
violently  offended  the  other,  who  then  qmetly 
placing  his  elbow  on  the  table,  rested  his  cheek 
on  his  arm,  and,  looking  the  first  stedbstly  in 
the  face,  replied, 

^<  ^  Now  I  tell  you  what,  Pat,  I  tell  you 
what,  my  good  fellow ! — I  see  clearly  as  noon* 
day  how  it  is  with  you;  matters  have  oome 
to  such  a  pass,  do  you  see,  that  as  sure  as  Vm 
alive  you're  an  impudent  scoundrel;  and  you 

don't  know  what  you'd  be  at,  and  be  d d 

to  you !    and  so  ifs  quite  certun  that  one  of  us 
two  must  go  out  of  the  window ;  and  £uth  ifs 
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^  J.'    Widx  that  he  rose,  caught  him  up  by  the 

and  chucked  him  out  T 
^c  ChudLed  him  out ! — what,  out  of  the  win- 

**  Ay  I  fairly  out  of  the  window  /"" 

^  What,  on  the  stones  ?  did  he  make  no  ob- 
jection to  this  ?— -what  became  of  him  afterwards? 
' — ^hzt  did  he  do  7* 

^  Farther  the  deponent  goeth  not ;  but  I  take 
it  for  granted  he  had  some  bones  broken*  This 
ia  what  would  very  likely  happen  to  any  one 
making  die  proposal  you  mention,  to  an  English 
9eiitleman«* 

^What,^  said  the  Marquis  continuing  to 
^^^ugh,  ^  as  a  reward  for  wishing  to  push  his 
fortune  in  the  world  ?" 

^  His  fortune,  oh  I"  I  could  not  help  laughing 
^o^j,- — «  he  might,"  I  said,  "  certainly  behave 
^ith  greater  politeness  if  he  liked  it,  and  reply 
^^mperately  with  Charles  the  Second, 

'  King  Charles  at  present  having  no  need^ 
Thanks  you  as  much  as  if  he  did.' 

^e  might  do  this,  no  doubt,  if  he  chose,  but  I 
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don't  think  he  would — a  man  might  safely 

fifty  to  one  against  it*"  jk}vm 

"  What,"  he  asked  "  do  you  say  about  K,  ^^  -i 
Charles  ?  I  do  not  quite  understand  that*' 

"  Oh  !  I  must  explain : — one  of  our  kin^ 


Charles  the  Second,  used  often  to  be  plagued 
by  his  parliaments,  which  would  not  grant  s}i\f^ 
plies  of  money  but  on  very  onerous  condition^^ 
terms  such  as  ^  majesty  might  not  endure.'  Thi  S 
made  the  King  extremely  angry ;  and  on 
some  grant,  or  some  promise  of  a  grant,  was  -^ 
made  on  such  hard  provisos,  that  his  Majesn^'^ 
thought  proper  to  refuse  the  bill  altogether  ** 
whereupon.  Lord  Rochester,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  a  humble  petition  from  the  House 
Commons  to  the  King,  wrote  a  few  lines,  whief 
by-the-bye  I  do  not  quite  remember,  but  wbic 
ended  somehow  in  this  manner: 


'  And  let  your  Majesty  depend^ 
That  if  he  will  but  condescend 
To  take  our  counsel^  and  lay  down 
Hifl  kingship^  dignity,  and  crown, 
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^  il  make  him  for  the  time  to  come, 
^  greatest  pritice  in  Christendom/ 

^  Very  modest  proposal  an  answer,  sup- 

^  be  from  the  King,  but  in   hct  writ- 

^  ^  same  author,  was  contained  in  ttie 

***      ^  first  quoted." 

^hat   was    a    fietscinating   court  of    your 

'^  the  Second.    No  wonder  !  the  King  and 

^^  of  his  nobility  had  lived  at  Paris.     They 

^^  here  to  gain  wit,  and  returned  home  to 

'^Hlen   their   countrymen  with    a   display  of 
it* 

^  Ay,  and  offend  them  with  a  show  of  such 
rtfligacy  as  bad  never  before  appeared  in 
^^land.  I  doubt  i^  even  in  thf)se  days,  any 
^^  however  much  he  might  have  wished  it, 
^'^Uld  have  dared  to  accept  your  proposal.  The 
''^lisb  are  naturally  domestic,  and  place  their 
"^i^f  happiness  in  fire-side  comforts.  In  truth, 
^t  signify  riches,  rank,  and  power,  to  a  man 
H^  has  lost  his  home,  or  that  which  makes 
^^e  delightful, — his  companion, — her  who 
^^"es  his  pleasures,  soothes  his  griefs,  and 
to  his  hourly  comforts?^ 
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"  LfOse  her  !*•  exclaimed  the  Marquis — "  wK 
do  you  mean,  my  dear  friend — Tu  Dieu! — ^l*  - 
her !  on  the  contrary,  you  would  gain  her — ^^ 
would  have  her  more  than  ever  to  yoursell 
have  heard  you  say  your  father  uses  you  v  - 
ungenerously.    The  old  King  cannot  live 
ever,  and,  when  he  dies,  you  will  be  able  to 
joy,  together,  the  fortune  made  during  his  M 
Lose  her — no,  no !  What,  then,  are  we  living 
India,  where  wives  and  favourite  mistresses  fli 
themselves  on  a  funeral  pile  ?  or  in  the  la^ 
where  Sindbad  the  sailor  was  buried  alive  in 
pit  with  his  wife,  because  she  chose  to  die  firs' 
No,  parbleu !  we  are  a  good  deal  too  civilised  f 
that  r 

So  then,  after  all,  thought  I — and  was  goii 
to  speak,  but  checked  myself  for  the  fit  mome 
for  speaking  it  was  passed — this  is  no  jest  aib 
all !  In  fact,  I  could  not  but  observe  that  d 
Marquis  had  inadvertently  sUpped  the  knot  ai 
let  tlie  cat  escape ;  from  a  general  propodtk 
had  jumped  unawares  to  my  pariicuiar  on 
It  was  not  he  nor  they  who  would  do  so  and  m 
but — you  would  have  her  more  to  younelf;' 
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'^  ^ould  enjoy  the  fortune  you  would  make, — 

^8ofi)rth;  however,   I  held  my  peace,  and 

^  kept  the  peace,  or  rather  I  changed  the 

^^veraation,  and  shortly  afterwards  took  leave 

^  the  Marquis  and  returned  home. 

On  walking  towards  our  hotel  I  thought  over 
^  adventure ; — "  Gramercy,  seigneur  P*  I  said 
to  myself  ^  a  very  pleasant  jest,  no  doubt,  is 
yours,  as  it  now  stands,  and  I'll  take  good  care 
It  shall  never  turn  to  a  serious  one;  I  shall 
keep  a  sharp  look  out  on  you,  in  future,  depend 
on  it" 

I,  of  course,  never  mentioned  the  conver- 
sation to  Beatrice ;  to  have  done  so,  would  be 
^delicate,  as  it  could  not,  I  thought,  an- 
swer any  good  purpose.  Had  /  indeed  been 
^rced  to  quit  Paris,  and  leave  her  there  alone, 
the  case  would  have  been  different  I  should 
then  have  considered  it  prudent  to  warn  her 
^  the  danger:  but  as  it  was,  I  had  my  own 
^es  sufficiently  open  tor  her  protection.  I 
«Ooked  differently  on  the  matter,  on  different 
^ys,  and  in  different  moods;  sometimes  I  felt  a 
fixture  of  indignation  and  fear,  at  others,  in  a 
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full  confidence  of    Beatrice's  affection, 
half  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  coolness  c 
proposal 

Ay !  it  was  very  well  for  me  to  lauf 
was  sure  of  Beatrice ;  but  it  is  not  every  on< 
may  venture  to  laugh  on  such  occasions, 
no  means  recommend  the  generality  of  fc 
laugh,  when  they  have  pretty  ^ives  at 
Let  them  remember  what  our  friend  Pope  i 
women  say  of  themselves: — 

**  Yet  did  not  wicked  custom  so  contrive^ 
We  'ould  be  the  best  good-natured  things  all 

But  at  Paris  there  is  no  wicked  custom 
triving  anything  whatever,  inimical  to  tb 
pensities  of  a  fair  female. 

There  every  one  pretty  woman  is  at  1 
to  do  just  as  she  wills.  If  she  wills  well,— 
if  she  wills  ill,— why  it's  well  all  the 
Now,  it  is  Heaven  alone  who  knows  whi 
woman  will  will,  —  ay,  or  any  man  c 
when  without  religious  support — ^which  i 
unusual  in  that  demoralised  city. — ^Thc 
best  prayer  we  any  of  us  can  put  up^  mo 
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■**>  «Dd  night,  «— "  Lead  us  not^  O  Lord, 
'"te  temptatioQ  T  Certunly,  I  would  not  advise 
^y  miD,  possening  a  pretty  wife,  to  take  her 
^tnt.  If  be  have  an  ugly  one,  he  may  do 
**  be  likea — she  will  behave  very  well,  I  dare 
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CHAPTER  11. 

It  is  certainly  a  strange  thing  enough  that  on 
receiving  a  letter  without  exactly  knowing  froffl 
whom  it  comes,  a  man  should  sometimes  sit 
half  an  hour  over  it,  puzzling  and  puzzling,  tuiQ- 
ing  it  first  this  way,  then  that  way,  looking  ^ 
the  seal,  the  address,  the  post  mark,  the  if^ 
and  fold,  and  in  short  at  every  thing  about  i^ 
but  the  one  most  proper  for  making  the  desire 
discovery — that  is,  its  signature  on  the  in*^ 
Why  don't  he  open  the  letter  at  once,  I  woo^** 
without  making  such  a  fiiss,  and  losing  ^ 
time  so  absurdly? — Being  a  great  inqui'* 
into  causes,  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  one  ^ 
will  account  for  this. 

I  found  a  letter  lying  on  the  table;  I  txKH^u 
up.  "From  Lord  M eclenbury !  no;  * 
iSouthem  Courier  does  not  come  in  to-di^i  ^ 
sides,  the  post-mark  is*— is — London.'*  I  ti0^ 
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^  ^xkI  over  again,  and  amongst  other  stra- 
^^^1  squeezing  it  between  my  fingers,  peeped 

Rewriting  inside  without  being  able  to  re- 
^cile  the  two  facts  of  a  London  post-mark, 
^i  Lord  M edenbury^s  writing,  or  coming  to 
^y  other  conclusion  than  that, — ^it  was  very 
>dd!  At  last  I  did  that  which,  had  I  done  it  at 
^  would  have  spared  me  a  great  deal  of  use- 
^  trouble  and  conjecture — I  broke  the  seaL 

^  You  will  be  astonished,  by  dear  Bouverie,  to 
)e  my  name  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter  written 
om  London,  but  my  fsither  has  sent  me  here 
>  transact  some  very  important  family  business ; 
law-suit  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  death 

a  near  relation,  and  as  it  is  not,  as  I  told  you, 
tviaable  that  my  mother  should  quit  the  Madei- 
18  jnst  yet,  and  as  my  Gather  does  not  like  to 
are  her  there  alone,  he  has  commissioned  me 

arrange  matters  with  his  lawyers. 

^  I  arrived  here  only  three  days  ago,  one  of 
hich  was  Sunday;  so  I  have  as  yet  done  no 
onness ;  nor  do  I  know  anything  of  what  is 
EHng  on  in  this  city  of  sin,  smoke,  and  soot; 

c2 
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:.  v^over,  1  chanced  vestcrdav  to  meet  oo        J"^^ 

■  m 

Bridlington   friends   the    Lawsons ;    wh  ^ri  '^^ 
invself.  have  been   called  to  town  on  bir 


c^<^^/; 


i  r  a  short  time.  What  do  vou  think  ?  Av,  w^     ^  -^        '^^  y 


\ou  think?  Think  as  lonsr  as  vou  will  *-^  *  *"         *>  r 

never  think  what  it  is  vou  ousrht  to  think  ^»*  ^^^      v 

ii  vou  do  at  last  think  what  it  is,  still  voii->  ^~^      ^^/u, 

•   ^^^     ^.  ^ 

be  able  to  bethink,  what  to  think  of  it T^^       ^   ^*^    y 

a  terribly  intertwisted  mode  of  speech,  is  ir   ^^      ^^•'^   / 
— but  see  mv  authorit\\ 


"  And  old  Sylvamis  selfc  bcthinkes  not  what    - — 
*•  To  thinke  ot  thing  so  strange/' 

k 


*•  But  I  see  I  must  tell  you  what  it  isyi. 
you'll  never  guess. — You  remember,  don*t  ) 
— but  vou  must  not  tell  Beatrice — You  rem  ^^ 

m 

ber  that  in  a  letter,  which  you  showed  me  fif^^'*" 
Lady  Baby  to  her  daughter,  there  is  mentioC 
a  certain  Dr.  Simpson, — a  lusty  labourer  in  i^^ 
Lord's  vinevard,  with  whose  mode  and  mann 
of  preaching  and  praying  her  ladyslup  exp: 
herself  much   edified ; — ^indeed  she  and  aU 
world  have  reason  to  be  so,  for  he  is — I  mu^ 
inform  you — a  man  of  rare  merit,  who,  not  sati 


i 
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^th  expounding  the  doctrines  of  the  reli- 

of  the  Church,  as  laid  down  by  the  refor- 

^'Sy-^not  simply  confining  himself  to  preach- 

^ouT  Saviour,  his  divine  mission,  and  equally 

^nue  maxims ; — not  preaching  Christ  only — no, 

^i8  would  be  unworthy  of  such  a  genius, — 

^t  he  dealt   in  mystical  dogmas — which  are 

apposed  to  be  amazingly  edifying,  and  so  think 

^  whole  Tabernacle,  who  cast  up  their  eyes 

^  weep.  —  Well,   but  Fm  putting  the   cart 

before  the   horse, — my  poor  head  is  in  such 

>  whirl !  I  must  first  tell  you  about  her  lady- 

bip,  and  then  the  Doctor  shall  have  the  <  next 

Umout' 

^  You  must  know  that  Lady  Baby  and  her  little 
^  have»  for  some  time  now,  been  quarrel- 
^  and  fighting  together  like — to  use  a  fa- 
cilliar  expression, — cat  and  dog.  You  are  aware 
t  his  propensity  to  the  aristocratic  amusements 
f  hunting  and  racing.  Well ;  he  raced,  till, 
rithout  feeling  at  all  out  of  breath  he  became 
ery  low  in  pocket, — seigneurly  hunted  animals 
^hich  he  at  first  took  to  be  foxes,  but  bad  after- 
wards reason  to  suppose  were  only  devils    in 
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disguise^  who  had   taken  the  shape  of  fo^^ 

in    order   to  deceive   and   get   him  into  ^ 

Acuities.    For  after  a  certain  time  he  found 

had  run  to  the  devil's  door.    Pardon  the  a£^^ 

• 

sion,  if  you  please — ^there  was  no  resisting  ^ 

for  when  a  man  is  ruining  himself,  you  kn  ^ 
one  says,  *  He  is  running  to  the  devil.*  Nc::::^ 
the  part  of  the  business  which  Lady  Baby  t( 
most  to  heart  was,  that,  not  satisfied  with 
ning  himself  to  old  Nick,  he  obliged  her  to 
there  with  him.  This  she  thought  very  unkini 
in  short,  without  further  hope,  metaphor,  or  oth^^ 
figure  of  speech,  they  were  both  on  the  verge  C^ 
ruin, — and  she  didn't  like  it  Faith,  my  deat  ^ 
Bouverie,  if  they  goon  in  this  way  much  longer  '*' 
Lady  Baby,  mstead  of  making  settlements  on  your  ^ 
wife,  will  be  coming  to  you  to  supply  her  with  a 
morsel  of  bread.  I  hope  not, — ^but  time  is  the 
great  test  of  all  things. 

<<  Lady  Baby's  fondness  for  dear  William  was 
evidently  on  the  decline.  You  know  what  is  said 
of  Love, — that  uncertain  boy, — how  he  flies  out 
of  the  window  when  grim  Poverty  stalks  in  at  the 
door.     At  first  she  remonstrated; — no  effect 
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^         ^-     Again,  more  warmly ; — no  change. 

^rw         ^gT,  and  wept ; — he  walked  out  of  the 

As  a  last  effort,  she  put  herself  in  a 

r  ^^  and  scolded  him  roundly.     *  I,  who  was 

•^    Wod  as  to  marry  you — you  who  were  no- 

y^against  the  advice  of  ail  my  friends — ^well 

^%8eiTe  it — I  do.   Oh !  that  I  ever  could  have 

*^  such  a  fool !  Oh !  oh  !  oh  ! 

^'Mr.  Gigglington,  as  you  may  have  heard,  or 
T^faaps  indeed  remarked,  has  a  very  refined  and 
^dicate  nature,  so  took  all  this  very  much  to 
Wart ; — very  much  to  heart  indeed.  All  the 
Hood  of  all  the  Gigglingtons  mounted  into  his 
tice  in  a  minute ;  you  would  have  thought  he 
Wd  rubbed  it  with  Dragon'^s  root  paste,  prepared 
il  his  own  laboratory ;  it  became  so  red! — He 
9^  her  two  or  three  slaps  on  the  face,  and  left 
W  in  tears.     Now  for  the  doctor. 

''You  know  how  Martine  soliloquises  after  a 
'oinething  similar  sort  of  a  contest  with  Men- 
*^  Sgnarelle,  her  husband?  "  Je  scats  bie?i," 
^  says,  "  qu*une  femme  a  toujotirs  dans  ies 
•wn«  de  quoi  se  vender  d^un  mari ;  muis  c^eat 
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une  punition  trap    delicate    pour  mart 

dant  /"* 

'<  Whether  Lady  Baby,  having  a  higher  g 
of  her  spouse^s  dehcacy  on  such  point 
Madame  Martine  entertained  of  her's^  and 
fore  thought  she  could  revenge  her  wtg 
the  manner  rejected  as  inefficient  by  tl 
Madame  Martine,  or  whether  her  condi 
influenced  by  a  previously  conceived  c 
comes  not  within  my  knowledge ;  but  sui 
that,  returning  home  unexpectedly,  one 
Mr.  Gigglington  found  the  above-mei 
Divine  earnestly  expounding  some  contn 
points  of  scripture  to  his  lady, — passages 
admit  of  two  significations,  and  coneen 
nature  of  spiritual  love ;  in  the  considera 
which  question  they  were  both  so  deeph 
pied  as  not  to  hear  Mr.  Gigglington  ente 
he  stood  before  them  some  moments 
ceived,  and  astonished  both  at  the  Doctoi 
sence,  and  at  the  doctrine  he  deUvered 
however,   recovered  himself  shortly,  anc 

*  Moliere.— Le  Medecin  malgr6  luL 
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certain  salutations,    begged  him  to  leave  the 
house,  as  it  was  growing  late. 

**l  can't  tell  why,  but  some  people  are  extreme- 
'}' surprised  at  all  this.  I,  for  my  part,  perceive  no 
''^n  wbyy  if  Lady  Baby  was  taught  worldly  love 
v^  doctor  of  physic,  she  should  not  receive 
'^ns  in  spiritual  love  from  a  doctor  in  divinity : 
^  seems  to  me  fully  as  natural  as  the  other : 
*^tthe  world  says  not,  so  I  suppose  I  am  wrong, 
^nd  now,  my  good  fellow,  adieu.    I've  squan- 
dered away  half  the   morning  in   writing  this 
Nonsense,  and  have  not  another  minute  to  spare. 
^ve  my  love  to  Beatrice,  but  mind  you  do  not 
^Q  her  about  her  mother.     It  will  only  plague 

"  Meclenbuky. 

**P.S.  Your  father  is  in  town,  I  hear.  I'll  call 
^i^  him  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  and  write 
^**Oceming  my  visit  as  soon  as  I  can.^ 


c5 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Answering  Lord  Meclenbur}*'s  letter  im 
diatoly,  I  begged  him  for  heaven's  sake  tc 
to  my  father  as  often  as  he  possibly  could, 
represent  to  him  how  ill  he  was  behaving  to 
1  told  him  that  I  had  many  reasons, — though 
ston-  would  be  too  long  and  intricate  to  be  < 
tained  in  a  letter, — for  changing  my  good  op 
of  Mr.  Solomon  to  a  very  bad  one ;  and  for 
posing  that  under  pretence  of  furthering  flr 
t crests,  he  had  been  planning  schemes  ft 
own  profit 

In  support  of  this  I  just  mentioned  hi 
quaintance  ^ith  Curteis  and  his  projected 
riage  with  my  sister; — a  drcumstance  ^ 
when  I  came  to  reflect  upon  it,  made  a  di 
and  a  far  different  impression  on  my  mind 
it  had  at  first  produced* 


I 
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^ged  him,  if  possible,  to  get  hold  of  my 

T^  dear  friend,  P^gy  Trueman— who,  I  said, 

^  ft  tme  woman  for  kindliness  of  heart ;  and 

^  all  she  had  to  say  on  the  subject     I  told 

^  that  I  had  frequently  projected  going  to 

"^gland,  and  should  certainly  have  done  no, 

^^  I  not  thought  it  best  to  wait  for  his  father*? 

^tum ;  but  as  that  seemed  to  be  put  off  sine  die^ 

^  desired  his  opinion  as  to  my  executing  the  pro- 

•I^Qt  now.     I  promised  to  be  entirely  guided  by 

"^ta  opinion  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  and 

lagged  him  to  write  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  waited  for  an  answer  with  great  impatience ; 
*^Ut  though  letters  from  Lord  Meclenbury  ar- 
^ved,  they  gave  me  but  little  or  no  information 
^x^  the  point  I  had  so  much  at  heart :  they  were 
^l^ort  and  unsatisfactory.  .  Having  important 
b^^ness  of  his  own  to  transact,  he  had  but  little 
^^Jsure  to  bestow  on  mine. 

^  But  wait,*^  he  said ;  <<  shortly  I  shall  have  it 
^^  my  power  to  send  you  more  information  re- 
specting the  enemy's  march.     Wait  patiently.'* 

Now,  I  hate  to  wait  at  all ;  and  as  to  waiting 
t^stiently,  I  never,  in  my  life,  could  manage  it ; 
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— however,  wait  I  now  did,  because  it  wi 
possible  to  do  otherwise  than  wait. 

Meanwhile,    Beatrice    and   I    trotted   ; 
Paris  pretty  much  as  usual,  and  went  a  . 
deal    into    society.     We    visited    at    the 
bassador's    amongst  other  places,    though 
going  there  now  became  rather  irksome,  o 
count  of  Curteis,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  offi< 
he   being  an  attache — was  generally    pre 
We   seemed  on  such  occasions  to  avoid 
other  by  mutual  consent,   however  we   fc 
together  in  places  where  we  were  unable 
otherwise. 

I  never  could  get  it  quite  out  of  my  head 
Fortune  would  one  day  or  other  turn  rounc 
make  a  man  of  me ; — I  figured  to  myself 
she  owed  me  a  debt,  one  she  surely  woul 
quit,  with  interest,  at  some  time,  when  sb 
in  a  good  temper  and  an  equitable  mood. 
great  difficulty  was,  to  find  out  that  time 
such  knowledge  could  only  be  obtidned  b 
quenting  iier  temple.  This  I  did,— and  1 
often  met  Curteis  in  deep  prayer. 

One  day, — as  the  great  worker  of  all 
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^d  have  it, — we  were  placed  side  by  side ; — 
S  the  table  beiog  excessively  crowded,  were 
^^^^iDed  together  in  a  most  extraordinarily  ue- 
^^^^(Hfbrtable  manner.  I  shrunk  myself  up  into  as 
'^KiaD  a  compass  as  possible :  but,  notwithstand- 
^Hg  this,  his  confounded  elbow  was  perpetually 
^  my  side.  No  man  in  the  world  likes  to 
have  another  man's  elbow  perpetually  in  his 
side;  and  I,  less  than  any  man  living  in  the 
world,  could  endure  it ;  for  I  am  of  a  peculiarly 
senritive  and  irritable  habit  of  body  and  mind. 
It  put  me  almost  out  of  my  wits ;  but  there  was 

^o  possible  way  to  rid  myself  of  the  elbow  or 

• 

^tB  owner,  but  by  resigning  my  place,  as  I  was 

^y  Ho  means  inclined  to  do,  there  being  none 

^*^her  vacant;  neither  did  I  choose  to  leave  oflF 

^^^y^  as  I  was  winning  large  sums  of  money, 

^ich    circumstance,    by-the-bye,   putting  me 

^to  a  tolerable  good  humour,  enabled  me,  jiMt 
put  up  with  the  inconvenience  of  the  elbow 

^tl^out  evincing  any  very  outward  and  visible 
8tl  of  discontent. 
C^urteis,  on  the  contrary,  was  losing ;  and  this 

^l^osite  cause  had  the  opposite  effect  of  putting 
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him  into  a  very  bad  temper.  Generally  spoaU  ^ 
ing,  and  when  reason  has  time  to  act,  I  ca^" 
make  all  possible  allowance  for  a  man's  iUli 
humour,  and  readily  forgive  any  little  inconve^' 
nience  or  affront  it  may  have  occasioned  him  tol 
put  on  me.  I  hate  to  be  bothered,  certainly, — no  i 
man  more ;  but  let  the  botheration  have  beeicz 
ever  so  great,  a  smile,  or  civil  word,  will  alwajss 
make  me  forget  it  Prompt  to  anger  like^ 
Achilles,  I  am  placable  as  a  Napaean*  nymph. 

The  mischief  is,  that  sometimes  put  off  my  " 
guard  by  the  suddenness  of  an  adventure,  and 
not  having  time  to  reflect,  I  resent  so  promptly, 
as  to  preclude  future  accommodation.  This, 
however,  was  not  exactly  the  case  just  now;  for 
a  heap  of  gold  lying  before  me  put  my  mind  into 
a  state  of  very  enviable  tranquillity,  which  it  re* 
quired  a  vast  effort  to  destroy ;  though  it  was, 
I  must  own,  not  a  little  disturbed  by  a  devilish 
thump  I  received  on  my  left  cheek,  from  my 
friend's  elbow,  as  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
positing his  stake. 

•  '*  Facile^  venerare  Napeat."— Geor.  ir. 
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1  at  the  unexpected  salute,  and  ex- 
L 

pardon!" 

K)logy  was,  I  thought,  somewhat  lar 
lit  I  wouldn'^t  stand  on  trifles,  and  ae- 
Down  he  sate  again;  but  began 
s  feet  about  under  the  table,  scraping 
way  and  that  way,  and  somedmes 
oy  ankles  so  as  to  annoy  me  exces- 
t  was  the  most  horrid  thing  possible, 
re  you !  I  hate  a  person  who  rolls 
bout  in  all  kinds  of  odd  forms  and  po- 
?ho  swings  his  arms,  or  twists  his  legs, 
}  his  feet,  or  hums  a  tune,  or  whistles, 
lort,  who  does  anything  in  the  nature  of 
*8  tattoo.  This  is  all  very  odious! 
the  heap  of  gold  looked  up  so  smi- 
my  face,  that  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my 
»e  really  angry. 

ew  minutes  more,  up  again  got  my 
deposit  another  stake ;  and  again  I  felt 
lb  of  his  sleeve  against  my  cheek, — the 
hich  was  nigh  raised  by  the  gold  lace 
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of  his  coat ;  and  my  hair  also  was  extremely  dis^^ 
composed. 

"  Dear  me,  Curteis  !"  I  said  rather  pettishly,^ 
"what  are  you  doing?  See  how  you  are^ 
knocking  me  about :  I  do  wish  you  would  be  so  • 
good  as  to  take  care  ?' 

"  1  do  take  care,  but  the  table  is  so  crowded, 
I  can't  help  it." 

"  I  wish,  then,  you  would  take  more  care,  for 
really  the  table  is  crowded  for  me  as  well  as  for 
you ;  yet  1  don'^t  scrub  your  face  in  that  very 
disagreeable  manner  !^ 

He  reseated  himself^  and  for  a  few  minutes 
things  went  on  moderately  welL  But  he  con- 
tinued to  lose,  and  I  heard  him  muttering 
curses,  and  blaspheming  like  a  trooper.  In  a 
little  time  he  again  rose  to  lay  on  another  ven- 
ture, in  effecting  which  he  gave  me  a  third 
(as  Hudibras  — ^not  I — expresses  it)  *<  damned 
blow.''  Wliich,  however,  Car  from  laying  me 
"  entirely  low,^  raused  me  up  immediately. 

I  started  on  my  feet  ^  111  not  suffer  this 
any  longer,  Curteis, — you've  done  it  on  purpose! 
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Vou  bear  me  a  grudge^  speak  out  at  once, 
^^  let  us  settle  the  matter ;  but  I'll  not  allow 
^^ — I  expect  you  to  make  me  a  full  apology.*' 
^  ni  be  d — d  if  I'll  make  any  apology  to 
y^U,  or  the  like  of  you.  How  can  /  help  it  ? 
^^ti't  you  see  the  table  is  so  crowded  that  I 
^^'t  move ! ' 

**  Faugh  !  you  odious  vulgar  wretch  !  "^  1 
^Uttered  to  myself,  as  turning  from  him,  I 
^^^Taped  up  my  immense  winnings,  and  safely  de- 
posited them  in  a  pocket  not  much  too  large  to 
^^Utain  them.  I  then  again  addressed  him,  and 
appointed  a  meeting  in  the  forest  of  Vincennes 
*o^  the  next  morning. 

He  was  on  the  field  before  me;  and  had 
^Hited  some  time  for  my  arrival.  The  first 
^lUng  I  did  was  to  go  up  and  accost  him. 

**  Mr.  Curteis,"  I  said,  ^^  this  quarrel,  you 
^^e  aware,  is  not  of  my  seeking.  I  think  we 
*^^  better  carry  it  no  further.  Only  say 
you  didn't  mean  to  afiront  me,  or  that  you're 
^Orry  for  it,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

"  D d  if  I  do  so" — such  was  his  habitual 

^■^getic  mode  of  expressing  himself, — ^"  won't 
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have  been  kept  here  so  long  shivering  in        V 
cold  for  nothing ; — see  if  I  don't  have  better  l\Mf 
now  then  when  my  foot  slipped  at  Eton.^  ^ 

His  obstinacy  angered  me,  and  I  replied  with  ^ 
a  scornful  smile,  but  in  a  calm,  careless  tone  of 
voice,  which  made  my  words  more  bitter. 

"  1  don't  think  you  will  You  know,  Curteis, 
I  have  invariably  beaten  you  whenever  we 
have  been   pitched   together.     First   at  Eton, 

then   at   Bridlington,   then  "    I  was 

about  to  allude  to  Beatrice,  but  felt  it  would  be 
cruel  to  do  so,  and  therefore  checked  mysell 

All  hopes  of  accommodation  being  now  at  an 
end,  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  prepare  my- 
self for  the  contest  I  retreated,  drew  my 
sword,  and  waited  his  attack. 

He  came  on  like  a  fiiry — just  as  he  had  done, 
six  or  seven  years  before  at  Eton ;  and  with  just 
the  same  sort  of  evil-mindedness ;  that  is  to  say, 
I  believe,  he  would  very  willingly  have  kilM 
me.    He  fought  from  hatred  evidently,  and  to    ^ 
shed  blood.    /,  because  I  was  forced  to  figlit;^r 
but  if  his  design  were  the  same  as  formerly,  bi^ 
position  was  very  different     He  then  had  bee' 
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superior  in  everything  likely  to  secure  vic- 
;  and  it  was  chance  only  which  gave  it  to 
Now,  he  was  my  inferior,  for  I  was  an  ex- 
^^llent  swordsman,  whilst  he  was,  in  compari- 
son, a  very  indifferent  one. 

^Notwithstanding  my  superiority,  however,  the 
^^Tcngth  and  suddenness  of  his  onset  confused 
'^e  a  little:  I  had  some  difficulty  in  parrying 
^ifi  thruets,  to  do  which  I  was  forced  to  retreat 
*  few  steps.  However,  I  recovered  myself  im- 
^^^diately,  and  kept  him  afterwards  at  sword^s 
^^iigth. 

I  could  have  run  him  through  and  through 
^^«  body,  half  a  dozen  times,  but  this  would  have 
^^^en  asevere  punishment  for  him  to  receive;  "for, 
''--^rd  !"  I  said  to  myself,  "  after  all,  he  can't  help 
*^^ng  a  beast  P' — and  it  would  be  cowardly  in  me 
^^  destroy  him.  At  the  same  time,  I  perceived  no 
^^Jifficient  reason  for  allowing  him  to  pink  away 
^t  me  at  his  pleasure,  as  he  might  perhaps,  in 
SB  of  time,  contrive  to  make  a  thrust  reach 
so  I  scratched  him  a  bit  on  the  shoulder ; 
^^  was  not  much  more,  I  declare,  than  he  had 
^one  two  or  three  times  to  me,  on  the  foregoing 
Evening,  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 
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It  was  lucky  for  him  I  did  so,  as,  had  the 
contest  continued  much  longer,  I  might  have 
behaved  worse ;  for  I  began  to  be  tired  of  my 
animal: — but  now,  the  seconds,  cr}ing  out 
'*  Blood,  blood !"  obliged  us  to  give  over  the 
combat ;  and  would  not  hear  of  its  being  re- 
newed, notwithstanding  all  Curteis's  protesta- 
tions  of  not  being  yet  satisfied,  and  his  prayers 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  have  a  bit  more. 

His  wound  was  bound  up,  and  we  all  prepar- 
ed to  quit  the  field.  I  never  shall  forget  the 
look  of  bitter  hatred  and  malice  he  cast  on  me, 
as,  just  before  going,  he  said,  ^^  You  re  right, 
Bouveric,  you  beat  me  at  school; — got  the 
upper  hand  of  me  in  love,  and  you  overcome 
me  now.     /  hate  you  like  hell  /*' 

"  Thank  you— I  know  you  do : — I  wish  I 
could  show  my  gratitude  and  return  the  favour; 
but  I  can't — I  don't  care  about  you  !**  1  replied 
with  a  quiet  smile,  which  seemed  to  put  him  nigh 
beside  himself  as  he  replied,  *'  Take  care^ 
Bouverie,  or  I'll  nick  you  yet  some  of  these 
days." 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

It 

^as  quite  natural  for  two  young  persons  like 

^ce  and  myself  to  be  pleased  with  the  novel 

^^uty  of  the  scenes  at  Paris ;  and  that,  flattered 

^  the  kindness  and  attention  shown  us  by  some 

of 
^  the  highest  personages,  amongst   the  most 

^Kteeable  people  in  Europe,  we  should,  for  a 

*^e^  be  neglectful  of  our  interest  at  home. 

^Uch,  indeed,  was  the  effect  which  all  this  feting 

^^oduced;  and  during  the  first  year  of  our  resi- 

^^Bce,  we  thought  of  little  else  than  of  running 

^Oout  and  dancing,  and  of  amusing  ourselves. 

"^^atrice  in  particular,  poor  thing,  after  a  short 

^^^idence  abroad,  seemed  to  enjoy  all  she  heard 

^^d  all  she  beheld,  with  all  her  heart  and  with 

^^1  her  souL      I  have  known  many  women  not 

^^^e  to  go  abroad;   I  have   seen  several  who^ 

**^-  the   first   few  weeks,   have  disliked  being 

lere ;  but  never  have  I  beheld,  nor  heard  of 
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one,  who,  after  residing  twelve  months  in  the 
gladdening  atmosphere  of  Paris,  could  bear  the 
thought  of  returning  to  a  British  fog.  But 
some  grave  suspicions  respecting  the  conduct 
and  designs  of  both  Mrs.  Princep  and  her  son 
had  been  gradually,  for  a  long  time,  creeping 
over  my  mind,  and,  settling  at  last  into  almost 
certainty,  had  made  me  often  cast  ver}*  anxious 
glances  towards  England. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  which  had  never 

m 

before  'occurred  to  me,  now  obtruded  them- 
selves. 

I  thought  over  the  conduct  which   the  former 
person  had  held  towards  me,  both  in  childhood 
and  in  youth :    and  found  that  many  things  I 
then  imputed  to  temper  must  have  1)een  the 
effect  of  a  well-constnicted  plan  to  make  my 
home  hateful     I  remembered  that  on  ever}'  pos- 
sible occasion  she  had  found  fault  with  me,  and 
on  every  possible  occasion  contrived  to  get  me 
into  scrapes  with  my  father.     My  modes^  mo- 
rals, principles,  religion — ^my  conduct  and  tem- 
per, were  the  subject  of  her  constant  censure,"— 
and  this,    too^  with  the  expressed  desire  o9} 
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***wiy  me  better  J  or  thus,  perhaps,  of  keeping 
^  conduct  from  my  &ther*s  observation. 

It  was  in  vain, — ^for  my  eyes  were  at  length 
opened,  and  I  was  no  longer  to  be  deceived.— It 
W  in  vain,  I  say«  that  I  also  remembered 
hm  she  used  to  tell  me  that  I  was  captious,  ca- 
pidous,  apt  to  take  fancies  in  my  head, — 
iaiigine  things  which  were  not,  and  then  un- 
JQStly  to  complain  of  her  who  was,  in  truth,  my 
bst  friend.  This  used  formerly  to  startle, 
Vttke  me  pause,  and  doubt  whether,  indeed,  I 
vin^t  not  be  in  error.  I  now  no  longer 
doubted 

She  was  not  my  best  friend.     She  was  my 

^^t  enemy.     I  had  not  unjustly  complained  of 

*^: — the  things  were  as  I  then  felt  them  to  be, 

*d  now   say  they  were, — and  there's  an  end 

^\l     The  sole  and  only  point  on   which   I 

^s^  mistaken   was  in  imputing  her  behaviour 

^  badness  of  temper^  whereas  it,  in  fact,  ori- 

SUiated  in  badness  of  intent. 

As  to  her  son,  Solomon  Princep,  his  letters 
^^^  of  late  become  more  rare  and  shorter  than 
*^^ttnerly :  there  appeared  to  me  a  species  of 
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mystery  in  his  behaviour.    He  *■*  "^ 
to  instruct  me  in  any  family  ocCBn**»*4|[ 
could  no  longer  keep  the  knovleip***^ 
nie.     I  reflected  too  on  his  conneiiflft^^ 
teis,  a  man  whom  he  never  could  s\l{p^  w 
disposed  towards  me.     The  health  anil 
my  eldest  brother  made   it  very  usEkli! 
would  ever  marry ;  and  therefore  SoloDflAi 
sire  of  uniting  his  fortunes  to  those  of  my  tftti 
might,    to  be  sure,   be  the  effect  of  lov^ 
she  was  a  very  pretty  girl, — but  it  ni^  ^ 

1)0 I  thought  it  but  commonly  pnd 

to  look  nearer  into  the  matter;  and  then 
waited  with  extreme  impatience  to  hear  1 
Meclcnbury  counselled  respecting  a  retini 
England. 

Our  habits  of  frequent  inteTcoune  wiA 
magnates  of  the  land,  by  no  means  madi 
forget,  or  be  neglectful  o^  our  less  exalted  fiie 
I  never  in  my  life  cut  a  man  because  he  «ai 
of  the  beau  monde;  indeed,  if  good  aeiiM 
proper  feelinghad  not  forbidden  mybeinggoiil 
such  weakness  and  cruelty,  my  pricfe  alone  ff 
have  done  so.   He  who  blushes  to  be  sees  i 
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tectber  on  account  of  his  small  fortune,  says,  as 
plainly  as  actions  can  speak,  *'  /  know  myself 
to  be  a  little,  contemptible  fellow,  and  that  all 
t&y  consequence  is  in  the  company  I  keep." 
^ow,  neither  Beatrice  nor  myself  thought  our- 
^Tes  very  contemptible  people,  and  were  one 
day  cautiously  walking,  after  a  slight  shower  of 
Villi,  down  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  she  being 
loaded  with  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers  intended  as 
^  present  to  Madame  Mareuse  on  her  jour  de 
J^;  that  is,  on  the  day  on  which  her  christian 
name  was  found  in  the  calendar  of  saints,  and 
^bich  the  Catholics  keep  as  we  do  a  birth- 
flay. 

We  bad  just  turned  the  comer  of  a  street 
^  I^"  1  said,  catching  hold  of  the  arm  of  a  per- 
son passing  at  that  moment, — <<  if  I  mistake  my 
man,  I  beg  pardon  for  the  interruption  —  but  I 
^  not  mistake  him  —  and  what  brings  you  to 
Paris,  my  good  firiend?" 

**  Ah !  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Bouverie," 

«aid  Claude, — for  it  was  he.     I  have  the  honour 

to  present  you  both  my  most  humble  respects. 

1  was  just  on  the  road  to  the  address  you  had 

VOL.  III.  n 
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given  me,  in  order  to  find  out  where 
side.'' 

«  Well,"  Mud  I,  «  Claude,  I  am  verj 
see  you.  I  want  to  talk  with  yon  abo 
zerland  and  our  friends.  How  is  Margu 
very  well,  I  hope." 

"  Yes,  very  well.  Monsieur ;  she  des 
respects  to  you  and  Madame ;  and  has 
me  with  a  small  bijou  of  the  fabric  of  01 
tr}',  which  she  begs  Madame  de  Bout< 
do  her  the  honour  of  accepting.'' 

"  I  thank  you,  Claude,  for  remembe 
I  would  go  home  with  you  now,  but 
these  flowers! — I   want  to  deliver  the 
person  hard  by.     Will  you  step  in  with 
five  minutes?" 

He  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  I  to 
to  Monsieur  and  Madame  Mareuse;  to  ^ 
related  the  manner  in  which  I  bad 
(}uainted  with  him  in  Switzerland,  or  ra 
the  Swiss  confines  of  France ;  after  thif 
turned  home  with  us. 

One  is  generally  glad  to  meet  une^qi 
with  a  person  one  has  known,  under  e 
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binary  drcumstaacesy  in  a  distant  country ;  and 

^^  quite  delighted  me  to  see,  in  the  gaily-peopled 

^t3-<eet8  of  Paris,  one  whose  acquaintance  I  had 

formed  in  a  manner  so  much  out  of  the  common, 

a^nid  the  crags  of  Jura. 

We  had  a  long  conversation,  during  which  I 

found  be  had  come  up  to  Paris  on  business; 

that  is  to  say,  he  had  been  smuggling  contra- 

Inuid  goods  into  the  country — a  trade,  by-the- 

bye,  more  dangerous  than  that  of  '^gathering 

Samphire"  on  the  Dover  rocks.     I  could  not 

'^^Ip  shaking  my  head  in  token  of  disapprobation, 

^*Ki  just  in  order  to  show  him  how  very  wrong 

^t  ^'3g  to  do  anything  wrong !     Now  was  not 

^is  very  moral  of  me? — it  cost  me  nothing 

^^ther ! — there  was  no  chance  of  my  turning 

^^uggler.    /  was  too  well  off  in  the  world  for 

^"^t;  though  he,  poor  fellow !  had  no  other  way 

^  keeping  his  wife  and  family  from  starving — 

^Ut  that  was  his  affair.    /  had  done  my  duty,  at 

^U  events,  however  the  matter  might  turn." 

•*  And  how,  Claude,"  I  asked,  "  did  you  con- 
^Hve  TO  make  your  way  up  thus  far  from  the 

d2 
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frontier,  undiscovered  by  those  who  are  set  on 
the  look-out  for  vou  T* 

"  Gently,  Monsieur,  gently,"  replied  Claude, 
smiling;  *^  there  is  our  secret    If  that  were  dis- 
covered we  might  give  up  our  trade  at  once. 
Kut  indeed,'"  he  added,  "it  would  be  difficult 
to  explain  how  we  managed  it.     I  can  only  say, 
in  general  terms,  that  we  clamber  rocks,  swim 
rivers,   scramble  over  hills,  or  tramp   through 
fields   and  marshes,  till   we   have   passed   the 
])Iaces  where  we  suppose  the  Custom   House 
a.irents  are  stationed  to  surprise  us.    Sometimes, 
airain,  we  have  to  remain  lurking  in  forests,  and 
raves,  till,  seeing  a  fair  opportunity,  we  make 
the  best  of  our  way  to  some  town  or  village^  in 
which  we  hope  to  find  mules  and  carts  ready  to 
forward  us  and  our  merchandize. 

"  Ours  is  a  hard  life,  I  can  assure  you.  Mon- 
sieur, a  very  hard  one ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
our  pains  and  precautions,  we  are  sometimes 
caught,  and  have  our  goods  confiscated.    By  i 
single  mishap  of  this  kind,  we  often  lose  more 
than  we  have  made  in  two  or  three  trips.    Hor-^ 
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^^i*)  we  have  been  lucky  this  time,  and  here,'* 
^^  continued,  taking  out  a  small  parcel,  '^  is  a 
^'^fling  present,  which  my  wife  hopes  Madame 
^U]  do  us  the  honour  of  accepting,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  obligations."* 

He  told  us  that  his  stay  in  Paris  was  very 
^^Hcertain,  depending  on  the  progress  he  made 
in  selling  his  wares,  but  that  he  did  not  expect 
^  leave  it  under  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

Then  giving  us  his  address,  in  a  small  alley, 

^tuated  in,  as  it  is  called,  le  Pays  Latin,  he 

^^id,  that  if  he  could  be  of  any  use  to  us  during 

^^^  stay  at  Paris,  or  on  his  return  home,  we 

^^^^y  had  to  conunand  his  services.     How  little 

^id  I  or  Beatrice  then  think  of  the  service  he 

&ted  to  do  us !     He  then   took  his  leave, 

»r  I  had  promised  to  pay  him  a  visit,  as  I 

^^ould  be  glad  to  see  not  only  himself  but  what 

^^  had  brought  out  of  Switzerland. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

At  last  arrived  the  long-expected  letter  frc^"'" 

Lord  Meclenbury. 

"  If  I  have  not  written  to  you  before,  my  ^^ 

Kouverie,  it  is  partly  because  I  have  been 

tremely  busy  about   my  Mher's   affairs,  wh,  ^^ 

ts 
you  know,  are  mine  also.     I  wish  with  all 

heart  that  your  father's  affairs   were   equa^:^' 

yours,  and  that  yours  were  his. 

"  Another  reason  for  my  not  having  befcC^^ " 

written  is,  that  I  first  \(ished  to  make  mvi 


master  of  the  subject  on  which  I  was  to  gi^ 
you  intelligence ;  and  that,  to  effect  this,  I  w9 
forced  to  go  several  times  to  your  father*s  hous9^^ 
ill  order  to  reconnoitre  the  ground. 

"  Mr.  Bouverie  received  me  with  the  greates  ^^ 
})ossible  politeness;  but  did  not  so  much  as  opei^^ 
his  lips  about  youj  till  I  mentioned  your  name 
and  then  he  did  not  seem, — I  don't  say,  to  Hk^ 
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^  vfcject,  but  to  be  at  all  interested  in  it.  I 
^  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  leave  yon 
^^Ve  remarks, — a  sheet  of  paper  is  too  small 
^^ntain  many  of  mine. 

^  He  invited  me  to  dinner,  and  I  accepted  the 

^^t*;  not  that  I  anticipated  much  self-gratifica- 

^  for — between   friends — ^the  society  I  was 

^■^ely  to  meet,  except  that  of  your  father  him- 

^1(  who  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  I 

^▼er  saw,  and  of  your  sister,  would  not  be  very 

^musing;  but  because  I  thought  it  would  enable 

>ne  to  serve  you. 

"  Your  cousin  was  even  more  gloomy  on  that 
day  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  him.  Your 
sister,  too,  was  anything  but  gay,  and  always 
looked  at  him,  I  thought,  as  women  always  do 
look  at  a  man  who  likes  them  more  than  thev 
like  to  be  liked.  I  thought  this  very  odd ; — 
particularly  as  your  aunt  told  me  her  son  was 
very  fond  of  his  cousin — which,  by-the-bye,  all 
things  considered,  was  natural  enough;  and 
that  the  family  was  looking  forward  with  impa- 
tience to  the  approaching  marriage.  Your  father 
seemed  delighted  at  the  idea  of  settling  his 
daughter. 
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^  In  the  evening  we  all  sat  down  to  pi 
Pope  Joan.    The  luck  of  some  people  ! — 
do  you  think? — a  fig  for  De  Moivre  I* — Aek 
nothing  about  the  matter.  Vm  quite  sure  li 
given  to  favouritism,  and  that  some  people, 
him  say  as  he  will  to  the  contrary, — have  a  cc 
inherent  quality,  so  that  they  must, — ay,  i 
whether  they  will  or  not — win  at  cards, 
imagine !  Why, — though  there  were  eight  oi 
of  us  striving  all  we  could,  yet  Solomon  an 
mother  were  the  only  persons  througbou 
whole  evening,  who  ever  got  intrigue  !'f 
clare  to  you  that  had  I  not  known  them 
your  relations  and  therefore  honest  people, 
such  a  trick,  I  should  have  suspected  th 
packing  the  cards — but  that  couldn't  be 
know — impossible—quite ! 

**  In  a  few  days  after  this,  I  again  call 
and  at  once  gave  your  father  to  understan 

*  A  great  calculator,  who  wrote  on  eftaiief 

said,  truly  enough,  that  no  one  has  in  him  a 

herent  power  of  winning  at  cardi. — Nate  b$f  ik 

tor, 

t  The  beat  card  at  Pope  Joan.-iVote  hg  ike  E 
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^^me  boA  at  yonr  express  desire^  and  with  the 

^t^irobalion  and  concurrence  of  Lord  Derlin- 

"^^Hirt  to  speak  to  him  respecting  your  marriage 

^^  our  relaihe ;  and  that  we  all  hoped,  how- 

^rer  much  he  might  have  been  displeased  at  the 

^NHHicr  in  which  you  had  married,  he  would, 

ia  consideration  of  Miss  Denison's  family  and 

liigfa  connexions,  and  of   the  time  which  had 

elapsed,  overlook  his  displeasure  and  receive  you 

9B  formerly. 

^  Your  father,  I  see,  is  a  man  who  particu- 
larly little  likes  to  be  bothered— Yie  instantly 
became  quite  pale,  turned  about  in  his  chair, 
and  passed  a  hand  over  his  face,  as  he  glanced 
towards  Mrs.  Princep,  who — demure  as  a  mouse 
and  without  changing  a  muscle — sat  oppo- 
site, with  her  hands  before  her,  looking  si- 
lently at  himi  through  a  pair  of  spectacles,  like 
an  angeL 

Afteramoment^s  pause,  Mr.  Bouverie  hemmed 
two  or  three  times,  and  replied  by  enumerating 
the  number  of  things  he  had  forgiven  you 
through  life, — and  by  saying  that,  under  pre- 
teDce.:of  returning  to  the  University,   and  fit- 

D  5 
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ting  yourself  to  take  a  profession,  you  had,  con^ —  —  f 
trary  to  his  known  wishes,  married:  which  act"  "t** 
of  misconduct,  he  said,  rendered  it  necessarw'  -^^^ 
for  him  to  make  an  example  of  youu — *  Ther^ 

was  more  foolery  yet,  if  I  could  remember  it* 

but  what  I  have  related  is  the  upshot  of  it  alL 

^^  This  manner  of   talking  was  so   differet^  -  m-ja 

from  the  one  he  used  to  me  on  a  former  occasio ^^cz. 

— you  know  to  what  I  allude,   at  Tunbridge 

that,  quite  confounded,  1  knew  not  how  to  repl^^  ^^'j 
and,  turning  round  to  Mrs.  Priucep,  appealed  tr  ^^ 
her  for  help.  But  she,  it  seems,  had  alreadr:^'^^ 
done  wonders  for  vou ; — had  been  on  her  knec^^^^^ 
to  your  father ; — had  begged  for  you,  and  praye*-^"^^?^ 
for  you, — had  not  only  on  the  present  oocasionc**^'*^ 
hut  on  a/i  occasions,  befriended  you, — and  treats' 
ed you  as  her  own  child;  whilst  you —  you^  ot%^^ 
aU  occasions,  had  repaid  her  tender  aiTectioirv 
with  ingratitude;  and  on  the  present,  so 
from  thanking  her  for  all  this  kindness,  had,  in  a^ 
letter  to  her  son  Solomon,  expressed  resentment^ 
because  she  did  not  do  more.  In  short,  she  ^^^  *^*^ 
looked  on  you  as  a  very  ungrateful — a  very  evil- 
minded — a  very  good-for-nothing  and  indeed  a 


I 
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io^ngeroua  person  to  have  anything  to  do 
;  upon  which  account  she  was  quite  resolved 
y  nothing  more  in  your  behalf  but  let  your 
r  act  just  as  he  pleased. — So  much  the  bet- 
r  him  and  you  too,  say  I,— a  man  is  always 
)leased  when  he  is  allowed  to  act  as  best 
ss  him,  and  when  he  is  best  pleased  he 
Dto  a  good  mood  for  pleasing  other  people ; 
1  will  both  of  you  gain  by  this, — don't  you 

tut, — is  all  your  aunt  says  true,  Bouverie  ? 
pose  it  must  be  so ;  for  your  £Bither  swore 
9ry  word  of  it,  and  then  added, — '  I  do 
)  you,  my  Lord,  that  your  friend  Lionel  is 
ar  from  being  a  man  of  good  understanding, 
sorry  indeed  to  say,  that  his  mind  is  an 
Trdinarily  weak  one.     He  sees    things 

distorted  point  of  view — thinks  him- 
il-used  by  every  one — and  takes  offence 
his  best  friends,  those  who  were  doing 
thing  in  their  power  to  serve  him.' 
f  y  dear  Bouverie,  I  should  not  relate  all 
but  that  I  think  it  important  for  you  to 

the  grounds    upon  which  you  stand-^ 
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the  arms  which  are  ueed  m  aii<ick'-''BO  tha.^ 
may  prepare  others  for  defence*** 

"  I  clearly  perceived  how  matters  were  g'*'-  ^^^ 
— and  that  it  would  be  quite  ufieless  to  atter^^Dpf 
defending  you  to  one  so  much  at  the  beck  of — -        <vr 
i7  fie  faut  pas  trancher  le  fnoi^ — your  mo^^"tal 
enemy. 

"  I  saw  all  this ;  and  therefore  resolved         ^ 
give  over,  for  the  present.  I,  however,  took  ^^' 
vantage  of   the  hint  you  gave    me  respects  ^ 
Peggy,  with  whom  I  had  a  long  conversatioi^^    ^ 
detail  which,  however,  would  occupy  more  s|>^^ 
than  I  can  afford ;  I  shall  therefore  confine   ^^^' 
self  to  saying,  in  a  general  way,  that  your  -==*^^ 
picions  respecting  Curteis  were  well-fmini 
It  WHS  he,  as  Peggy  has  discovered,  she 


beyond  all  doubtj  who,  on  his  return  from  P^ 
some  months  ago,  told  Mr.  Solomon  about  y< 
extravagant  manner  of  living  there. 

I  will  return  in  a  few  days  to  your  £Bither< 
when  if  haply, — and  happily ! — I  find  him 
— I  may  be  said  to  oatch  you  aunt  nappii 
and  shall  be  able^  perhaps,  to  do  something  fa:^^ 
you.     Hitherto  I  have  met  nothing  but  disa] 
pointment 
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^  Solomon,  wbo^  by  the  way,  does  not  by  any 
^eans  think  meanly  of  hiniBel^  is  an  intriguer, 
Ki^eessing  certainly  no  great  intellect,  but  yet, 
^ftflhnent  for  the  sphere  in  which  he  mores.  He 
^  «  sort  of  small  Count  Fathom,  a  rascal  of  less 
^^aige  of  talent,  as  well  as  of  territory  to  roam  over, 
hsui  the  great  Count  Fathom,  yet  amply  provided 
^tth  the  means  of  worming  a  way  to  fortune  in 
•  xiarrowrircle.  As  is  related  of  Fr^re  Lourdis 
■^  that  horrid  book,  execrated  by  all  good 
^^atholics,  and  pious  Protestants,  so  may  it 
^^Uo  be  said  of  him — 


' .  .  .  .  II  fut  rempli  de  science— 
Non  de  Latin,  mais  ! — de  cet  art  heureux 
De  se  conduire  en  ce  monde  scabreux.** 

"  And  now  adieu,— I  have  had  my  joke,  you 
see,  as  usual — don't  grudge  it  me ; — it  can  do 
you  no  harm,  and  may  be  beneficial; — he^s  a 
had  physician  who  enters  a  sick  man's  room  with 
a  solemn  fiice.  Gloom  devours  the  mind,  or  at 
least  its  faculties,  and  renders  a  man  unfit  for 

*  La  Pucelle  d'Orlean«. 
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action ; — keep  up  your  spirits — vfe'Wjloor  the' 
vet. 


''  P.  S.  rU  write  again  in  a  few  days.   /  thi^^ 
but  am  not  yet  quite  decided,   that  I  shall 
commend  your  returning  to  England.     I've  fill 
two  sheets  of  paper.    Never  mind  the  post^sLg^' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LT  know  to  what  I  can  liken  the  first 
reduced  on  me  by  Lord  Meclenbury's 
»nfirming  all  those  suspicions  which  had 
arisen  in  my  mind ;  but  which,  till  very 
had  been  almost  ashamed  of  entertain- 

elings  were  hurt,  my  mind  angered,  at 
it's  conduct  I  was  both  wounded  and 
.  From  a  child  I  had  always  entertain- 
sepest  reverence  for  his  qualities,  and 
ion  the  most  passionate  for  his  person, 
les,  for  he  possessed  virtues — and  sub- 
es  too  —  I  admired  :  and  himself  I 
;  Jonathan  is  said  to  have  loved  David, 
i  more  than  woman's  love."  The  pos- 
I  his  doing  a  wrong  action,  never  came 
imagination ;  or  if  by  chance  he  ever 
3d   one,   it  almost,  I  thought,  became 
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sanctified  by  his  authority.     If  I  ever  hea^^^ 
conduct  blamed,  my  indignation  was  in^^         ' 
aroused,  and  I  defended  him  with  all  the  a  ^^      ^ 
of  a  Maltese  kuight  combating  against  in^^^    ^^ 
for  the  honour  of  the  holy  Cross. 

Nor  was  this  the  sickly  thinking  of  a  pi  -^•"*°? 
boy,  who  could  give  no  other  account  of  it, ""  ^^ 
that  he  ought  to  respect  and  love  a  parent :  it 
a  solid  foundation,  and  was  based  on  reaso^^^^ 
on  his  virtues — virtues  which  commanded  rC  ^^^' 
ence,  and  inspired  love — inspired  it,  at  least^:^^  ^° 
such  minds  as  mine.     He  was  kind,  good,  ^ 

nerous,  beneficent,  courteous,  just ;  and  cono^  ^^^ 
trated  in  himself  all  those  qualities  required  fr^ 
the  aspirants  to  ancient  knighthood ;  a  better       ^ 
more  noble-minded    gentleman   than    he,  h^ 
never  been. 

All  this  had  forcibly  struck  my  young  imag'..' 
nation,  and  inspired  those  feelings  I  have  jus^^ 
described  But  the  more  intense  such  feelin. 
were,  and  the  more  my  soul  was  formed  to  pieCyg 
the  greater  indignation  did  the  thoughts  of  sudi 
ill-usage  arouse  within  it;  and.  the  inore  mj 
heart  was  disposed  to  lovei  the  more  deeply  did 


( 
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Dt  80   unworthy  a  Teturn  of   its  affec- 

onduct,  it  is  true,  did  not  proceed  imme- 
firom  himself;  but  was  induced  by  the 
of  others.  Yes !  hut  I  had  then  nei- 
le  nor  inclination  to  look  so  scientifically 
usesy — I  felt  their  effects, — deeply  felt 
-and  on  reflecting  how  he  suffered  him- 
e  led  against  every  principle  of  justice, 
ictate  of  humanity  and  natural  affec- 
id  then  endeavoured  to  cover  his  own 
iSy  by  charging  weakness  upon  me; — I 

ng,  a  sickness  of  heart,  and  a  mass  of 

« 

and  indignant  sensations,  which  are  al- 

inexpressible  by  words. 
3  been  rather  diffuse  in  speaking  of  the 

aroused  by  Lord  Meclenbury's  letter, 
it  is  from  the  period  of  its  arrival  that  I 
I  epoch  of  a  great  and  very  remarkable 
in  my  moral  constitution ;  and  because 
ige  led  to  the  destruction  of  him  whom 
ed  as  the  chief  author  of  my  own. 
"e, — I  speak,  as  it  were,  from  the  tomb, 
refbre    speak    unblushingly  —  Nature 
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formed  me  with  good,  kind,  and  affectionate  feel 
ings.  I  was  susceptible  of  no  greater  enjo-ymeot 
than   that  of  bestowing  happiness  on  ofiienst 
and  of   contemplating  the  good  I  had    pro- 
duced.    Never  did  a  creature,  however  low  it 
might  be  in  the  scale  of  animated  nature,  appeal 
to  me  in  vain, — ^never  did  I  behold  the  meanest 
thing  in  distress,  without  alleviating  it  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  was  no  merit  in  ^ 
because  I  made  not  my  own  disposition ;  it  ^^ 
given  to  me; — but  study  and   reflection,^^ 
what  real,  efficient  goodness  ever  existed  bU^ 
the  result*  of  study  and  reflection? — had  wro*^' 
this  natural  feeling  into  principle^  and  tai^ 
me  that  men  ought  to  be  good ;  that  reasof 
given  to  them  for  the  express  purpose  of  to 
ing  them   so  ;  that  they  have  tw  right  tr 
otherwise ;  that  their  fellow-creatures, — amc 
whom,  all  which  breathe  the  breath  of  lif 
who  are  susceptible  of  pleasure  and  pai 

*  How  true  is  this !  Grood  feeling,  unaocov 
by  reason,  induced  Don  Quixote  to  liberate  felo 
demned  to  the  gallies. — Note  bjf  the  Editor. 
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^^d, — have  a  most  undoubted  claim  to  re- 

^id  and  protection,  pity  and  kindness,  from 
^. 

^^  ^U,  this  I  had  hitherto  been ;  but  my  fa- 
^^8  conduct,  and  the  events  resulting  from 
Bo  disturbed,  distempered  —  so  entempest- 
^  thus  to  say,  my  mind, — that  all  my  good 
MJDgs,  being  violently  driven  out,  were  re- 
^ced  by  others,  bad,  sullen,  savage,  and  danger- 
la. 

Again,  this  violent  and  painful  effervescence 

the  passions  having  subsided,  was  succeeded 
'  a  scornful  apathy,  and  an  indifference,  per- 
Lp8  even  still  more  painful,  to  all  those  objects, 
e  attainment  of  which  I  had  before  regarded 

the  supremacy  of  human  bliss. 
The  world  became  for  me  a  blank,  colourless, 
d  unbeautiful,  on  which  there  was  no  single 
jnt  to  excite  imagination,  or  raise  desire: 
lilst  mankind  and  all  its  objects, — its  plea- 
res,  pains,  pastimes, — its  little  businesses,  its 
tty  ambitions  and  ignoble  aspirations,  became 

many  marks  for  the  shafts  of  a  most  bitter 
licule. 
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Lastly,  and  in  the  course  of  many  years,  my 
mind,  growing  more  calm  and  placid,  recovered 
something  of  its  natural  temper.     I  began  to 
look  with  a  less  evil  eye  upon  the  world  and  its 
inhabitants.     But  never  was  it  as  it  might  h^ye 
been  !— Oh  no,   never! — far,   far,   from  that  1' 
Alas !  if  within  gome  fairj'  grot,  a  gently  dH^ 
pling  stream  of  dew,  descending  into  a  roch(-^ 
basin,  rest  unruffled  by  the  winds  of  Heaven,  or 
by     aught    extraneous,    there    may,  in  time, 
perchance,  be  formed  from  it  a  crystalled  stone- 
some  gem,  most  bright  and  frill  of  beauty.  But, 
if    tempests    stir  the   waters,   or  earthquakes 
trouble  them ;  or,  if  evil-minded  Gnomes  «"» 
and  riot  there — still,  indeed,  the  stone  may  he— 
but,  it  will  be  unfinished,  and  irregular -^^^ 
crystals  broken,  and  its  colour  clouded,-*^ 
lacking  all  its  natural  lustre, — it  will  hearoo 
stamp  of  loveliness. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

^^^R  mature  consideration,  I  resolved  on  not 
lowing  Lord  Meclenbury'^s  letter  to  Beatrice ; 
^t  on  only  just  informing  her  generally  of  its 
intents,  and,  saying  I  was  in  daily  expectation 
^^  receiving  another,  recommending  our  imme- 
diate return  to  England. 

In  a  few  days  more,  this  expected  letter  ar- 
^Ted,  and  contained  the  threatened  summons, 
-^-ord  Meclenbury  told  me  that,  everything  con- 
^dered,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  the  pro- 
I^lriety  of  my  being  near  head-quarters,  in  order 
take  advantage  of  any  circumstances  which 

arise. 

^  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "  at  having  ever  re- 
commended you  to  go  abroad;  but,  in  truth, 
^  was  not  then  so  up  to  the  politics  of  your 
^^mily  as  I  have  since  become.  I  am  now  quite 
^^«n?inced  that,  by  living  out  of  England,  you 
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ii\\e  your  encmirs  all  the  hold  c»ver  vou  the\ 
can  desire ;  for,  in  the  first  j)lace,  your  mode  of 
iroing  Oil  at  Paris  is  not.,  as  I  hear  and  Mieve^  the 
most  possibly  prudent ;  and,  in  the  seccmd, — sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  most  possibly  prudent, — 
you,  by  being  out  of  the  waf/^  set  forgotten;  for 
your  name,  Peggy  says,  is  very  rarely  men- 
tioned in  the  family.  And  thus,  it  seems,  you 
are  put  upon  the  shelf,  tout  doucetnefit* — 
quietly — quietly ! 

"  I  want  vou  to  raise  a  noise  in  the  world,  mv 
lad, — to  cut  a  figure  in  it — to  create  a  bustle— fo 
do  {something  high-flying,  something  quite  out 
of  the  common  way, — to  attract  people's  afftw^^^,^^^ 
tion,  and  make  you  talked  of,  and  stared  at.tfW.^^ 
mn  after;  and  thus  put  your  father  in  mrA  ^^f 
you,  and  force  him  to  Usten  whether  he  wi!&  or 
not,  and  own,  in  spite  of  himself  that  tou  are  ^       \ 
(]uite  such  a  fool  as  he  thinks.     Suppos^^*^ 
example,  you    should    come    to  England-—-"''^ 
into  orders — obtain  a  living — mount  the  pii^--  ^ 
and  then  thunder  away  on  the  divine  efficac 
grace,  and   the  wicked  absurdity  of  all 
works?      What  say  you    to    this,    Bouve^^^' 
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^ould  have  a  wonderful   effect,  I    promise 

Of  all  goody  generous,  and  indulgent  friends, 

*-^rd   Meclenbury  surely  was  the  best,   most 

Sdierous,  and  indulgent   I  have  often,  in  think- 

^g  of  him,  said, — "  Well,  after  all,  the  world  is 

i^ot  entirely  execrable,  I  must  confess !"     He 

Afterwards  went  on  to  offer  me  assistance  in 

promoting  any  step  I  thought  proper  to  take, 

and  to  assure  me,  that  I  might  depend  on  his 

Other's  exerting  his  utmost  influence  to   push 

^  the  fortunes  of  a  relative, — for  in  this  light, 

'  having  married  his  cousin,  did  his  Lordship 

**ow  do  me  the  honour  of  considering  me — in 

^iiy   profession  I  chose  to  take ;    though   he 

'^^med  the  church,  as  the  one  he  wished  me  to 

^dopt,  it  being  that  in  which  his  father's  power 

^^  serve  me  was  greatest. 

He  concluded  with  saying,  ^^  I  send  you  a  bill 

^^^  exchange,  my  dear  Bouverie,  for  three  hun- 

^*^^   pounds :   as  I  suppose  that,  after  the  rig 


have  been  running  in  the  gay  city^  you  and 
*^atrice  may  have  some   debts  there,  and  be 
^*^^le  to  leave  it  at  such  a  short  notice,  with- 
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out  a  little  assistance.  If  this  is  not  enough, 
speak  it  out  at  once,  like  a  man;  and  I'll  let 
vou  have  some  more, — and  mind  you  send  me  an 
acknowledgment  and  promise  of  repayment 
immediately  you  become  either  Archbishop  of 
Canterburj',  or  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land. Don't  neglect  this,  for  your  own  sake, 
'twill  give  me  an  interest  in  your  advancement, 
vou  know.     Adieu!" 

I  imparted  the  whole  of  this   letter  to  Bea- 
trice, who,  though  I  had  before  given  her  reason 
to  expect  receiving  advice  to   return  to  Eng- 
land, seemed  as  much  startled  and  annoyed,  as 
>  if  it  had  come  on  her  without  notice.     In  truth, 
the  prospect  was  not  alluring,  and  we  neither  of 
us  at  all  liked   the  notion  of  leaving  Parisian 
brightness,  and  entering  into   London  smoke; 
of     exchanging     the    glad,    gay,     delightfiiL 
delicious   gardens    of   the    Luxembourg    and 
Tuileries,   for  the  dismal  colouring  of  the  Bird- 
cage Walk ;  nor  could  we  with  less  than  terror 
reflect  that,   instead  of  wandering  along  tboie 
sunny  quays  which  bank  in  the  Seine,  we  shoiik^ 
be  soon   taking  a  wholesome  stroll  beside 
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^3.rkand  most  Phlegethon-like  looking  thin*^' 
^^lled  fair  RasanumdCa  pond.  Oh !  what  a 
^^ate  must  fair  Rosamond  have  had,  to  dig  a 
pond  in  a  pit ! 

^I  shall  cast  many  a  wishful  look  towards 
^ese  bright  scenes,  dear  Lionel,  and  breathe 
^^^ny  a  sad  sigh  in  memory  of  them,*^  she  said, 
^^  I  informed  her  that  we  must  make  prepara- 
^^^^n  for  our  journey. 

*'  Not  more  than  I  shall,  I  assure  you,   Bea- 
^f»,     I   never  liked  London  even    before    I 
^^ew  better;  and  now,  having  seen  Paris,    I 
^^^^sitively  detest  it     There  is  nothing  in  that 
^^minable   town  to   make  glad  the  heart  of 
^^^n — dismal— dismal  — dismal  —  dismalness   is 
^*^c    word — ^no   matter  that  I've  coined   it    for 
^«^c  occasion  ! — beauty  itself  has  an  ill-favoured 
^^pectin  its  all-corrupting  atmosphere.     Even 
^Hat  splendid  monument,  St  Paul's,  which,  if  in 
^^ia  bright  region,  would  be  so  lovely,  placed 
^'here  it  is,  more  resembles  Pandemonium  than 
^lie  temple  of  God.     But  after  all,  I  am  by  no 
^ic^eans  sure  we  shall  reside  in   London.     We 
^bust  talk  with  Meclenbury  before  deciding  on 
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an\  tiling.  He  wishes  me  to  take  orders,  vo  « 
^ee.  ar.d  then  hi?  fother  will,  I  suppose,  presei_-a 
me  to  a  liviiii:.  I  wish  it  mav  be  somewhere  S^ 
the  nti.hboi.riirKid  of  Bridliutrton, — the  couutr^ 
is  su  beautiful  !" 

The  uecessity  of  doing  a  disagreeable  thin  ^■ 
beini:  once  admitted,  the  sooner  it  is  execute-^ 
I p.e  better:  for  delay  but  makes  the  task  mor^'' 
irksome.  Hxinij,  therefore,  on  the  tifteenth  o^^ 
tiio  mouth  for  our  departure,  I  wrote  to  Lord  ^ 
Meclenbury,  and  told  him  we  should  be  in 
Lt>udon  as  shortly  after  that  period  as  horses 
would  carry  us,  or  wind  and  tide  permit. 

The  time  between  the  present  moment  and 
that  of  setting  off  would  be  fully  occupied. 
Wc  had  to  pack  up  our  goods  and  chattels,  and 
dischiurge  our  servants:— we  had  to  get  our 
[ussport  arranged— we  had  to  take  leave  of  our 
friends,— we  had  to  take  leave  oi  places^  objects 
both  in  and  about  Paris  which  were  endeared 
to  us  by  frequent  visits,  and  many  associations, 
and  we  bad  two  engagements  to  fulfil,  one  of 
which  was,  to  dine  w  ith  the  Duke  of  Ricbeb'eu, 
at  his   superb    hotel    in  the   Rue  de  Baby- 
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^^^-      Here  was  ample  occupation  for  fifteen 

1^  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  when  the 
^Ae  pressed  Beatrice  and  myself  to  visit  Ver- 
^^Hes,  he  had  any  other  design  than  that  of 
^^ng  us  a  compliment ;  I  therefore  had  no 
'^^ht  to  be  offended  with  Aim,  because  his  friend 
"Monsieur  de  la  Barriere  had  since  made  impro- 
*^T  orertures ;  or  rather  because  he  had  sounded 
^^^  way  towards  making  them.  Having  settled 
^is  in  my  mind,  I  made  no  scruple  of  accept- 
^^g  the  invitation. 

T^th  regard  to  the  Marquis  however,  though 
^^^rtainly  I  had  not  quarrelled  with  him,  nor, 
^^dced,  become  openly  cool ;  yet,  since  the  con- 
versation mentioned  some  chapters  back,  I 
^^ver  came  into  his  company  without  feeling 
^lly  and  awkward  I  had  been  to  his  house, 
^^d  he  had  come  to  ours,  but  at  such  visits  I 
always  felt  as  though  I  did  not  know  how  to 
•'^el :  and  looked,  no  doubt,  as  though  I  didn't 
^Xiow  bow  to  look.  My  heart  was  not  so  light, 
^or  my  tongue  so  full  of  gabble  when  convers- 
^i^g  with  him  now,  as  they  used  to  be. 

£  2 
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Not  SO  with  him, — by  no  means.  H 
blithe  and  gay  and  talkative,  as  if  not 
traordinary  had  occurred  between  us ; 
in  language  nor  behaviour,  manifest: 
slightest  symptom  that  he  felt  consc 
having  done  the  slightest  thing  which  t 
any  possible  means  have  given  me  the  i 
possible  uneasiness.    His  assurance  con 

my  ideas,  and  made  me  think  I  mig 
all,  have  been  too  hasty  in  my  judgme 
that,  in  fact,  he  had,  as  he  said,  spok 
in  jest  "  The  deuce,"  I  said,  "  was  \ 
really  in  jest  only  ?  or  is  it  that  he  has  f 
all  about  the  matter  ?  However,  it  no 
fies  little  either  one  way  or  the  other,  as 
going  away.  I  won't  tell  Beatrice  a  woi 
it,  till  we  get  to  England,  but  then,  ] 
ril  relate  the  whole  affair. 

We  were  walking  one  morning  about  tl 
when  a  number  of  carriages  passing  d( 
street  obliged  us  to  wait,  in  order  to  croei 
the  other  side  with  safety.  During  the 
the  stoppage,  I  happened  to  look  up  i 
ceive  that  we  were  Btanding  oppomti 
terv-office. 
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**  Beatrice,"  I  said,  "  fortune  has  never  yet 
^^ch  Cavoured  us  in  the  lottery;  suppose  we 
^^ke  a  last  attempt,  a  farewell  visit,  just  to 
^^ow  her  that  we  part  without  any  ill-will, 
^^yhap  she'll  be  pleased  at  such  christianly 

^giveness,  and  do  something  for  us  even  yet, 
the  eleventh   hour.      Come,   think   of  five 


^^mbers,  and  I'll  put  on  all  the  five  quatems ; 
^      one  of  these    comes  up,  'twill  be  a  prize 
rth  winning,  I  can  tell  you.      Quick, — what 
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^^  they  be  ?    Choose  !" 

She  gave   me  the  numbers  5,  9,  15,  75,  90, 

^^^d  I  expended  a  pistole,  that  is,  ten  francs,  on 

^•s^^-ch  of  the  five  quatems  contmned  in  them. 

*"     was  just  possible  that   all   the   five  numbers 


uld  be  drawn :  in  which  case,  we  should  be 

titled  to  receive  the  value   of  five  quatems, 

three  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 

livres  —  about     a    hundred    and    forty 

ousand  pounds.     But   this  we   were  both  of 

too  modest  to  expect,  for  the  chances  were 

least  1,500,000  to  1  against  us.  No,  if  one  of 

em  only  should  come  up,  we  promised  to  be 

^^^tisfied ;  as  in  truth  we   well  might  be,  for  it 
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would  put  about  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterlinsr 
into  our  pockets. 

"  Here,  my  dear  Beatrice !"  I  said,  "  fold  up 
the  ticket  in  your  Httle  pocket  book ;  we  shall 
hear  its  fate  when  we  are  in  England,  and  if 
good,  shall  be  able  to  get  our  money  for  merely 
the  trouble  of  writing  a  letter  to  Monsieur 
Perigord." 


r  _ 
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^  were  now  within  four   days  of  our  depar- 

^^   for  which  everything,   passport  and  all, 

^^  prepared.   In  another  week  we  should  again 

^^  foot  on  the  shores  of  England ; — would  that 

^  bad  never  left  them  ! — would  that  the  wood 

^*iich    formed    our    vessel    had    never    been 

^^lled! 

Utinam^  ne  in  nemore  Pelio^  securibus 
Cesa,  cecidisset  abiegna  in  terram  trabes  ! 
Neve  inde,  navis  inchoandie  exordium, 
Cepisset  !* 

•  "  Oh !  that  in  the  Pelian  groves,  the  wood  which 
forms  our  vessel  had  been  never  felled." 

These  lines,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Cicero's  book, 
De  FatOy  are  spoken  by  Medea's  attendant,— her 
Lady's-maid,  dissatisfied  at  being  compelled  to  wander 


:.  ^    ""TLjii  ::;      Ab-  me! — None  \iill 

-".-I  :i~-Hr  7«ir»rrs.  ird  r>=r«ar  me  question. 

I  :j.t  ri-i  'ziz  •■?  ha'i  a?^ep:eli  an  invita- 
■:;-  "  1  zt -K-.'.z.  :h'f  D-ie  de  Richelieu.  I 
ii ;  T  --i.v  ::  :-r.ir>:ed.  bur.  when  the  day 
iTT-T*".   I  Tis  r.iTT::  ilirly  incii5jx>s€Hl    for   «o- 

_,-..       _...^..^-    hivi-^  ar.T    assi^able    cause 

:  r  ._zt^5^  I  >.'.'.  ur-cll:  ••  I  had  nor  that  ala- 
lyr  .:  ?-.:-.:  z:7  :h-re7':f  aiind  that  I  was  wont 
:  "j.-r-f."  iz\  -m'A  ila  have  sent  an  excuse: 
r.:  ?rirr.:-f  r»r:^uic^  me  not  to  do  so- — On 
i  jv~-r.C  yri^jir'.e  she  was  right:  for  if  a  man 
.-.f  ill:~  hiziselfto  pve  way  to  the  lowness 
::  ?T:rlrsw  cr  rendered  by  every  trifling  indispo* 
s;r.:7.,  be  s.:«:"  dwindles  into  iiii  mala  tie  imagi^ 
".  :4-:- — vcT.  in  this  particular  case, — Oh  f  that 
I  rjtd  listened  to  the  dark  bodinss  of  m\  onn 
Sid  bear: ! 

The  oarriap?  having  entered  the   courtyard 

ib:u:  ihi?   woni  wiih  her  mistmsL     The  remainder 
cfthe  s^eric-r.ce  U  as  follow*, — 

**  N j:;i  i-.i:rquam  hera  eirans  mea,  domo  efieiret  pedem 
>Ied.\i.  avimo  »fTO.  amore  mwo,  nucia." 

XoSe  Ay  the  Editor. 
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^he  hotel  de  Richelieu,  we  mounted  the 
^IH  of  the  house,  which  we  were  on  the  point 
entering,  when  a  person,  whose  features 
^I'e  not  unknown  to  me,  though  I  could  by 
^  means  at  that  moment  recollect  where  I 
^  before  seen  them,  saluted,  and  indeed,  almost, 
fancied,  seemed  willing  to  address  us;  but 
^ing  at  some  distance  from  him,  and  having 
Tived  very  late,  I  contented  myself  with  just  re- 
"ixiiing  the  compliment,  and  then  hurried  Bea- 
^oe  along  into  the  saloon,  where  I  was  ashamed 
"^  find  we  were  the  last  of  the  company. 

The  party  was  not  a  large  one;  and  con- 
sisted of  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  the  Marquis 
de  la  Barriere,  and  a  person  I  had  never  before 

met,  the  Count  de  Val I  could  not  well 

make  out  the  name : — such,  with  the  master 
and  myself  made  up  the  male  part  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

The  Comtesse  d'Egmont,  who  was  the 
Duke's  daughter,  Madame  de  Marsan,  and 
Beatrice,  were  the  only  females.  In  all,  the 
party  consisted  of  eight  persons. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival,  we  passed  into  the 
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dining-room.    Everything  was  most  splencJ    ^^v.v 
the  show  of  gold  and  silver   plate   such  ^  / 

had  never  before  seen,  and  as   I  shall  u-^^''^'"* 
most  likely,   again  behold;  whilst  the  cr^^™ 
vases,  and  the  porcelain,  were  the  most  Aeli^^^^ 
and  beautiful,  both  in  material  and  workup  ^^' 
ship,  which  Sevres  could  produce. 

Certainly  are  their  cooks  good  in  France    ^ "" 
))ut  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  dil^^^ 
upon  the  delicacy  of  the  viands  they  placed   ^^ 
fore  me  on  that  day. 

From  the   commencenient  of  dinner  to    i^ 

r 

end,   there   was  one  continued   succession   ^ 
anecdote — bon-mot    and  repartee.      Forei^ 
as  I  was,  and  by  no  means,  therefore,  abl^ 

• 

appreciate  the   delicacies  of  the  language* 
which  they  were  uttered,  I,  nevertheless,  '^ 
delighted.     Their  wit  resembled  quick  flas  -^"^ 
of  lightning   on  a  summer  evening.      It 
beautiful,  and  pleased  all,  because  it  inju 
no  one :  that  is  to  say,  no  one  present     As  ^ 
the  absent — ah  I  that  was  quite  another  affidr  !^ 
people  who  don't  add  to  the  well-being  o: 
party,  can  surely  lay  no  claim  to  its  good*w(: 
or  indulgence. 


ad 
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/  was  entertained  with  this,  so  also  was 
trice,  who  sate  opposite  to  me,  and  beside 
stranger,  a  man  appearing  to  be  consider* 
r  past  sixty,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  that 
;  of  fatherly  interest  in  her  which  kind-hearted 
M)ns,  of  his  time  of  life,  sometimes  entertain 
1  young  beauty  making  her  first  appearance 
xdety ;  and  old  as  he  was,  I  must  say  there 
no  one  present  of  a  more  lively  conversa- 
.  more  engaging  manner,  or  distinguished 
^arance.  I  was  always  a  little  vain  of 
trice,  and  it  pleased  me  extremely  to  find 

she  attracted  not  only  the  attention  of 
Ihj  but  that  age  also  courted  her  conversa- 
"  There  must  certainly  be  a  great  deal 
I  young  woman  who  can  thus  excite  the 
ce  of  age  V  So  I  reasoned, 
owards  the  end  of  dinner,  there  was  a  pause 
the  conversation ;   and  I  took  advantage  of 

0  address  the  Prince,  who  was  seated  next 
ne. — "  Will  your  Serene  Highness,"  I  said, 

1  low  tone  of  voice,    "  permit  mc  to  inquire 
•  is  that  opposite,  now  speaking  to  my  wife  ? 

Comte  de I  could  not  quite  make 

his  name." 


L     ^  .< 


•iZ    ■:-     Z     V 


?.c-r 


:•:  jTrear  rank  ami 
incoimiro  under 
\aloobero."*    the 

■.:^  air,  which  he 

-z  re«2uiretL 


L.-:  i 


»  »     »- 


I    *        •  T' 


:t  i..:..:i-i-  ••  :iave  ven* 
ei  :v.::e  to  France  in  this 
:hr  Ki:ij  of  Denmark 
>  bsiok.  the  C/ar  Pe:er 


:~.TS-.  i.i  TiT.?  :L-?  hosour  of  viiinnsr  ir." 
-  \  "r*..LT  irL    :?   h-? !  weiL    go  you  knovr  I 

.  :•■.  1  .-.  _li  i^"e::  i  *li^h:.  but  a  r^ry  slijbi 
•t,--:  i:-.-:zz  *     I  fe".:  r leased  enojurh  at  this 
•.•.-t-.  -r-i/z  :r:vei  the  ceiieacv  of  my  ear! 
:^-:  vri'.  ^2^:  is  his  •>*.;/  title?    Don't  von 
ijL  :!i--r:-  :s  1  rv^^eniblance  between  him  an^ 
'  x-i-i:  •  :zs:  :>  :o  sav.  I  never,  to  be  sure,  tv>^^^ 
;    'r:z:,:r  c:  ?*'^.::^  his  Majesiv  Louis  X 
:  i  -^^  st'x"  rri":s  and  pictures  of  him, 
-k  :ha:.  All:"»isj  for  the  difference  of  oostuiK:^ 
tl'-.ere  is  a  jrea:  likeness.  "^ 

'  You  uevci  saw  the  King !   Oh,  true !  ti 

es:v  rarviv  crimes  to  Paris :  verv  rarelT. 

>      «  •  «  •  - 

h^ve  never  choisen  to  par  your  respects  r^ 
him  a;  Versailles^" 


X.'^ 


M 
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^^  But,  please  your  Serene  Highness,"  I  again 

^^^     ed,  "  what  is  the  real  title  of  this  grandee  ? 

Acre's  really  something  quite  romantic  in  all 

^*^!   It  is  not  the  King  of  Spain  himself  to  be 

^^e,  is  it  ?  or  his  brother  ?  yet,  I  shouldn  t  be 


all  surprised,  considering  the  family  resem- 
*^toee,  and  what  you  say  of  that  Seigneur's  great 
^portance,  to  find  he  is  really  allied  to  the 
"^ouse  of  Bourbon." 

The  Prince  was,  I  thought,  on  the  point  of 

Si^ifying  my  curiosity,  when  Madame  d'Egmont 

^sing  from  table,  was  led  out  of  the  room  by  the 

stranger,   and   we   all  followed  them   into  the 

saloon. 

The  Hotel  de  Richelieu  was  splendid  and 
spacious ;  but  that  which,  in  my  eyes,  rendered 
it  inestimable  was  its  garden ;  a  tract  of  ground 
covering  several  acres,  laid  out  in  a  style  in 
which  e&pense  had  not  been  considered.  This 
may  surprise  an  Englishman ;  but  at  Paris  such 
gardens  are  common. 

Attached  to  the  house,  and  opening  out  of  it, 
was  a  large  conservatory,  a  portion  of  which  had 
been  fitted  up   as   a  sitting-room,  with  tables. 
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chiurs,  and  sofas ;  so  that  one  might  sit  or  lie 
down  to  read  or  write  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
?ight  and  perfume  of  the  most  delicate  flowers. 

In  front  of  this  was  a  garden,  and  beyond  it  a 
CTove  of  large  trees  and  shrubs,  through  which 
were  cut  serpentine  walks;  where  I  saw  some 
well-chiseled  statues  of  the  pipe-playing  God 
of  Arcady,  of  t^auns  and  Sat\rs,  and  of  Diana, 
a  bow  in  hand,  a  quiver  at  her  back,  buskined 
and  ready  for  the  chase.  Further  off,  again, 
were  cascades  of  pure  water,  tumbling  over  moss- 
clothed  rocks  beside  hermitagesi,  of  which  the 
only  anchorites,  however,  were  the  Duke  and 
his  w  assailers,  who,  when  wearied  with  delights, 
sometimes  stole  there  unpereeived,  in  order  to 
recruit  their  spirits  for  another  course  of  plea- 
sure. It  was  the  garden  of  Aldna ;  more  so, 
alas  !  than  I  then  guessed  f 

The  air,  more  mild  and  temperate  than  is 
usual  in  that  season,  tempted  us  all  to  go  out 
into  the  garden. 

I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  me;  but,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  gayest  and  most  agreeable  so- 
ciety, I  often  wish  to  leave  it,  though  not  weary 
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t  And  then,  suddenly  retiring  ivithin 
el^  became,  in  lieu  of  a  player  in  the  comedy, 
ectator  of  it  merely,  and  a  maker  of  reflec- 
3.  Never  did  a  more  fiill  flood  of  poetical 
^  present  themselves  to  my  mind,  never 
more  deep  and  philosophical  questions  rise 
t,  and  demand  solution, — never  did  more 
01  and  holy  aspirations  fill  my  heart  and 
:e  it  pant,  than  when  I  was  one  night  at  a 
ked  ball  during  the  carnival  at  Paris.  And 
the  burlesque  figures,  their  strange  costumes, 

comical  attitudes: — the  dance,  the  tricks, 
songs,  the  jests — the  everything  I  heard  and 
,  were,  one  would  have  said,  calculated 
f  to  excite  mirth  and  laughter. 

noiVf  too,  had   sufficient  food  for  thought; 

it  was  neither  poetical  nor  pleasant  I  was 
the  point  of  leaving  a  country  where  I  had 
d  very  happily  in  peace  and  idleness — oh  ! 
r  I  do  love  to  be  at  peace,  and  to  live  in 
5ness  ! — and  was  about  to  return  to  my  own  ; 
3re  I  expected  to  be  in  constant  warfare,  and 
ead  anything  but  a  life  of  ease. — I  felt  an 
iression  of  spirits,  an  indefinable  apprehen- 
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-i-r-a  0!  i.zwv  c<Ov»h  lianirer.  From  beinu  ':n- 
talkiiiive.  I  l>:cdme  perfectly  silent :  and  fintiiiiij 
ray ?elf  totally  unable  to  take  part  in  what  w  as 
join  J  C'U,  would  willingly  have  returned  home, 
bu:  I  was  restrained  from  this  bv  thinkinij  it 
would  *»>wj  ffdd.  and,  bv  a  sort  of  nenous  fear 
of  making  mvself  wondered  at, 

Howe\er.  although  I  could  not  venture  on 
taking  leave  of  ray  host.  I  contrived  to  separate 
myself  b^i^th  from  him  and  his  party :  and  to 
glide  away,  unperceived  by  any  one.  into  the 
shrubl^rv,  where  I  designed  takin^r  a  few 
minutes'  solitary  stroll  in  the  hope  of  reasoning 
mv?elf  into  srood-humour. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

made  a  circuit  of  the  grounds,  I  was 
g  to  the  house,  when  on  my  left  hand 
ved  an  alley  leading  to  a  spot  where  I 
t  yet  been.  It  was  a  long  serpentine 
acacias,  twining  their  branches  round  a 
rame,  so  as  in  summer  to  form  a  vault  of 

twill  be  very beautifuV  I  thought,  "when 
lolds  out  golden  wreaths  to  crown  her 
pers,  as  she  gladdens  them  with  a  smile  ! 
who  is  that  ? — plague  on  it !" — I  conti- 
3  having  already  advanced  some  way,  I 
3d  a  lady  approaching. 
>k  it  to  be  Madame  de  Marsan.  She 
ly  had  not  seen  me,  and  I  was  determined 
uld  720^  see  me,  if  I  could  help  it  I  hate 
my  meditations  broken  in  upon,  even  by 
ty    woman.      Ah !     human     loveliness 
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but   seldom  equals  that    which   my    fancy   can 
create ! 

Having  left  Beatrice  in  company  with  Ma- 
dame de  Marsan,  I  should,  had  I  had  leisure 
ft)r  surprise,  have  wondered  where  the  former 
(•ould  now  be.  As  it  was,  however,  I  only  found 
just  sufficient  time  to  step  aside,  and  creeping 
through  an  aperture,  broken  in  the  trellis- 
work,  to  force  my  way  amongst  bushes  into 
another  green  alley  ;  where  I  remaincnl,  till  ima- 
gining Madame  de  Marsan — for  it  was  she — 
must  have  passed,  I  returned,  and  continued  my 
fonner  course. 

Advancing,  I  perceived  at  a  distance  one  of 
the  hermitages  before  mentioned ;  and  on  ap- 
proaching it,  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices.  I  was 
half  minded  to  turn  back  again ;  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, do  so,  for  on  listening  more  attentively,  I 
thought  I  distinguished  that  of  Beatrice.  I  ad- 
vanced.— It  was  her*s;  she  spoke  too  in  a  louder 
key  than  usual — what  could  it  mean  ?— I  quick- 
ened my  pace.  She  evidently  addressed,  in 
anger,  some  one  who,  in  a  far  softer  note,  endea- 
voured to  soothe  it     I  could  not  guess  nor  ima- 
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^^e  what  all  this  portended,  but  almost  before 
^Ud  time  for  thought,  I  heard,  ''  Leave  me, 
^^^  r  uttered,  less  with  a  scream  of  terror,  than 
'^  a  tone  of  indignation. 

I  leaped  forward ;  but,  before  reaching  the 
hermitage,  saw  Beatrice  herself  come  out  of  it 
^  if  disengaging  herself  with  a  violent  struggle 
^Om  the  grasp  of  some  one  who  remained  with- 
^« — This  was,  indeed,  the  case,  and  the  skirt  of 
*^^ar  gown  became  rent  by  the  person's  eflFort  to 
'^tain  hen 

Having  liberated  herself,  she,  not  perceiving 
^e,  turned  in  the  direction  opposite  to  mine, 
^i)d  walked  away,  with  a  very  quick,  though  not 
^  hurried  pace ;  for  feeling,  as  she  has  since  told 
^e,  less  fear  than  anger,  she  had  it  much  at 
^eort,  to  conceal  the  disorder  of  her  mind  and 
^^untenance  from  those  she  was  going  to  meet 
<<  Beatrice !''  I  exclaimed  in  breathless  agita- 
tion as  I  overtook  her  at  a  few  yards*  distance 
t^yond  the  hermitage,  into  which,  by-the-bye,  I 
l^ad,  on  passing  it,  cast  a  hasty  glance,  without 
V^ing  able,  owing  to  its  comparative  darkness, 
t;o  see  any  one. 
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"  For  heaven's  sake,  dear  Beatrice,  tell 
— what  is  it  ?* 

"Oh,  I  thank  God,  Lionel!"  she  repi 
turning  round,  and  flinging  her  arms  about 
neck,  "  you  are  here  ! — ^let  us  go — let  us  go: 
awav — awav — not  another  moment !" 

"  But  tell  me,  Beatrice,  tell  me — ^mv  lo^ 
sav — whtit  it  is !  ...  .  How  came  vou  io 
condition,  your  gown  torn,  your  hair  disheve 

— who  did  this? Beatrice,  whai 

it  mean — who  is  in  that  grotto  ?* 

She  gasped.  «  I'll  tell  you,— I'll  tell 
all,  Lionel, — I'll  tell  you  all ! — let  us  go- 
out  of  breath, when   we  get  h 

....  dear  Lionel!" 

She  seized  my  arm,  and  was  trying  to  i 
me  away ;  whilst  I,  seeing  her  so  greatly 
tated,  was,  for  a  moment,  uncertain,  a 
whether  I  ought  not  to  comply  with  her  d( 
and  accompany  her  home.  But,  m  that 
ment,  my  eyes,  falling  on  her  bosom,  percf 
a  necklace  hanging  on  it,  but  so  covered  b] 
shawl  which  she  hastily  and  in  her  agitatioi 
drawn  round  her,  as  to  be  only  partially  vii 
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^^ich  circumstance,  added  to  the  confusion  of 
^y  mind,  occasioned  its  not  having  before  at- 
^'^cted  my  notice. 

•'  Beatrice ! — Beatrice  T— I  exclaimed,  hold- 
^^S  her  at  arm's  length, — ^*  what  mean  these 
^amends  T 

Uttering  an  ejaculation  of  reminiscence — 
«  O  God !— O  God  !  tiie  necklace.— True— 
^^*Vie — I  forgot ! — let  me" — she  said,  as  raising 
^^oth  arms,  she  attempted  to  lift  it  over  her 
^  ^ad-dress. 

I  heard  no  more ;  the  truth,  or  at  least  a  suspi- 
^^^Wd  of  what  I  afterwards  found  to  be  true,  in- 
^^^mtly  flashed  across  my  mind     Breaking  from 

^^r,   I    darted  towards  the  hermitage;  looked 

^> 

^^ — and  there  saw,  sitting  at  the  further  end  of 
^t:^  the  CJomte  de  Valcobero,  in  that  perturbation 
^^^  mind  which  may  be  supposed  consequent  on 

^^^e  foilure  of  an  attempt  like  his. 

I  did  not  envy  him  his  thoughts — he  looked 
^.bashed — the  very  soul  of  shame  !    Yet  it  was 

X^ot  that  shame  which,  being  the  mind's  acknow- 
X^gment  of  error,  promises  a  return  to  virtue ; 

V^ut  was  that  of  balked  desire,  of  wounded  pride, 
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of  rage  at  being  foiled,    the  shame  of  bcLo^        '' 
overcome,  and  of  having  his  defeat  witnessed  t>^ 
a  stranger. 

Perceiving  me,  he  rose.   I  laid  my  hand  up-^^        ™ 
mv  sword— for  in  those  davs  it  was  customa^^^     • 
to  wear  swords  even  at  table.     Le  Comte  o        ^ 
Valcobero  w^as  no  craven ;  asre  in  him  had  n»  ^^ 
slacked  courage,  more  than  it  had  chilled  h:  ^ 
blood ;  he  would,  I  believe,  at  that   moraen  <^  '"^^^ 
have  rejoiced  to  hide  disgrace  in  his  own  deatlrl  ^  -^    ' 
if  unable  to  cover  it  by  mine. 

He  too  drew  his  sword,  then  waited  my  ap-^<  ^^'*" 
proaeh;    some   accident   having    happened   to"^ 
mine,  fixed  it  in  its  scabbard.     I  tugged  with  alL  ^ 


my  might  to  loosen  it,  and  had  just  succeeded, « 
when  my  arm  was  held  back,  and  I  felt  my  hand  ^^ 
to  be  pressed  down  so  as  to  pusli  the  weapon     ^^ 
back  into  its  scabbard.     I  turned  round,  it  was       ^^ 
Beatrice, — wild,  hurried,  flushed,  breathless, — 
attempting  to  speak,  but  unable  to  articulate 
intelligible  words.     Behind  her,  at  a  few  paces 
off,  I  perceived  some  others  running  with  their 
utmost  speed  towards  us.     Whether  they  were 
attracted  by  the  noise,  or  had  been  waiting  hard 
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^»  I  know  not,  but  the  complete  absorption  of 
^^  my  mental  foculties  bad  bitberto  prevented 
from  bearing  their  approach. 
In  spite  of  Beatrice's  opposition,  I  unsheathed 
15  sword,  and,  she  still  clinging  round  me,  was 
^civancing  into  the  grotto,  when  the  Marquis 
^e  la  Barriere  joining  us,  grasped  my  arm  as 
^^th  an  iron  vice. 

"  How  then  !'* — for  heaven's  sake,"  he  whib- 
l^^red  in  a  quick,  wild,  and  hurried  voice : — "  will 
3^c>u  rush  upon  destruction  !  It  is  the  King  ! — 
*^i3  Majesty!— as  you  value  existence  sheath 
^^ur  sword.** 

I  did  not  sheath  it,  but  its  point  drooped  to 
^l^e  ground ;  and  I  stood  silently  gazing  at  my 

^titagonist 

**  The  King !"  I  at  last  repeated. 
"  Yes,  Lionel — dear  Lionel — dear  Lionel, — 
*^t  us  go ;— do  come  ! — this  is  no  place  for  us. 
•^lere— come  away  ! — come — come !"  said  Ben- 
^^ce,  imploringly,  whilst  she  attempted,  with  all 
*^er  strength,  to  draw  me  off. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  be  calm  in  word, 
^Xieasured  in  conduct,  and  dignified  in  demea- 
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nor,  when  contending  with  an  equal;  and,  (y 
course,  it  is  still  less   difficult  to  be   so,   whei> 
opposed  to  a  superior.     We  may,  then,  say  with  ^ 
AchiloUs — 

*'  Non  tani 
Turpe  fiiit  vinci  quam  contendisse  deconini  est 
Magnaqiie  dat  nobis,  tantus  solatia  victor."  * 

and  a  pleasing  elevation  of  mind  arising,  produces 
calmness,  for  if  not  assured  of  victor}'  we  are 
at  least  secure  against  disgrace. 

Rut,  if  forced  into  the  lists  with  an  inferior, 
the  heart  grows  sick,  and  the  miud,  feeling  de- 
graded beneath  its  proper  level,  becomes  an- 
gered at  a  sense  of  its  abasement,  and  we  lose 
ourselves.  For  my  own  part  I  would  rather  com- 
bat any  monster  told  of  in  the  ^^  Fairie  Queene^*" 
than  battle  with  a  parvetiu ;  and  whenever 
such  has  been  my  ill  fate,  have  felt  my  spirit  en- 
savaged  with  the  rage  of  a  mad  wol£ 

•  There  is  less  disgrace  iti  being  overcome  than 
glory  in  having  contended,  for  the  greatiiesi  of  mj 
conqueror  consoles  me  for  defeat — Odd  3iet»  JVWf 
^  the  Editor. 
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^bewildered  was  I  in  astonishment,  as  to 
^  stand  silently  gazing,  first  at  the  King,  then 
t^  his  courtiers,  and  lastly,  towards  Beatrice, 
'^ithout  however  more  noticing  her  appeal  than 
'  she  had  not  spoken.  She  made  another 
Cbrt 

"Dear  Lionel— come ! — come —let  us  go  T 

I  turned  towards  her.  The  necklace  again 
^ht  my  eye. 

"  With  these  trappings  on ! — You, — my  wife  ! 
ive  them  to  me !" 

Laying  my  hand  on  the  diamonds,  I  almost 
uUed  them  from  her  neck  before  she  had  time 
>  loosen  them. 

If  he  were  before  ashamed,  the  King  now 
semed  shrinking  into  a  very  nothing.  Never 
efore  had  daughter  of  Eve  been  unpropitious  to 
is  suit  For  him  to  express  will  had  hitherto 
sen  the  accomplishment  of  desire.  Maids  and 
latrons,  simple  dames  of  moderate  parentage, 
id  princesses  of  the  most  illustrious  descent, 
ike  ambitious  of  a  smile,  rather  solicited  notice 
lan  waited  to  receive  homage.  Now  he  was 
ejected — spumed  by  one  whom  he,  no  doubt, 

▼OL.  ui«  F 
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thought  would  have  accepted  his  courtship  a^ 
an  honour;  and  there  he  stood ! — humbled  by    "V 
girl  in  the  presence  of  those  very  courtiers  whossc 
daily  flatteries  had  almost  made  him  £gmcy  hrf 
was  a  God  !  I  addressed  him. 

"  Fortune,*^  I  said,  "  has  accorded  to  majesty's 
the  privilege  of  impunity  for  crime — a  powe^" 
of  inflicting  injury,  unrestrained  by  any  fear 
human  chastisement !  Had  the  Sovereign  o: 
Great  Britain  so  demeaned  himself,  I  shoulc^l 
have  blushed,  for  he  would  have  ventured  iri 
only  if  thinking  me  beneath  the  standard  of 
man  ;  but  the  King  of  France^  ruling  ov 
slaves,  and  guessing  not  that  quick  sensibility  to  ^= 
wrongs  which  freedom  breeds,  thinks,  doubt-  ' 
less,  we  should  feel  his  outrage  as  an  honour !' 

I  turned  to  Monsieur  de  Richelieu.  **  For 
you,  Duke,'*  I  said,  "  you,  my  host !  ofir  sta- 
tions in  society  are  not  so  very  widely  different 
as  to  forbid  my  demanding  satisfiBiction  for  this 
insult.  But  your  arm  is  now  too  weak  to  con- 
tend with  mine ;  many  more  years  cannot  pass 
before  you  will  be  summoned  to  answer,  at  a 
higher  tribunal,  for  your  conduct  here.    Let  die 
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Remainder  of  your  life  be  so  spent  as  to  ensure 
^oi^veness  for  your  treachery  to-day ! 

^  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  you  and  I  must  speak 
^X.  length  upon  this  subject,  at  a  more  convenient 
season.  For  the  present,  oblige  me  by  restoring 
t:o  their  proprietor  those  jewels,  which  the  vene- 
i^ation  in  which  I  hold  majesty  forbids  me  from 
trampling  beneath  my  feet,  or  casting  in  their 
owner's  face. — Come,  Beatrice." 


f2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Taking  Beatrice  by  the  arm,  I  led  her  ^^^^^* 
but  had  not  proceeded  very  for  dovni  the  a\ —  ^^ 
when  we  were  overtaken  by  the  Marquis. 

"  On  my  word  of  honour,  my  dear  Monsi^^^ 
he  said,  "  on  my  word  of  honour  do  I  l-^ 
solemnly  assure  both  you,  and  Madame  de  H;^-^ 
verie,  that  on  arriving  here  I  was  altogei^ 
ignorant  of  the  King^s  intention  of  coming;  #^ 
I  moreover  as  solemnly  protest  thac  the  1^0 


— for  I  upbraided  him  for  his  conduct — dedaT' 

'  bis 
it  to  be,  if  not  without  his  privticyi  against 

inclination.'' 

in- 
I  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  with  t 

credulity. 

**  Thi& — this — on  your   parole  of   honou^         ' 

Monsieur  le  Marquis, — as  a  gentleman.    Hc^  ^ 

can  it  be?* 


/ 


i\^jL^ 
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As  a  gentlemaiiy  and  on  a  gentleman's  most 

^Xnn  word  of  honour.* 

^  But  how  then  came  his  Majesty  to  be 
'^ted?" 

^*  He  was  910/  invited ;  that  is,  he  was  self- 
^^ted  He  had  often  heard  the  Duke,  and 
^ieed  many  others  —  speak  of  you  and  Ma- 
^^me  de  Bouverie.  A  few  days  ago,  Monsieur 
•^^  Richelieu  happened  to  say  that  you  were 
^ing  to  dine  with  him,  and  then  the  King  re- 
plied, that  he  would  come  incognito." 

"  But  why,  then,  did  not  Monsieur  de  Riche- 
lieu intimate  all  this  to  us ;  so  that  being  pre- 
pared we  might  have  avoided  so  much  disgrace 
and  sorrow?* 

"  Ah ! — I  can  say  nothing  on  this  point.  1 
only  answer  to  my  own  conduct ;  the  Duke  him- 
self must  reply  for  his.  He  might  certainly  have 
put  you  on  your  guard,  particularly  too  as  he  is 
perfectly  aware  of  your  opinions  on  such  matters, 
for  I  related  our  conversation  to  him;  but  I 
suppose  he  preferred  obliging  his  master  to 
serving  a  friend.  Yet  had  he  anticipated  the 
sad  result! — what   a  dreadful  scandal  it  will 
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occasion.    I  tremble  to   think  of  the   conse- 
quences." 

I  could  not  otherwise  than  relent  towards  the 
Marquis ;  in  truth,  if  his  account  were  true,  I 
had  no  reason  for  complaint  against  hinu 

^^  You  solemnly,  then,"  I  again  asked,  *^  as- 
sert your  entire  ignorance  of  the  Duke's 
design  ?' 

**  Not  only  so ;  but  I  assure  you  also  that 
this  afiair  has  given  me  a  distaste  for  like  in- 
trigues. I  am  grieved  at  having  ever  dabbled 
with  them,  and  to  prove  this,  will  do  you  any 
service  in  my  power." 

^<  What  service  can  you  render  me,  Monsieur? 
The  greatest,  the  only  one,  is  to  lead  me  out  of  ^ 
this  place  unnoticed,  and  uncommented  on  bw 
any.    Can  you  manage  this  ?' 

^^  I  will  try,  at  all  events,**  he  said,  as     >» 
conducted  us  along  a  by-path  to  the  conser*"^ 
tory,  through  which  he  led  us  on  unperod*^  ^ 
but  by  the  host  of  servants  assembled  in  0^ 
hall,  who  were  apparently  surprised  at  the 
order  very  visible  in  us  all,  but  partieulariy 
Beatrice. 
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^^  Marquis  accompanied  me  into  the  court- 

^^.    Our  carriage  had  not  arrived,  and  we 

^^  forced  to  send  for  ^Jiacrt — for  Beatrice 

^^  not  possibly  have  walked    Whilst  we 

^ted  for  it,  the  Marquis  took  me  aside. 

•»A  word  with  you,  my  good  friends,''  he 

^^d,  "before  we  part    You  have  angered  a 

^^"^eat  King — ^have  shamed  him :  this  can  never 

^^^  forgiven.     By  nature  he  is  good — certainly 

^^^   is;   but  used  from  childhood  to  unlimited 

^thority,   he  regards  as  enemies  any  who  op- 

his  will.    He  thought  to  do  you  honour ; 

u  have  rejected  him,  insulted  him,  and  this 

fore  witnesses! — He   is  absolute  master  in 

^Tance.*^ 

^  Ay !  over  his  own  subjects ;  but  he  is  not 
^ly  sovereign.''* 

^  He  is  not  your  Sovereign !    No ;  but  you 
%re  in  his  dominions.    Leave  them  as  soon  as 
you  can.     When  do  you  go,  did  you  say?" 
^  On  Wednesday,  four  days  hence.'^ 
^  Hasten  your  departure,  and  keep  yourself 
^thin  doors  as  quietly  as  possible,  till  you  are 
fairly  off." 
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"  Within  doors.  Marquis  !"  I  said,  "  wha" 
it  you  can  mean?' 

"  I  simply  mean  that  we  have  a  vast  nunrn^^^Rw- 
of  prisons  in  France : — such,  for  instance,  as        ^^ 
Bastile,  Chatelet,  Vincennes,  Ham,   Munt 
Michel,  and  many  more ;  in  which,  for  a 
matter  than  this,  persons  have  been    shut 
and  never  again    heard   of, — they^U  treat  ; 


'^^■ 


• 

civilly  enough  there,  I  dare  say,  but  won't  su^  -'^^^ 
you  to  run  about,  and  enjoy  the  societj*  of  ycC^ 
friends !'' 

<<  rU  go  immediately  to  the  English  amba^^ 
sador — ^yet  how    unfortunate!  Lord   Stormoc^-^ 
is  gone  to  England, — I  forgot  that ;  however,      ^ 
may  demand  protection  from  the  remaining  ai> 
thorities  nevertheless," 

*'  To  be  sure  you  may ;  and  will  obtain  itt 

of  course.     What  then  ?  some  one  will  tread  oir^ 

your  toes.      Youll  call  him  out— he'U   run 

small   sword   through  your  body.      If  he  fail, 

another  will  understand  his  trade  better:— an 

^  t 
affair  of  honour ! — what  can  your  goTemment 

do  ? — or,  you  may  chance  to  meet  some  persons 

who'll  give  you  a  gentle  lift  over  the  balustrade 
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the  Pont  Royal,  or  Pont  Henri  Quatre,  into 
'^e  Seine,  some  dark  evening.    You  can  swim, 

r 

^   dare  say, — ^very  well !   but  suppose  they  first 
^^p  a  sack  over  your  head  and  put  a  few  stones 

^^itr 

*^  You  fill  my  soul  with  horror !  can  such 
^^ings  be  done  in  a  populous  and  civilized  town 
^ike  Paris  ?  How  would  you  have  us  act  ?' 

'*  Why,  my  good  friend,  I  would  have  you 
^ait  Paris  as  soon  as  ever  you  can — to-morrow 
^  possible,  and  not  return  till  a  safe  residence 
^re  is  insured  to  you  by  the  old  King*s  death, 
Vhich,  perhaps,  is  not  very  distant  Mind,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  say  his  Majesty  would  order  or 
isven  contrive  your  assassination :  --greatly  an- 
gered as  be  may  be,  he  would  content  himself 
with  having  you  clapped  up  in  prison,— Mu« 
much,  depend  on  it,  he  will  have  done,  if  it  can 
be  brought  about  privately ;  and  if  he  fisul  in  it, 
there  are  plenty,  who,  without  waiting  for  his 
authority,  but  in  hopes  of  doing  something  agree- 
able to  him,  will  adopt  the  other  mode ;  whilst 
he,  though  too  good, — ^perhaps  indeed  too  timid, 

to  have  commanded  it,  will  be  so  rejoiced,  at 

F   5 
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getting  rid  of  one,  who  might  talk  of  Ins  i 


that  he'll  not  weary  Monsieur  de  «i"*5««^  tw 
much  in  the  discovery  of  your 

"  Besides,"  I  replied  smiling,  for  I4d  "^ 
feel,  and  at  all  events  was  anxious  to  mxm  ^ 
to  feel,  all  the  terror  which  the  Marquis  wirirf 
to  inspire-  « 'twill  be  of  very  litde  service  to« 
when  residing  at  the  bottom  of  the  SeiiH^ » 
have  an  inquiry  instituted  about  the  penoww 
put  me  there  !"— I  believe  this  to  have  i« 
my  last  jest 

"  Ha,  ha !  very  true,  and  therefbre  mf  *" 

friend,  leave  Paris.    The  sooner  you  go  the  li* 

ter.    If  the  King  dies,  come  back,  andddigl** 

shall  I  be  to  see  you  again.      You  are  ah"* 

the  only  inoffensive  Englishman  I  ever  nrt** 

Madame,**  he  continued,  taking  Beatrice  bf*' 

hand,  which  with  the  usual  gallantrj  of  * 

French  he  pressed  to  his  lips— *«  is  the  iW 

and  most  amiable  creature  that  has  evercH*^ 

mented  Paris  with  her  prdteoce.    Now  !««■* 

for  the  present    I  will  call  on  you  to-iDono*> 

(/*  possible,  but  must  be  very  CBUtiousb  or  oA^ 

^^^  without  serving  you,  I  riiall  get  afl*" 

into  great  disgrace  and  danger/' 


!*:-. 
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-^e  Marquis  then  left  us,  and  ihejiacre  be- 
^    arrived  we  got  into  it  and  drove  home. 

Sooner  or  later  crime  meets  its  just  punish- 
^^t  :**  this,  being  a  sentence  replete  with  ex- 
ent  morality,  should  be  printed  in  letters  of 
-d,  and  hungup  in  all  nurseries; —there  is 
^t:  one  defect  in  it — a  want  of  truth  : — but 


If  8  a  mere  trifle. 
In  bctf  people  are  punished,  not  for  behaving 
*^I2;  but  for  doing  something  which  flings  them 
^^  of  the  regular  course  of  events;  out  of  the 
stream  of  fortune.    When  this  happens  they  get 
into  a  side  eddy,  which  carrying  them  round 
and  round,  and  round  again,  mocks  their  stur- 
diest efforts  to  return  into  a  smooth  and  uni- 
form flow  of  waters.  There  they  remain,  whirled 
about,  sometimes  at  a  vast  distance  from,  at 
others,  quite  close  to,  but  always  utterly  una- 
ble to  force  a  way  back  into  the  grand  current 
whilst  every  blundering  blockhead,  whom  stu- 
pidity alone  has,  perhaps,  guarded  from  a  Uke 
mischance,  stands  gaping    on  the  shore,  and 
grinning  at  his  plight ;  and  every  brutal  ferocious 
beast  flings  a  stone  in  mockery  of  his  misfortune, 
and  in  aggravation  of  his  sorrow. 
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By  marninff  Beatrice  without  my  father's 
consent,  and  thus  stepping  out  of  the  accus- 
tomed tide  of  mundane  transactions,  /  got 
into  this  eddy,  and  presented  my  aunt  and  her 
son  with  the  means  of  working  on  him  to  my 
detriment.  Had  my  conduct  been  criminal, 
and  had  I  persevered  in  a  long  course  of  eril 
actionsy  the  punishment  could  not  have  been 
severer,  nor  the  consequences  more  tragic 

I  was  not  therefore  suffering  punishment^  but 
merely  undergoing  the  natural  consequence  of 
putting  myself  ^^-ithout  the  regular  course  of 
events.  Habes  epilogum  nequid  pretemiissum 
aut  relictum  putes.*  Yes  !  it  is  yet  unsaid, 
that  HunAttg  is  the  true  source  of  misery  to 
mankind ;  whom  Folly,  more  than  the  whip  of 
Ahrimanes,  scourges. 

*  My  discourse  is  finished^  unless,  indeed,  you  think 
I  have  left  anything  unsaid. 

Cicero  at  the  end  of  the  book — **  De  contemnanda 
morte. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


^'^THicE   baying  retired   to  bed,  for  thougb 

^^  Was   yet   an    early    bour    sbe    felt    exces- 

^^ely  fatigued,  I  sate  down  near  her,  waiting 

^^ously  for  tbe  moment  of  ber  sinking  into 

^pose. 

Jihfy  mind  was  in  tbat  train  of  reflection,  a  de- 

^^  of  wbicb  concludes  tbe  last  cbapter,  when  I 

"^^^rd  some  one  at  tbe  door  say  that  Monsieur 

'^^^^reuse  desired  to  speak  with  me  immediately. 

"Xhere   was    nothing  very   extraordinary  in 

er  bis  or  any  other  person^s  calling  on  me  at 

t  moment :  but  my  imagination  was  on  the 

^Xig,  and  when  tbat  is  tbe  case,  it  always  flies 

^     A  qualm  came  over  me ;  but  I  followed  the 

ant  into  tbe  saloon. 
^Afonsieur    Mareuse  appeared  agitated — ^bis 
^Muier,  as  well  as  voice,  was  hurried. 
**  Monsieur  de  Bouverie,''  be  said,  "  my  bro- 
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ther  has  just  been  at  my  house  to  tell  me  you 
dined  with  the  Duke  de  Richelieu.** 

"  Your    brother    told  you    so !    Bless   me, 
true,  it  tt'««  your  brother^  then,  whom  I  saw 
just  before  entering  the    Duke's    hotel  I   li^^^- 
features  were  familiar  to  me,  yet  I  could  wa^::^^^ 
recollect  where  I  had  seen  them.     I  never,  s^::^^ 
know,  met  him  but  once,  and  that  but  for  a  ^^^ 
minutes  ....  well,  my  dear  Monsieur,  -^^^ 
of  that  ?" 

"  Why,  he  informed  me  of  a  disturbanc*^^ 
which  you  were  principally  concerned ;  and 
that  the  King,  who  dined  there  incognito, 
turned  immediately  to  Verssdlles.    It  was  w 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  my  brother,  by 
tending  business  of  the  greatest  import,  coi 
obtain  leave  to  remain  a  short  time  in  Pari^^ 
and  thus  enable  himself  to  put  you  on  yoi 
guard." 

<<  On  my  guard ! — My  dear  Monsieur,  it  is  L 
/,  not  his  Majesty^  who  has  the  right  to  be  of-  ^^ 
fended." 

<<  Oh  I  Monsieur  de  BouTerie^  right !  if  eveiy 
one   had  justice    meted   to    him  I     But  give 


[■••» 
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^^  Uave  to  ask  you  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
y  brother  was  too  hurried  to  detail  them ;  be- 
^^ies  which,  he  himself  could  obtain  no  very  sa- 
^^ikctory  account" 

I  tlien    related    the  whole   story,  from  be- 
ginning to  end.     When  it  was  finished  Mon- 
sieur Mareuse  replied,  that  however  /  might 
look  on  the  matter,  he  too  well  knew  the  mon- 
ger   of  terminating  such  affairs,  not  to  advise 
t^y  following  Monsieur  de  la  Barriere's  counsel 
implicitly,  leaving  Paris  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
keeping  guard  over  myself  whilst  I  remained  in 
it.   **  Lettres  de  Cachetj^  he  said,  ^-are  daily  ex- 
pedited at  the  request  of  people  of  very  little 
import  when  they  want  to  revenge  an  afiront. 
You  have  offended  the  greatest  personage  in  the 
kingdom.     I  would  not  lose  an  instant  in  going 
to   the  English   ambassador,  and  making  him 
master  of  the  whole  circumstance,  so  that  if  any- 
thing should  happen,  his  Excellency  may  guess 
what  it  is,  and  take  measures  accordingly/' 

Far  more  out  of  compliance  with  my  friend's 
wishes,  than  from  fears  of  the  threatened  evils, 
I  promised  to  foUow  his  advice.    In  truth,  so 
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very  magnificent  were  my  ideas  respecting  the 
grandeur,  power,  and  influence  of  England,  and 
of  the  awe  in  which  she  was  held ;  that  neither 
the  admonitions  of  Monsieur  de  la  Barriere, — 
nor  those  of  M.  Mareuse,  sufficed  to  inspire 
me  ^"iih  any  very  serious  apprehensions. 

Lord  Stormont  being  in  England,  I  wrote  a 
short  note  to  Sir  George  •  •  ♦,  I  forgot  the  name, 
— who  was  left  as  locum  tenensj  during  the  am- 
bassador's absence;  and,  intimating  that  I  had 
private  business  to  communicate,  said  I  would 
do  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  on  him  next 
day.  I  at  the  same  time  begged  that,  should 
he  not  be  disengaged  at  the  hour  I  mentioned, 
he  would  have  the  goodness  to  name  another, 
more  convenient  to  himselL 

This  being  an  afiair  in  which  Monsieur  M*-^.^ 
reuse  thought  that  a  knowledge  respecting  ti^t^ 
practice  of  the  police  might  be  necessary,  ii\4 
in  which  he  might  prompt  me  to  advantage^  ^ 
kindly  offered  to  accompany  me  to  the  bote^^ 
the  embassy.    I  readily  accepted  his  propos^ 
after  which  he  took  leave  and  left  me^  to  resj^ 
Beatrice,  who  had  fidlen  into  a  sound  sleep  ^^'^ 
ing  my  absence. 


r.-"*   •" 
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^Q  was  punctual  to  his  hour  on  the  following 

**  WeD,**  I  said,  "  Monsieur,  here  you   are 
^tcbing  us  lazy  folk  at  breakfast !    I  have  re- 
vived no  intimation  from  Sir  George  *  •  * 
^^t  he  cannot  see  me,  and  therefore,  take  it  for 
S^nted  he  will  do  so.     I  am  at  your  orders.*^ 

We  left  the  house,  but  on  arriving  at  the  H6- 

^1   de   TAmbassade,   and    inquiring    for    Sir 

^i'eorge,  received  for  answer,  that  he  was  gone 

^Ut  of   Paris  for  the  day.     "  When   the  cat's 

^Way    the  mice  will  play,"   I  said  to  myself; 

**  whales  to  be  done  now  ?" 

I  asked  the  servant  if  there  were  not  some 
^^e  to  whom  I  might  address  myself,  on  an  af- 
^^r  of  some  importance.  "  Yes,  certainly.  Sir,** 
^©  replied,  **  there  is  Mr.  Curteis.'* 

I  should  have  felt  an  extreme  repugnance  to 
transact  any  business  whatever  with  Mr.  Curteis ; 
^ut»to  sit  quietly  down  and  detail  to  him  the 
events  of  the  last  day  was,  I  found  after  a  mo- 
ment's debate  with  my  own  feelings,  altogether 
impossible,  and  I  therefore  replied  that  I  would 
wut  for  Sir  George's  return ;  which  the  servant 
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AS?.r^;  hjc  ▼.•itJi  be  in  ihe  evening;  when^ 
•_itf  lA'  ^Tre   ::  r-5cien:  import.  Sir  G«)p>|^ 
T-:«  Ji  iTTcoi  :■:  lae :  if  dc4  5Cv  I  should,  be  mi^ 
:f  f-re  ::■  ird  hia  oa  the  next  dav. 

I  riiM  r=TJec  rc''.i2d  to  >L  Mareuse  with  i 
i*?wn  :•:    l-eavi::^  :he  room    with   him:  tat 
r'.'izji  ±01.   c.~ir  lais  mv  short  conversnion, 
Iff  Lbi  5:errei  asoe.  and  taken  on  tumself to 
«c  i  -r  :.■  Mr.  Cuneis.    We  were  thus  obligrf 
:.-  iT-t::  ir  ii;awer,  wfaidi  arrived  shortlvt  ^ 
«5  ::  -.Lis  eJect— -  Mr.  Curteis  could  attend 
V  r:  z—lrzc^f  bcisiness  on  sudi  a  dav"— i^'** 
S  liiiij  :  I  -vii  for^tten  this — *•  and  at  a  ^* 
vtjec:  b^  vas  preparing  to  attend  divine  sef^ 


Su:.  'Jisiz  i:  Mr.  Bouverie  wanted  anything 


rjrnculir  he  miriit  return  at  the  same  hou^^'^ 
:he  zei:  cay.     See  how  poor  religion  is  ah^ 
pclkd  in  bead  and  shoulders,  to  enable  uiF 
do  what  we  like  ! 

I  was  excessiTelv  nettled  at  tkia  leplr, — a^ 
one  ought  ever  to  mind  what  a  beast  says  i 
does.'— evidenilv  dictated  by  ancient  gmdg 
and  for  a  moment  I  fidt  half  minded  to  mmi 
on    his    paying   an    immediate    attention    ; 
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^^ease.  Howerer,  a  reluctance  to  name  the 
Matter  to  hinij — a  doubt  as  to  whether  I  had  a 
)gki  to  demand  his  sernces  on  that  day,  and  at 
Ut  time  of  the  day,  together  with  a  feeUng  of  its 
^ng  undignified  to  attempt  it  and  fsul,  decided 
le  debate,  and  made  me,  much  to  the  dissatisSac- 
OD  of  M.  Mareuse,  repeat  that  I  would  wait  for 
ir  Greorge's  return. 

Ptiasing^on  our  return,  through  a  corridor, 
e  saw  coming  towards  us  three  or  four  persons, 
;  the  head  of  whom  was  Curteis,  well  powdered, 
iced,  frilled,  and  ruffled — with  his  full-blown 
ooDr&ce  in  a  very  particularly  shining  predi- 
unent.  They  were,  no  doubt,  I  thought,  go- 
tg  to  the  chapeL  We  stepped  aside  to  let 
lem  pass.  Curteis  seemed  confused  at  the 
leeting;  he  did  not  expect  it,  I  think;  but 
>uld  not  well  avoid  stopping  to  speak  to  me. 

**  Very  sorry,  Mr.  Bouverie,  couldn't  at- 
md  to  you ;   hope  it's  of  no  consequence — you 

5e— " 

•*  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Curteis,"  I  replied,  cutting 
im  short,  *^  that  you  have  done  what  you 
kaughi  righf 
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He  stammered  out  something  about  not  hav- 
ing found  my  letter  to  Sir  George  till  it  was  too 
late  for  him  to  give  an  answer;  and  was  con- 
tinuing on  with  a  string  of  apologies,  when  I 
bowed  and  passed  on. 

We  had  reached  the  outer  court  when  my 
companion,  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  ad- 
dressed me. 

<^  rU  tell  you  what,  Monsieur,  if  you  don't 
value  your  safety,  /  do  value  it.  You've  done 
me  too  much  service  for  me  to  let  you  run  your- 
self into  any  such  noose  as  this ,  and  if  you  re> 
fuse  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Curteis,  1*11  go  to  him 
myself  and  relate  the  whole  story.  I  must  treat 
you  like  a  child,  I  see  !"* 

In  short,  so  determinately  bent  did  my  good 
friend  seem  on  taking  care  of  me,  that  I  could 
no  longer  find  it  in  my  heart  to  refuse  his  ap» 
plication  ;  therefore,  returning  with  him  to  the 
hotel,  we  sat  down  together  to  await  the  termi- 
nation of  divine  service. 

I  then  again  demanded  an  interview  with 
Cmteis,  and  being  shown  into  a  room,  where  I 
found  him  alone,  related  the  story  as  succbctly 
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bly,  and  then  claimed  protection  as  a 
subject  against  any  attempt  which  might 
3  upon  my  liberty.  I  saw  delight  spar- 
he  rascal's  eyes  as  I  was  speaking, 
d  pray,"  he  asked,  *<  what  do  you  want 
o  ? — what  can  I  do  ?  I  can't  do  anything 
ssible  for  me  to  interfere.  Sir  George 
home,  and  if  he  was  at  home,  1  don't 
link  he*A  issue  a  writ  for  you  against 
g  of  France.*" 

ere,''  said  I,  to  Monsieur  Mareuse,  after 
briefly  explained  what  had  been  said, 
you  how  it  would  be.  Mr.  Curteis  ! — 
»t  come  here  to  ask  a  favour^  but  to  de- 
right.  Do  you  refuse  me  protection  ? 
shall  most  assuredly  make  his  Excellency 
ted  with  your  conduct." 
V  can  I  grant  protection  against  the  King 
ce  ?  He's  a  bigger  man  than  I.  Fve 
lority.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 
im  into  Westminster  Hall,  I  suppose,  or 
-street ! — you'd  best,  I  think,  go  to  Mr. 
),  and  swear  the  peace  against  him." 
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I  wished  I  could  have  choked  the  animal,  but^ 
almost  choked  myself  in  gulping  the  word^. 
which  rose  to  my  lips. 

<'  Come,  come,  Mr.  Curteis,  let  us,  if  youur 
please,  have  none  of  this  vulgar  ribaldry,  whicbX 
savours  very  considerably  of — I  beg  your  paidonp^ 
—of  low  company.  Inform  me  in  one  word^ 
whether  you  will,  or  will  not,  afford  that  protec— - 
tion  which  I  claim  of  you,  as  the  right  of  a  Bri-  ' 
tish  subject" 

"  Vulgar  ribaldry — low  company ! — I  don't  know 
what  that  means,  nor  what  you  mean ;  but  know 
very  well,  what  you  Ve  got  by  picking  up  with  the 
highflyers  here,  in  this  town,  Paris ; — the  tip^top 
sawyers,  as  we  call  'em :  his  Excellency  warned 
you  what  would  come  oft,  I'm  told ;  and  now 
you  see  how  it  is.  /  can'^t  help  you,  nor  inter- 
fere—you'd best  wait  a  bit,  and  see  what  Sir 
George  will  do  for  you." 

All  this  was  uttered  with  a  maliciou8»  sar- 
donic— a  damnable  grin  of  satisfiBfaCtion,  which 
— Oh  !  I  should  like  to  have  throttled  him. 

*'  I  tell  you  wbat»  Mr.  Curtris.     Not  only 
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^  I  inform  his  Excellency  of  your  indecent 
Mianour;  but  I  have  a  charge  of  a  private 
titure  against  you.  I  am  told.  Sir,  that  you  have 
Itered  the  most  scandalous — ay,  Sir,  the  most 
mmlalaus  and  most  malicious  falsehoods  re- 
pectingme.'' 

I  observed  him  change  countenance,  and 
I  very  uneasily  on  his  chair  as  I  pronounced 
us.    I  continued — 

^  I  have  neither  means  nor  leisure  to  inquire 
ito  the  matter  at  present;  but  am  going  to 
England,  where  I  will  make  it  my  business  to 
nd  out  what  truth  there  is  in  the  report,  and 
'  it  is  confirmed,  take  you  my  word  for  it,  that 
16  next  wound  you  receive  from  me  at  Vin- 
ennes,  shall  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
aitch.*' 

I  turned  round  on  my  heel,  took  Monsieur 
lareuse  by  the  arm,  and  was  going  away, 
-urteb  rose  and  followed  me. 

**  Really,  Bouverie — I  beg  pardon,  for  not 
Bceiving  you  better — the  truth  is,  I'm  not  very 
'dl  this  morning. — Besides  too, — I  thought 
ou  had  better  wait  Sir  George's  return ; — but, 
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certainly — yes,  certainly,  if  you  really  think  I^ 
can  be  of  any  service — well  talk  over  and  co 
sider  the  matter  tc^tber." 

*<  It  is  too  late,  Sir  !  I  shall  awut  Sir 
arrival" 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

^  left  the  Hotel  de  rAmbassade,  and  were 

^^ing  down  one  of  the  small  streets  in  the 

^^bourhood  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  when,  in 

^^ing  from  one  side  of  the  way  to  the  other, 

^^  attention  was  attracted  by  rather  a  tall  ruan, 

^  not  a  very  prepossessing  appearance,  who 

^e  so    close  as  to  shove  me  in  passing.     I 

^  at  that  moment,  in  very  intent  conversation 

ith  Monsieur  Mareuse  respecting  my  depar- 

^re,  and  had  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  as  I 

^ened  to  him ;  but,  feeling  myself  pushed,  I 

^turally  looked  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

The  stranger  immediately  took  off  his  hat, 

!&ked  pardon  for  the  inadvertence,  and  then  con- 

^uing  his  path,  was  out  of  sight  in  a  minute. 

was  rather  surprised  at  all  this,  as  it  struck 

^€,  that,  during  the  period  of  his  address,  mo- 
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.  ^^-.i-.r.  is-.ii.-j:.  he  had  seen  me  some- 
¥:■--.  :t:::"rf.  : .:  :•.  J.i  z:z  recollect  vtee: 
:  r-t*.  r*:-":^  :t'r:j.:"  I  had  never  seen  to 
.  -:  "._--.  11. i  zjk''.z^  :zv  :hoUi:ht*  then  mud> 
•.■.-..-■•:.  :•.:::  if  izi  :'.:c  adventure  pas*" 
T.  -     :_:  nj  ziizL  azi   would  never  perbp 

.  :  rf-.-rr^vi  :o  ::.  r-:  ::r  his  re-appearance il- 
-•  .i:L:i='-Li.:f>.-  ifier-irda. 
I".     -^  :j-iiz   :u:  nr.    pocket-book,  I  *^' 

•  V    J   :..-  :::■£   iiv  c:  :he  mouth,  wbeiuju^ 

-    -J  r._-o  i  .-:r::vr  .:  the  Ruedela  Sou- 

■ 

:":.  1  .-.B-ine-i  :he  ven*  same  person  leanm? 
i^i^-?-:  :Z':  .:  rbose  larire  blocks  of  stone. sO 
■  zi- :r.'.'  r:>?ccee  a:  Pariii.  bv  the  humanity*'^ 
.:*  '.VAitriLil  ^.verrment.  as  a  means  of  reu**^ 
:.  -  :.»."-r»Lsser^^rN.  iiho  misfat  otherwise  ch>^ 
tir-  z:w  jLz.i  then  to  be  jammed  agaio^ 
«  .1..  jsic.  sr;::ed  on  the  spoke  of  a  cart  *  »^ 
:-  uiu.h  :he  same  war  as  one  sees  butte"^ 


1  ve^i  ::rvn  a  needle  in  the  cabinet  of  a  natur^ 

Ir.  his  hasd  he  held  a  paper,  at  which  I 
s«:r%cd  him  everv  now  and  then  look  and  t 
turn  his  eyes  towards  u&    I  pressed 
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^areuse  on  the  arm  so  as  to  attract  his  atten- 

"Look  at  that  man,""  I  said ;  "  why,  he'*s taking 
^y  picture,  to  be  sure,  or  yours.  See  how  he 
t4ire8  at  us  P' 

"Where?"  said  Monsieur  Mareuse,  looking 
'ft  and  starting  as  his  eye  caught  the  figure. — 
^  Come  along,  this  way,^  he  continued  pulling 
i€  in  a  contrary  direction  down  some  small 
treet  "  Let  us  get  into  St  Roch,  it's  close  by ; 
dl  not  dare  touch  us  there." 

"  Dare  touch  us ! — who  is  going  to  touch 

^r 

"  Faith,  I  can't  tell  you.  Come,  let's  be  quick, 
--I  don't  like  the  fellow's  looks  at  all." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth, 
hen  we  both  set  ofF,  at  a  good  round  trot. 
k^ether  it  was  this  action,  apparently  indicating 
coDSciousness  of  guilt,  which  determined  their 
induct,  I  know  not,  but  we  had  proceeded 
cily  a  few  paces  towards  the  sanctuary,  when 
«  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  four  men, — 
ftafiers  de  police,  or  constables,  as  we  call 
lem,  who  singling  me  out,  desired  my  friend 

G  2 
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to  stand  back,  and — de  part  du  J?oi— in  the 
King's  name,  requested  the  honour  of  my  com- 
pany. 

Being  perfectly  aware  that  neither  his  Ma- 
jesty, nor  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  had  any 
cause  of  reasonable  complaint  against  me,  my 
first   impulse    was    to  defend  myself;   but  the 
gentlemen,  being  adepts  in  their  trade,  had,  by 
pinioning  my  arms,  and  unbuckling  my  sword, 
before  I  was  aware  of  their  intentions,  effectually 
prevented  me   from   even   making  such  an  at- 
tempt 

Had  I  not  before  been  instructed  in  the  per- 
fect uselessness  of  appealing  to  a  Parisian  po- 
pulace, on  similar  occasions,  that  which  I  tben 
saw  must  have  convinced  me  of  it.  I   observed,^  ^ 
roanv  people  turn  round,  look  at  me  an  insfio^  ^^ 
and  then  walk  away,  as  if  nothing  extraordi&a^^^ 
had  occurred.     One  person, — she  was  a  fcnha^ 
lately,  perhaps,  come  to  Paris,  and  unfamiliah=ard^ 
as  yet  with  such  scenes,  exclaimed  in  an  a^^coeoX 
of  surprise  and  grief, 

*^  Eh  !  mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu,  qu'est  dfjm^ac  oe 
qu'on  veut  faire  k  ce  Monsieur  la.** 


/ 
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Oh !  madame,"  replied  he  who  accompanied 

^»  **ce  n*cstrien — ce  n'est  rien! — une  pe- 
^te  aflBdre  de  police ;  un  enlevement  seulement — 
^  fa  bien  merite  sans  doute.'' 

Dragging  me  away,  they  made  me  get  into  a 
^^tckney-coach,  waiting  for  us  in  the  street ; 
^ndy  two  of  the  four  seating  themselves  with 
^te  inside,  we  drove  off.  Having  a  little  re- 
^^overed  myself — 

"And  how  dare  you,"  smd  I,  "arrest  a 
Bridsh  subject  in  this  scandalous  way  ?  De- 
pend upon  it,  you  shall  be  brought  to  a  severe 
Account  for  such  conduct'^ 

**  Monsieur,  we  beg  you  to  pardon  us, — we 
bave  only  obeyed  the  orders  of  our  superior 
:ifficer«  We  suppose  he  thought  your  features 
tallied  with  his  instructions: — if  there  is  any 
mistake,  or  if  you  are  innocent.  Monsieur  de 
Sartines  will  doubtless  order  your  release/* 

^  Innocent  V  I  exclaimed  indignantly ;  — 
**  of  what  am  I  accused  ?' 

They  shrugged  their  shoulders.  "  Ah,  Mon- 
sieur ! — it  is  not  our  business  to  inquire  into 
that  We  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  com- 
t>1aint  M.  de  Sartines  has  against  you.^' 
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"  And  so  then,""  I  retorted,  "  you   let  your- 
selves out  to  serve  another,  and  never  inquire 
whether  the  work  he  gives  you  is  good  or  bad  : 
vou  favour  tvrannv  and    forward  justice  with 
an    equal    indifference  !        You    are    a    nice 
couple, — you  two  little  rascally  wretches  r 

Tliis  was  a  wise  reflection,  certainlv,  to  utt^ 
to  a  brace  of  tipstaves ;  and  perfectly  cbarac>^ 
ristic  of  the  speaker.     I  always  seemed  to  tfaL^x- 
that  everj-  one  I  conversed  with,  was  a  phiV>*^'" 
pher  or  an  Angel  at  least, — or  that  if  no^  ^^ 
ouqht  to  be  so. 

Again  the  man  shrugged  his  shoulder^^ 
then  flung  himself  back  comfortably  in  a  e  ^ 

of  the  coach. 

.the 

If  /  travelled  unwillingly,   so  also  did 
horses,    thev    were    poor    hacks,     indeec^^ 
scarcely  able  to  drag  themselves  along ;  n^^^ 
less   themselves  and  a  great  lumbering  iC^^^^^ 


wheeled  carriage,  charged  with  four  fuU-gro 
robust  persons.     However,  on  we  jogged, 
leaving  by  degrees  the  habitable  part  of 
town — by  which  is  meant,  ihai  part  wheie^^ 
is  possible  for  any  person,  of  any  figure  in 
world,  you  know,  to  exi8t*--came  gently  into 
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^^arter  where^  no  one  having  any  sort  of  regard 

^    his  character  as  a  man    of   good    society, 

^gure,   and  Seishion,  dares    be  seen :  and,    at 

^^8t,  arriving  in  a  division  of  the  town   which 

^^   hitherto    escaped   even    my    penetrating 

Search,  we  entered  a  street  so  very,  very  narrow, 

Hhat  a  couple  of  lovers  might  have  held  a  very 

^teresting  conversation  indeed,  from  any  two  of 

itB  opposite  windows. 

Here  we  stopped,  and  the  coach  drew  up  at 
the  door  of  an  hotel,  having  two  sentinels 
artationed  before  it ;  but  which,  —  except,  as 
I  afterwards  found,  that  some  of  its  windows 
were  barred, — had  little  to  distinguish  it  from 
many  others  I  had  seen.  The  bell  was  rung, 
the  porter  opened,  and  we  alighted. 

Before  entering  the  courtyard,  I  cast  a  hasty 
glance  around,  in  order  to  make  out,  if  possible, 
in  what  quarter  of  the  globe  fate,  fortune,  his 
Majesty,  or  the  devil,  had  tumbled  me.  During 
this  momentary  investigation,  how  great  was 
my  delight,  when  my  eyes  fell  on  Monsieur 
Mareuse,  who,  I  thought  and  trusted,  had  fol- 
lowed the  coach,   with  the   kind  intention  of 
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finding  where  I  was  lodged ;  and  of  informing 
Beatrice  of  the  discovery.  The  seeing  him 
was  a  great  relief  to  my  mind ;  how  I  thanked 
him,  in  my  heart,  for  this  act  of  friendship, — 
but  I  had  no  time  to  do  more  than  just  give  a 
sign  of  recognition,  as  I  was  led  forward,  and 
given  into  the  custody  of  the  Provost,  or 
guardian  of  the  prison. 

"  Mr.  Provost,"  I  said,  "  I  beg  you  will  take 
note,  that  I  am  a  foreigner; — not  only  this,  that 
I    am  an  Englishman,  —  an  EnglUhman  ! — I 
attached  an  idea  of  vast  importance  to  beiiu 
an   Englishman — ^in  no  way  whatever   a   sub- 
ject of  the  French  government     I  have  done 
nothing  which  ought  to  draw  on  me  even  the 
attention  of  your  police,  much  less  its  punish- 
ment    I  have  the  honour  of  being  intimate  nitii 
several  great  personages  in  Paris ;  and  of  beii^ 
personally   acquunted  with  the   British   aoK^ 
bassador.      If  you  detain  me,   be  it  at  J<mi^^ 
peril ;  but  rest  assured,  that  you  shall  be  broo^:>^ 
to  a  very  severe  account  for  your  conduct'* 

The  Provost  replied,  as  I  might  have  ancio- 
pated,  that  he  perfectly  well  knew  his  duty;  ^>^ 
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I  might,  on  regaining  my  liberty,  lay  any 

^plaint  I  thought  proper, — but  that  it  needs 

^  be  preferred  against  his  superiors,  under 

^«se  authority  he  acted,  and  who,  therefore, 

^)%  alone  accountable  for  my  arrest. 

He  then  led  me  up  a  pair  of  stone  stairs, 

^^d  through  several  long  passages;  till,  with- 

^t   having  met  a  single  person   on  the  way, 

^^  arrived  at  a  strong  oaken  door,  the  bolts  of 

^tich   being    undrawn,    and   the   door    itself 

Opened,  gave  me  the  view  of  a  tolerably  large 

^Xid   very  comfortably  furnished  room,  destined 

'or  my  abode,  and  in  which  he  assured  me  I 

^Viould  be  treated  with  all  attention  and  respect, 

^^d  want  for  no  indulgence  consistent  with  my 

^tate,  of  prisoner. 

"  Prisoner ! — at  whose  suit  ? — for  what  crime  ? 

■ where  are  my  accusers? — when  shall  I  be 

t:ried? — ^give   me  a  copy  of  my  indictment, — 
X   demand  itP 

Alas !  poor  Lionel  Bouverie ! — you  fancied 
VouTself  in  England  ;  where  the  very  least  ad- 
vantage your  countryman  might  expect,  for 
leaving  exiled  their  natural  and  legitimate  sove- 

g5 


rr-iii-  -3^    a  ccnainrr  that  neiiher  ther     i?'-/" 
:i:r.:  ir>:Tc:!d=r.:5  >hoJd  be  put  intojiljwiti- 
■  -•  :-f  .rj:  :::::•72je^i  wherefore. 

Tir  Pr:v.:is:.  who  was  an  old  man,  calnJ}? 
i:  :  •-D'ir-r-i  even.  I  may  say.  meekly  repliwi'' 
:~i:  .Li-  •::  "iie  oniers  the  obsen-ance  of 'li'^'^ 
■S15  ::e  z::-?:  ?Tr:c:lv  enforc-M,  was  that  of  n^^ 
rf:"...r.j  ::■  a::v  such  u-esdons. 

-  3-%"  he  or.:;nued,  "  were  I  even  diif^ 
:■  i".?-v7  :her-  I  could  not:  for  I  solemul?*^ 
j^re  '.  u.  I  am  :u::e  ijnorart  both  of  the  c^*^ 
rr^rVrre.:  ajiius:  vou.  and  of  him  who  pr^ 
::    a:::  rniLt.  except   perceiving  you  to  b^ 
Eiulishniari,  I  have  no  idea  whatever,  wh<^ 
•Bhirvvu  a:^ — I  have  not  even  been  infon^^ 
:  ^ :  ur  name." 
**0h    what  a  most  abominable  govemme;^'' 
:s  :his7  I  eiclaimed.   stamping  on  the  bricto^ 
r.ivec  d«.vr  in  an  a<:onv  of  race :  "  but  /  kno^ 
wr.i:  ::   is ! — ^noae  need  tell  me — /  know  mr 
a.vuser :  and  if  I  brine  him  not  to  the  shame 
he  nierits — would  to  Heaven  only  that  I  had 
sacrlcced  him  to  mv  resentment  7 

m 

-  I  mist,  my  son,"  said  the  Provost,  **  that 
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•^^  arrest   may  prove  to  be  one  of  those  mn:- 

^es  which  frequently  occur,  I  assure  you ;    for 

^^ing  to  the  great  zeal  which  the  officers  of 

^H)th  Church  and  State  manifest  in  the  mainte- 

***nce  of  good  order,  they  often  commit  a  peace- 

^Ue  citizen  rather  than  risk  the  escape  of  an 

offender." 

"  Admirable !"  I  exclaimed ;  "  why,  we  surely 
then  are  living  in  the  land  of  Torlore* — the 
1«W8  and  customs  of  which  are  in  direct  oppo- 
^tion  to  those  of  every  other  country,  and  to 
everything  which  reason  would  make  them.  In 
Eingland,  we  say  it  is  better  ten  guilty  persons 
escape,  than  that  one  innocent  man  should 
Buffer.'' 

"Every  country  has  customs  peculiar  to  it- 
»elt"  replied  the  old  man,  with  a  most  provoking 
oalmness ;  ^^yours  are  good  for  England,  no  doubt 
—ours  are  good  for  us:  but,  as  I  was  saying,  I 
tr^ist  this  will  prove  to  be  a  mistake ;  and  that  we 

**  Torlore  is  an  imaginary  country^  spoken  of  in  the 
P^^^in*,  &c.  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
•^ort  account  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  history   of 
-^•rin  and  Nicolette'^Note  by  the  Editor- 
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shall  shortly  receive  an  order  for  your  rele*^^  ^^^ ; 
when,  without  doubt,  apologies  will  be  mades^  "^  for 
the  violence  done  you." 

"  I'll  not  receive  them  !      A  mistake !  -Vq, 

it  is  not  a  mistake.     I'll  write  instanilv  to  the 

m 

British  ambassador.      Let  me  have  pens,  i^^ni, 

and  paj)er.'* 

"  Impossible  ! — quite  impossible  V 

"  Impossible !  — why  ?  Do  you  mean  then  t- Aar 

I  am  to  live  here  incarcerated  all  my  days  without 

informing  my  friends  where  I  am !     This^'^'* 

is  impossible." 

"  I  do  assure  you,  my  son,  that  were  I  t^^ 

nish  you  with  what  you  require,  I  should  *^^ 

^  \^ 
sufiFered  to  retain  my  present  situation,  (C^ 

space  of  twenty-four  hours — nay,  should, 

probably,  be   made   to  partake  yours ;  bu    —    . 

tience  !  give  only  time  for  the  discovery  o^        - 

error,  and  no  doubt  vou  will  be  released. 

deed,  the  very  fieuit  of  your  being  brought  to^^"^ 

place  of  confinement,  instead  of  to  any  otC 

and  the  orders  I  have  received  to  use  you  ^^^'^  ' 

prove  that  you,  my  son,  or  the  one  for  ^0^^^^^ 

you   may  have  been  mistaken,  is  not  bco^^ 
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of 

CTiminal    or   dyraceful    conduct,    and    this 

S^^es  reason  to  hope,  that  yours  will  be  but  a 
^^ort  punishment" 

I  looked  at  the  Provost, — whose  addres  s 
**  my  son,"  now  first  struck  my  ear, — more 
attentively  than  I  had  before  done,  and  now  also 
first  perceived,  in  my  mindj  and  by  reflection, 
that  which,  owing  to  the  hurry  of  my  thoughts, 
had  hitherto  only  passed  through  my  eyes,  without 
xnaking  much  impression  on  my  interior  man. 
I  observed  that  he  was  dressed  in  a  soutane, 
or  cassock,  and  covered  with  a  species  of  lea- 
thern cap,  or  calotte,  as  it  is  called,  worn  by 
those  belonging  to  religious  orders ;  and  there- 
fore, to  his  last  expression  I  hastily  replied, 
**  No,  this  I  perceive  is  not  a  common  prison ; 
hut  where  then  am  I  ?" 

^  In  a  priory  of  RecoUets,  of  which  I  am  the 
^^perior." 

The  Recollets,  I  knew  to  be  a  reformed  order 
^  Franciscans ;  and  I  replied,  "  St-  Fran- 
9^^B  d' Assise  little  suspected,  that  men  acknow- 
^^^ging  him  for  their  founder,  would  ever  so 
^^art  his  pious  purpose,  and  change  its  benefi- 
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cence  into  an  abomination ! — ^you  have  been  re- 
formed to  small  effect,  methinks,  good  £itber .' — 
are  there,  I  pray  you,  many  more  like  me,  de- 
tained here,  against  all  right  and  law,  and  every 
precept  of  reUgion  ?* 

"  My  son,"  he  replied,  "  if  you  have  any 
questions  to  ask  respecting  our  religion,  I 
will  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  abilities; 
which,  though  humble,  may,  I  trust,  with  the 
assistance  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  enable  me 
to  manifest  the  truth  of  the  most  holy  Catholic 
faith ;  and  thus  lead  you  from  the  profession  of 
that  mischievous  heresy,  in  which  you  have  been 
brought  up,  and  for  which  every  man,  if  he  die 
in  it,  must  invariably  suffer  eternal  perdition. 
This  I  will  gladly  do,  but  to  such  questions  as 
you  ask,  my  duty  commands  me  to  be  silent^* 

**  Gramercy,  good  father  ! — ^you  call  me  son, 
and  yet  treat,  me,  methinks,  after  a  most  un- 
paternal  fashion, — ^worse  even^''  I  added,  in  an 
under  voice,  *<  than  my  real  father  doeS)  and  a 
pretty  one  Ae  is,  to  be  sure !  to  keep  me  here. 
As  for  your  religion — ^I  thank  you — ^but  I  al< 
ready  have  one  of  my  own,  whidi  will,  at  least, 
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,  suffice  to  place  me  in  a  better  situation 
y  present, — it  can't  be  much  worse  at  all 
!  Certainly  you  have  taken  no  pains  to 
K>8e  me  in  its  favour.  I  return  you  many 
,  but  am  little  inclined  to  adopt  a  creed 
aids  and  abets  the  tearing  a  man  from  his 
and  friends,  and  locking  him  up  in  a  jail." 
r  a  few  more  words,  expressing  a  hope 
e  grand  vicaire  would  shortly  authorise 
3ase,  the  superior  took  his  leave. 
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ise,   our    good    friend, — he    will    inform 

I  idea  appeased  me  for  a  moment ;  as  I 
It  that,  immediately  my  situation  came  to 
owledge,  she  would,  of  course,  apply  to 
kglish  authorities,  and  obtain  my  release, 
lother  terror  struck  my  imagination ; — she 
Tself  exposed  to  the  same  oppression  as 
might,  for  aught  I  knew  to  the  contrary, 
»een  arrested  at  the  same  time — be  al- 

No  wild  beast  ever  roamed 

furiously  about  the  den  of  his  impri- 
nt than  did  I  around  my  room ;  mine  was 
ry  of  a  lion,  not  refusing  chains,  but 
g  with  scornful  rage  under  those  im- 
How  I  cursed  all  things  !  but  the  chie( 
3  bitterness  of  my  wrathful  hatred  and 
1,  was  for  my  aunt  and  her  son, — them  I 
ed  as  the  primal  cause  of  all  my  sorrow, 
nd  yet,"  I  thought,  *'  it  is  possible,  just 
le,  that  this  may,  as  the  Prior  hints,  have 
lone  through  error.  They  may  have  mis- 
Len  me  for  some  other  person.     The  coin- 
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cidence  is  curious  enough,  to  be  sure,  that      ^^^  '^ 
should  happen  so  immediately  after  this  disturb    •"^ 
ance  at  the  Duke's — ^yet,  strange  as  it  is,  st'ii-^^*^' 
ger  yet    have   been.      Courage,    all    may  b$ 

well  r 

During  such  reflections  time  passed     The^^ 
brought  me  dinner.     I  ate  some :  it  was  excel- 
lent, but  my  appetite  failed  me.     The  wine  w 
delicious,  and  of  that  I  drank  plentifully ;    I 
needed  it     I  was  served  by  a  lay  brother,  and 

treated  with  great  deference  and  respect ; — ^but 
no  one  word  could  I  extract  regarding  any- 
thing which  it  really  imported  me  to  know: 
that  is,  with  regard  to  my  supposed  offence. 
The  only  information  I  acquired  being,  that  the 
priory,  imder  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
of  the  archbishop,  was  seldom  used  as  a  place 
of  confinement,  and  never  so,  excepting  for 
offenders  of  a  certain  station  iu  society,  whose 
imprisonment  it  was  particularly  wished  to 
conceal  from  public  notice,  and  that  they  were 
never  detained  there  (long,  being  either  alto- 
gether released  or  sent  elsewhere. 
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'*  0  God!"  I  exclaimed  internally,  -'shall 
*  ^ot  then  be  even  allowed  to  remain  here  ? — 
''^ust  I  be  taken  firom  this  place — perhaps  even 
from  Paris,  and  sent,  it  may  be,  to  Ham  or 
Mont  St.  Michel,  or  some  other  castle  of  Des- 
pair, where  I  shall  never  again  be  heard  of  ?  Oh, 
Beatrice,  Beatrice  I'' 

My  hope,  my  only  hope  was  that  M.  Ma- 
^use  had  been  able  to  inform  her  of  my  situa- 
^on ;    yet,'  what   probability  was  there,   that 
Uiey  should  leave  her — her^  the  cause  of  my 
iitiprisomnent,  at  large  to  revenge  it? — it  was 
£^  more  likely  that  the  blow,  which  struck  me, 
had  reached  her  at  the  same  moment,  and  that 
abe  was  now  in  some  convent  of  nuns ; — worse 
tlian  this  I  did  not  anticipate.     Not  even  a  king 
of  France  would,  I  knew,  dare  so  shock  the  gal- 
lantry and  generous  feelings  of  his  subjects,  as 
employ  violence ;  and,  surrounded  as  he  was 
eTery  side  by  etiquette,  such  things  could  not 
done  in  secret.    No,  the  object  he  now  had 
view  was,  I  apprehended,  simply  to  avoid  the 
^^^'mUdicity  which  might  arise  from  our  boasting  of 
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his  defeat — We  should  not  have  boasted,     ^^^  ^^ 
this  he  could  not  know.      Yes,   freedom,  i^^  ^^ 

were  to  come  at  all,  was  to  come  to  me  throi -^S 

Beatrice — who  else  was  there  to  aid  me? ^ 

had  obtained  a  passport,  and  taken  leave  of  ^ 

my  friends ;  an  absence,  therefore,  from  my  usl— ^  ^ 
haunts  would  not  be  commented  on,  or  if  eoi^ 
mented  on,  it  would  be  replied,  '^  Oh !  he 
gone  to  England."    As  to  Monsieur  de  la  Ba  -^^ 

riere — for  it  would  have  been  idle  to  expect  a^-^^ 

_-X  -he 
sistance  from  the  Duke  or  any  of  the  other  of  th.<^  " 

party, — but.  Monsieur  de  la  Barriere,  who  really  ^ 

was  my  friend — to  a  certain   point — could   *. 


reasonably  anticipate  that  he,  in  the  pursuit  ot 
pleasure,  would  find  time  to  turn  aside,  and  re-' 
fleet  seriously  on  my  sorrows  ?  or,  by  instructing 
the  English  ambassador  of  my  imprisonment, 
thwart  his  own  projects  of  ambition,  in  opeuly 
opposing  his  sovereign'^s  will  ?  I  could  not  even 
expect  so  much  from  Monsieur  Mareuse^  how- 
ever grieved  he  might  be  at  my  misfortunes. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  feeling  pity 
or  giving  such  assistance  as  he  had  already 


of 
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^^Udered,  and  the  layiii^^  himself  open  to  the 
^seotmeut  of  his  King,  and  thus  insuring  the 
^tter  ruin  of  himself  and  all  his  family. 

Thus  at  length,  wearied  with  rage,  I  sank 
gradually  into  despair.     I  felt  utterly  lost 

Most  men,  if  prosperous,  serve  the  Devil,  and 

reserve  God  for  adverse  circumstances — a  sort 

^f  pis  allevj  who  is  to  help  them  when  no  one 

else  will.     With  97i«  it  is  quite  different  Being 

happy,    I  often   look  and  meditate  upon   the 

^orks    of    Nature,    until — drinking  from   the 

^Up  sb^  offers  me,  and,  drunken   with  a  love 

the  vulgar  know    not — my    pure,    unworlded 

thoughts  rise  up  a  hymn  of  gratitude! — and  in 

the  torch-lighted  aisles  of  holy  churches,  I  stand 

^tid  listen,  with  a  breathless  awe,  as  slow-paced, 

Solemn,  surpliced  monks,  and  alb-clothed  choris- 

^TS,  and  white-veiled  virgins,  sprinkling  sweet 

^Owers    around   them,   chant  holy   praises   to 

^Hc   Highest!   And  few,  indeed,  are  there, — 

^^ough  none  of  them,  perchance,  have  thoughts 

^^tirely  mine, — who  bow  with  deeper  reverence 

^Han  I. 
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Thu8^  when  I  am  happy ;  but,  when  n 
is  anguished,  piety  decays ;  and  then 
and  call  on  Ahrimanes  to  do  his  worst  an 

me ! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

^  grew  towards  evening.     I  listened  to  the  bell 

^^lling  the  monks  to  Complies, — the  jast  service 

^  the  day,  and  a  farewell  prayer  to  the  Virgin 

^r  watchfulness  over  them  during  the  coming 

^ight — I  heard  their  steps  as,  leaving  the  chapel, 

^ey  advanced  towards  their  cells. 

I  stood  at  the  window ;  the  bars  of  which 
^^ere  not,  I  imagined,  so  firmly  fixed,  but  that  I 
^^igbt,  in  time,  and  with  some  exertion  of 
Strength  remove  them.  But  what  then  ? — still 
^^y  distance  from  the  ground  was  too  great  to 
^xlmit  of  escape.   I  looked  at  it  and  sighed. 

The  setting  sun  had  given  the  sky  that  gol- 
den   tint  which  is  a  promise  of  fine   weather 
for  the  ensuing  day.     I  drew  my  chair  close  to 
the  lattice  in  such  manner  as  to  enjoy  a  partial 
view  of  the  garden  beneath,  and  of  its  trees, 
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waving  their  tall  feathered  branches  as  the         ""  ^ 
gently  passed  them. 

The  sky    was   dear,   a  deep,    dark,   lov^  ^^ 


blue ! — all  was  serene,  silent, — ^beautiful  !- 

ik 


the  stars ! — Oh  Beatrice !    thus  did  I  look 


those  same  stars,  and  thus  again  they  look* 
on  me,  when  first  I  knew  you.      Upon  tiw 
night  when  first  we  met! — what  a  world 
thought,   on    things  gone  by,   will  the 
trifling  sight  or  sound — the  aspect  of  a  flowed 
— the  motion  of  a  lea^  or  humming  of  a  bee,  > 
at  times  call  over  us !  — Burying  my  face  within 
my  hands, — is  it  wonderful? — I  wept 

I  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  the  abbey  clock 
solemnly  vibrating  on  the  still  air— one — two — 

three— I  counted  on  to  ten Again ! 

the  quarter  ....  the  half-hour ! the 

three  quarters ! I  was  weary,  but  less 

in  body  than  in  mind. — I  slept  and  did  not  hear 
the  following  strokes. 

I  started  up. — Who  can  that  be ! — I  listened, 
— some  person  was  creeping  softty  along  the 
corridor 'Tis  one  of  the  brothers  re- 
turning home  late,  and  going  to  his  cell  i  •  .  .  . 
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I 

"^o!— -He  stops  at  my  door! — What  can   it 

^^?      Gently,    gently,    gently— -but    so  very 

^ery   gently,    that    the    noise    would      have 

Awakened  no  one  from  an  unagitated  sleep, — 

t  beard  the  outward  bolt  withdraw,  and  then  a 

key  turned  in   the  lock«     I  sate  motionless, 

^ith  my  body  twisted  round  in  an  arm-chair, 

and  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door,  breathlessly 

awuting  what  was  to  follow. 

The  door  was  slowly  opened. — It  creaked 
a  little,~but  being  then  pushed  back,  with  a 
sudden  jerk  silencing  the  sound,  I,  by  the  light 
of  a  lamp  still  burning  in  the  chimney,  saw 
enter  a  man,  carrying  something,  —  I  could 
not  make  out  what  it  was — flung  over  his  arm. 

^  Who  is  that  ?"  said  I,  starting  up  and  speak- 
ing in  an  authoritative  voice — "  who  dares. . .  ." 

«*  Hush— hush — hush — silence !  Monsieur. — 
Diantre  f  silence  !  or  we  are  lost; — you  and 
myself  too  ! — We  have  no  time  for  talk  now, — 
ve  must  act. —  I  am  sent  by  your  friend — let 
this  do  for  the  present'^ 

**  What  friend? — who,  and  what  are  you?' 

^  Monsieur  Mareuse   sent  me,  but  no  more 

VOL.   UI.  H 
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now — can   you   trust  me? — if  so,  I'll  set  ^ 
free— but  first — have  you  courage  ?*.... 

"  Courage  !    my  good  friend,"  said  I,  exhJ^S-W- 
rated  at  the  hope  given  me — **  do  you  thinl^m^  ^^ 
requires  much  to  attempt  escaping  from  sucr'^^^* 
place?" 

"  Ay,  ay, — all  very  well,  but  do  you  poss»  ^^^ 
presence  of  mind  ?  Can  you  reply  coolly  if  u.  ^     ^ 


expectedly  questioned,  give  fit  answers,  and  —       ^ 


calmlv,  if  need  be  ?'' 

'  11 

I  told  him  that  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  &>      ^^ 
that. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  replied,  "  you  must  put  cw 
this  soutane  and  cowl  in  order  that  if  we  shouL  "  ' ' 


be  met  by  any  of  the  brothers,  you  may  be  take^^^^ 
for  one  of  themselves ;  come,  follow  me  gently. — ' —  ^ 
But  stay,  before  setting  out  we'll  give  them  ^ 
puzzle  for  to-morrow  morning, — something  to'^ 
take  them  off  the  scent ; — the  bars  of  these  irin-'»^^ 
dows  were  never  very  strong,  and  are  now  eaten^^ 
with  rust : — help  me  to  bend  them  only  so  thac:^ 

^r  Jv 

there  may  be  just  sufficient  room  for  the  body  '^^^  - 
of  a  man  to  pass.    After  this  we'll  link  the 
sheets  and  blankets  together,  tie  one  end  to  the 
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^H-work  and  fling  the  other  out  of  the  window ; 
"-^come  Monsieur,  there's  no  time  to  waste." 

We  were  not  long  about  our  work.  "  There,"' 
^  said,  as,  finishing  it,  he  dropped  the  long 
^hite  line  into  the  garden, — <^  they'll  think  you 
bave  escaped  this  way — the  other  end  can't  be 
aboye  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
that  is  a  distance  you  may  have  jumped  without 
doing  yourself  much  injury.*^ 

^  And  the  garden-wall,  which  b  so  high ! — how 
un  I  to  have  clambered  that  T 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. — ^*  Ma  foi,  Mon- 
aeur,  nous  avons  fait  notre  possible. et  s'ils  ne 
sont  pas  contents, — tant  pis  pour  eux ! — Follow 
ne  with  as  light  a  step  as  you  can. — If  we  meet 
my  one,  pass  on  without  speaking — ^probably  he 
irill  take  no  notice ;  yet  if  he  should  address 
^u,  make  no  reply,  but  cross  yourself  lay  your 
lands  upon  your  bosom,  and  walk  on.  He  will 
iien  suppose  you  to  be  some  brother  in  peni- 
:eiice,  and  not  allowed  to  speak.  I  will  give 
jTOU  other  hints,  as  we  go  along,  if  I  find  it  need- 
EiiL" 

We  left  the  room,  the  door  of  which  my  guide 
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^ht — We  gained  the  grand  staircase,  which 
ing  of  stone,  might  be  descended  without  any 
ar  of  its  creaking. 

•*  We  are  pretty  safe  now,  Monsieur,*"  said  my 
lide :  ^  how  did  you  like  your  dinner,  Mon- 
eur? — ^not  much,  I  fear — you  did  it  no  ho- 
our." 

*'  I  had  no  great  appetite,^'  I  replied,  looking 
t  him  with  surprise,  ^^  but  the  dinner  itself  was 
uperb — what  makes  you  ask  ?' 

^  My  amour  propre  is  interested  in  the  ques- 
ion — I  had  a  principal  share  in  composing 

"  You ! — are  you  then  cook  to  the  priory  ?" 

**  I  am  the  wndcr-cook,  and  if  merit — which, 
as  !  is  seldom  the  case  in  this  world — received 
16  reward,  I  should  be  cook-in-chief;  for  though 
r  no  means  fond  of  praising  myself  I  must 
id  will  say,  that  for  a  bouillon  perle,  or  soupe 

la  reine,  une  longe  de  veau  de  riviere,  un 
iixe  de  mouton,  or  indeed  for  anything  else 

the  way  of  my  profession,  there  is  not  to  be 
und  in  Paris  a  better  artist  than  myself.  But 
seems  vain  of  me  to  talk  in  this  manner — ask 
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Monsieur  Mareuse,  tbafs  all— Ae  knows    '^   ' 
well  what  I  can  da^ 

"  Confound  thb  man's  gabble,"  thoughr"^^ 
^'  what  can  he  mean  by  chattering  all  this  abs 
nonsense  at  such  a  moment? — Not  at  all  vaiiC^ 
you,  my  good  friend — not  at  all,"  I  replied,  w^^^^ 
as  much  patience  as  I  could  command ;  **  p^^^  ^ 
pie  should  always  have  a  proper  esteem  ft 
themselves — ay,  and  show  others  too  that  th»^^ 
know  their  real  value.     I  like  to  see  it ;  onc9  ^^ 
apt  to  get  trodden  on,  i' faith,  if  one's  too  mode^^*^  " 
But  how  comes  Monsieur  Mareuse  to  know  yoo^     ^ 
so  well?    I  should  not  have  thought  him  muci>^^ 
of  a  man  to  come  all  this  way,  into  the  Loi*^^^*'"'^ 
knows  what  faubourg,  to  dine  with  a  set  of  xtsSb^^ 
caUy  RecoUets." 

<^  Nor  does  he,  Monsieur ;  our  acquaintance^ 
is  of  a  much  longer  standing  than  my  residenc^^'^^ 
here.     Fve  known  him  many  years ;  he  used  tcc^^ 
dine  at  my  table  frequently  when  I  kept 
hotel  in  the  Palais  RoyaL — ^Diantre!  wboeaoi 
this  be  r 

To  my  much  annoyance— for  my  thftpghtr 
were  not  on  cookery  at  this  mmneiit— he  hdU 
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k^iB  convereadon  during  our  descent,  and  was 
^^pping  a  few  moments  in  one  of  the  passages, 
^^  order  to  deliver  himself  with  greater  energy^ 
^hea  we  heard  a  door  closed,  and  on  turn- 
ing  round,  saw  the  old  Prior  coming  after 
us,  but  at  a  great  distance,  and  in  a  manner 
which  plainly  showed  we  had  not  yet  attracted 
his  attention. 

Our  lanthom  was  immediately  darkened. 

<^  Come  along,^  said  my  guide,  ^^  step  lightly; 
it  won't  do  to  let  him  see  you ;  he  knows  your 
figure  too  welL" 

He  then  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  assisting 
me  on,  whispered, 

^  Our  way  lies  through  a  door  which  we  shall 
not  have  time  to  unlock  before  the  Prior  comes 
up.  rU  hide  you,  if  I  can,  till  he  has  passed ; 
yet  if  he  should  see  us,  without  giving  him  time 
to  make  an  alarm,  you  must  leap  on  him,  tie  your 
handkerchief  over  his  mouth,  and  threaten  his 
life,  unless  he  swears  by  St  Franfoia  —  St. 
Franfoisy  mind  that, — not  to  make  a  noise. 
After  that,  go  gently  up  the  stairs — there,  yonder 
on  your  left  hand :  and  if  I  leave  you,  as  I  may. 
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perhaps,  be  obliged  to  do,  w^t  for  me  at 
top.     ril  return  soon,  and  take  you  roun^    ' 
another  way.     Remember  well  all  Fm  tel -^^  ^ 
you,  and  don't  be  alarmed,  if  I  am  obligec^^ 
quit  you  for  a  few  minutes." 

We  crept  on  gently,  on  tip-toe.     Suddei^^''^'*' 
my  foot  striking  against  something,  I  stumb^"-^ 

and  nearly  fell     "  Hush,  hush  !"*  said  my  coc:^^^^^ 

be 
panion,  holding  me  up ;  "  you'll  make   us 

discovered.*** 

I  tunied  my  eyes  towards  the  Prior,  as  he  car* 

'«^  tbp 
toddling  along,  in  one  hand  a  candle,  and  in  t A^  ^ 

other  a  missal.    These  gentlemen  never  travc^=^ 

be  it  ever  so  short  a  distance,  without  this ;  the^^ 

fancy  it  keeps  the  devil  off!     The  noise  I  VMnSf^-^ 

had  attracted  his  attention.    He  stopped  a  mcC^ 

ment  and  looked  about,  but  hearing  no  repetitioi^  ^^^ 

of  the  sound,  quietly  continued  his  course. 

That  against  which  my  foot  had  struck  proveA"^^^ 
to  be  the  projection  of  one  of  the  two  pillars, 
forming  a  sort  of  alcove  before  a  lai^  door, 
the  one  through  which  we,  if  undiscovered,  were 
to  pass  when  the  coast  was  dear. 

'^  This  way — gently — turn  round,"  said  my 
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ode^  taking  my  arm  and  conducting  me. 
N0W9  stay  there — still  as  a  mouse.*' 
Faith,  I'd  no  disposition  whatever  to  make  a 
uise.  I  scarcely  breathed  as  I  stood,  my  whole 
iDgth  glued,  as  it  were,  to  the  wall,  into  which 
longed  to  force  an  entrance,  as  the  Mry  did 
ben  she  had  done  cooking  fish,  in  the  Arabian 
igfafs  Entertainments. 

My  friend  was  close  by  me,  but  opposite.  Hav- 
g  hidden  the  lanthom  beneath  his  coat,  we  were 
darkness — dark  as  pitch.  I  heard  the  Prior 
me  shuffling  along — scrape,  scrape,  scrape, — 
arer  and  nearer.  At  last  the  flare  of  his 
odle  fell  on  that  part  of  the  pavement,  and 
It  nde  of  the  wall,  which  came  just  within  my 
D.  Like  its  bearer — whom  the  Deuce  con- 
md  !  thought  I — it  kept  slowly  creeping  on 
I,  reaching  the  point  opposite  us,  it  brought  into 
rw  the  bottom  of  a  steep  staircase,  a  few  steps 
which  only  were  visible,  the  others  being  lost 
impenetrable  night 

«*Ah, "  said  I  to  myself  "there  it  is, 
tbout  doubt,  that  he  is  going.  Yet  should 
I     unlucky    fancy    take     him  —  ahmUd    he 

H  5 
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lum    down  here  1 — I    hope    not     Ah!  Mon- 
sieur le  Pheur !     I  feel  a  warm  regard  for  you, 
— have    a  great    respect  for  age,  and  rffer- 
ence   for  your  calling — certainly  I   have ;  but 
Necessit}-  I — she  speaks  very  loud — Xecesa?      j. 
does.,  and  she  will  be  heard.     I  should  be  very      I 
sorrv  to  throttle   vou — I  really  should— but  1      j: 
absolutely   must   have   my  freedom.  —  I  musi      \ 
indeed !"  * 

At  last  he  himself  came  in  view.  Hestopp^ 
ju?t  opposite  to  us.  How  my  heart  palpitate^  - 
No  .V,  then,  is  the  decisive  moment  ^^'hich  ^*3 
will  he  take?  He  stopped  a  moment,  ^ 
having  snuffed  his  candle,  the  wick  of  v\^^ 
had  grown  to  an  enormous  length,  he  xxS^^ 
to  the  left,  and  began  to  ascend  the  stairs. 

*  Ah !' it  was  a  deep,  deep,   but  all^^ 

noiseless  expiration.  Moving  a  step  from  '^ 
position,  I  placed  both  hands  upon  my  Ir^ 
and  kissing  them  to  him  in  token  of  an  eter^^ 
adieu, 

''  May  I,"*  I  said,  or  rather  thought,  *«  nev^ 
again  see  you  before  or  belund,  fere  or  aft,  L 
this  world;  and  as  you  say,  I  shall  be  surd^ 
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unless  I  turn  Catholic,  I  suppose  you 
great  desire  to  meet  me  in  the  next  ? — 
el],  and  God  bless  you  !'' 
d  watching  the  old  man,  as  he  mounted 
tep  by  step,  until  the  lintel,  or  top  of 
-way,  hid  him  from  my  sight  In  an- 
itant,  the  glare  cast  by  his  candle  was 
and  all  again  became  darkness,  and  all 
It 


CHAPTER  X 

"  Now,"  said  my  guide,  as  tt 
Prior's  last  step  expired — "nc 
nothing  more  to  fear;  we  are 
about  to  enter  on  my  peculiar  ] 
With  these  words  he  unlocke 
stepped  with  him  into  a  larg« 
une  side  of  which  was  an  opi 
the  wall,  after  the  bshion  of 
Camhridge,  for  the  purpose  of 
produce  of  my  friend's  handicn 
of  St.  Francois's  serraDts.  Of 
the   kitchen,   beside  which  I 
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^  low  whispering  tone  of  voice.  But  Mon- 
^^  happening  to  be  asleep^  he  was  obliged  to 
t^^ak  in  a  louder  key.  At  last  he  made  himself 
^^ard,  and  Monsieur  starting  up,  came  towards 
^  with  a  scraping,  slip-shod,  sleepy  pace, 
t^hich  awakened  my  anger,  for  I  was  desperately 
earful  of  some  other  interruption  to  my  further 
^togress,  and  almost  &mcied  I  beheld  the  old 
Prior  looking  out  at  us  from  the  buttery. 

**  Ay,  Jacques,"  he  said,  "  here  you  are,  at 
last.  I've  been  waiting  these  two  hours,  and 
thought  you'd  never  come  at  alL  What  makes 
you  80  late  ?' 

<<  I  was  kept  past  my  time,"  replied  my  com-* 
panion,  ^^and  had  reason  at  one  time  to  wish  Td 
been  kept  little  longer,  for  old  Domine  was  near 
Sailing  foul  of  us. — He  was  going  to  visit  brother 
Fran9ois,  who  is  very  ill,  you  know;  and  as 
liad-luck  would  have  it,  was  on  the  nick  of  find- 
ing us  in  the  corridor — I  shook  for  my  life  ! — 
but  please  you.  Monsieur,  give  me  the  keys." 

With  that,  he  returned  him  three  keys  tied  in 
a  bunch,  and  received  two  others  in  lieu  of 
them. 
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"  How  is  Mademoiselle  Barbe  7*  I  hcax^ 
inquire  in  a  voice  which  would,  I  thought, 
been  louder  and  less  £fdtering  if  Mademor 
Barbe  had  been  his  sister,  "I  hope  Mademo^^ 
is  very  weir — I  shall  claim  your  promise^s^^ 

pood  father You  see  what  danger^  * 

run  for  her  sake.^ 

There  was  some  reply,  but  made  in  too  Xc^  ^ 
key  for  me  to  discover  its  purport  Jacques  ^ 
about  to  rejoin,  when  impatience  getting 
better  of  good  manners,  I  broke  in  on  the  c^^ 
versation,  and  begged  him,  for  Heaven's  sake^'^^ 
defer  his  business  for  a  better  occasion,  and  \^^^ 
me  out  of  the  priory. 

^^  Good  night,   Monsieur,**    he   said    to  1^ 
friend,  "  Remember  T  and  then   opening  tb^ 
door  before-mentioned,  we  began  to  descend  i 
flight  of  stone  steps. 

*'  Monsieur,"  he  said, — ^^  were  you  ever  in 
lover 

<^  Tlie  devil  confound  this  chatterer !"  tboagbt 
I,  now  put  beyond  all  patience—^  hell  never 
have  done  with  me.** 

<<  I  see  very  clearly,  my  good  friend,"  w» 
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ly  reply,  ^diat  you  are  in  love;  and  I  need 
o  conjurer  to  tell  me  the  name  of  your  mis- 
"ess.  She  is  a  pretty  girl,  of  course.  You 
re  going  to  marry  her  soon,  I  hope.  I  wish 
t>u  all  happiness  and  freedom  from  those  mis- 
haiices  which,  as  frur  as  I  can  see  of  the  world, 
enerally  attend  marriage.  Who  is  that  old 
!ia&? — ^Your  intended's  &ther,  I  suppose.*^ 

^  No,  Monsieur,  her  unde — her  half  uncle, 
bat  is  to  say.  Barbe's  mother  died  many 
ears  ago  ;  so  her  aunt,  and  that  old  man  you 
awy  have  taken  care  of  her  ever  since." 

^  Her  aunt ! — then  Til  lay  any  wager  she 
las  no  children  of  her  own ;  and  no  brother  to 
ipiunge  upon  for  his  estate  T 

<<  True,  Monsieur,  Madame  Jacintha  has  no 
rdation,  excepting  Barbe,  whom  she  looks  on 
as  a  daughter.*^ 

<<  That's  lucky  for  her,  Jacques,  and  I  wish  her 
joy ;  for  thus  having  no  particular  temptation  to 
do  wrong,  she  may,  perhaps,  be  happy  here  and 
hereafter ;  but  look  to  your  lamp  I — hold  it  down 
a  bit — see  where  youVe  leading  me — breaking 
my  shins  amongst  these  old  casks  T 

We  were  in   the  cetfar,  and  had  proceeded 
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half  wav  throiiffh  it — when,  stumblin<r  over 
barrel,  which,  by  the  sound  it  emitted,  I  kue 
to  be  empty,  I  made  the  aboire  exclamatioD.    -^ 
few  more  steps  brought  us  to  some  sturs,  at  ^ 
top  of  which  was  a  door ;  my  guide  put  a  ^  * 
into  the  lock,  but  before  turning  it,— 
'*  Monsieur ! '   he  said,  few  persons  do 


thing  for  nothing — /  am  like  my  neighboui 
this  respect,  and  am  not  without  certain  exj^  ^ 
tations.     Monsieur  Mareuse  promised  that  i^ 
would  get  you  safe  from  this  place,  your  liberalf-  ^ 
would  enable  me  to  demand  Barbe  in  marria^^ 
— I  have  no  doubt  you  will  perform  his  promised  ^ 

"  Rest  assured  I  will  most  religiously  perfbrT^ 
any  promise  he  may  have  made  you, — wh^"^ 
was  it  ?  I  have  but  little  money  with  me  a^ 
present:  but,  depend  on  it,  your  utmost  en'^ 
|)ectations  shall  be  realised.*^ 

He  was  just  going  to  reply  to  my  question,  ^ 
when  I  heard  a  footstep  on  the  sturs  we  had 
lately  descended;  and  immediately  afterwards, 
a  light  flashed  athwart  the  gloominess  of  the 
vault. 

^'  Haste — haste — haste — ^my  dear   Jacques  T 
I  said,  putting  ten  louis  into  his  hand, — ^ 
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all  I  have  about  me, — quick,  or  we  are  un- 

^o^eP 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  my  mouth, 
Mien  I  found  myself  in  the  street  with  the  door 
^osed  against  me.      ^ 

My  first  feeling — and  I   never  repress  such 
flings — ^was  to  sink  upon  my  knee,  and  return 
thanks  to  God ;  my  next  was  to  discover  where 
I  was.     That  part  of  the  town  being  entirely 
unknown  to  me,  I  couldn't  tell  whether  I  ought 
to  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left     I  perceived 
not  a  soul  near  me,  and  had  there  been  any 
one,  I  should  have  avoided,  not  sought  his  at- 
tention ;  for  I  should  have  considered  him  as 
an  enemy,  on  the  look-out  to  clap  me  up  again 
in  prison.     But  my  principal  fear  was,  lest  I 
should  stumble  on  some  sentinel,   who  would 
surely,  I   thought,   recognize  me  for  a  runa- 
way. 

I  ripped  off  my  soutane^  which,  together  with 
the  cowl,  I  contrived  to  stuff  into  a  subterra- 
neous drain  hard  by.  The  street  was  narrow, 
dark,  and  gloomy :  I  stood  debating  with  my- 
self what  to  do,  when  suddenly  I  heard  a  step 
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close  to  me,  and  so  instantaneouslv  after,  that      ^ 
it    may  be   called  at  the  same  time,  felt  mr   ^ 
arm  gently  grasped.     I  had  not  leisure  to 
alarmed. 

"  Monsieur  de  Bouverie  !" 

"  My  dear,  dear  Monsieur  Mareuse,  how  c*? 
I  ever  onoujrh  thank  vou  for  this  act  of  frie^ 
ship? — Beatrice! — my  wife  P' 

''  She  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  a  dre^^ 
state  of  agitation,  but  is  quite  welL** 

"  I  thank  God ! — and  where? — at  home  ? 

''  No,  at  my  house."  Wliat  a  weight  did  thi 
three  words  lift  from  my  heart ! — "  But  y 
shall  hear  all  presently — let  us  make  haste 
leave  the  purlieus  of  the  priory.  There  is  dat^^ 
ger  here.  The  road  is  intricate,  but  I  am  9C^ 
quainted  \i(ith  it:  Claude  is  waiting  hard  by"^^ 
I  brought  him  with  me,  thinking  we  migfal^ 
chance  to  need  his  assistance.* 

We  had  not  proceeded  &r  without  bong  joiD- 
ed  by  the  latter;  and  now,  being  three  in  number, 
I  felt  secure  and  began  to  question  Monsieiir 
Mareuse  more  closely  about  Beatrice.  He  re- 
plied by  telling  me,  that  immediately   he  saw 
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^Qter  the  priory,  he  conceived  hopes  of  pro- 

■ 

ing  my  fiberty,  and  should  have  immediately 

about  doing  so,  had  he  not  felt  the  still 
^^*"^ater  importance  of  first  securing  Beatrice 
^^ainst  any  attempt  to  entrap  her  also.     ^<  By- 
^e-bye^*  he  said,  "  the  persons  employed  to  take 
^Oa,  seem  to  have  been  ill  acquainted  with  their 
*^^^8de.      They   ought  to  have   chosen  a  time 
^lien  you  were  walking  alone, — no  one  would 
^l)en  have  known  where  to  look  for  you ;  and  it 
^ight    have     been    generally    supposed    you 
I^kI    been   either    assassinated,  or  had  fallen 
into   the  river.      But  perhaps  hurr)-  had  pre- 
sented your  enemies  from  giving  very  precise 
orders.* 

On  learing  me,  he  had  hastened  to  my  house, 
informed  Beatrice  of  my  arrest,  got  her  to  pack 
Up  the  few  things  of  which  she  might  be  in  im- 
toediate  want,  and  taken  her  to  his  house. 

^  Do  you  then  really  ima^ne,^'  I  asked, 
*'that  they  would  have  dared  to  take  her  by  force 
from  home;  before  so  many  witnesses,  too,  as 
there  must  necessarily  have  been  ?" 

^  I  am  quite  positive  of  it    Having  arrested 
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yo?i,  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for 
getting  hold  of  her  also,  in  order  to  prevent^^^ 
inquiries  she  otherwise  would  naturally  make :    — ' 
arrest,  however,  would  have  been  made  during       ^ 
night.    Being  aware  of  this,  I  knew  I  had  P^ 
time  to  prevent  it*' 

■A/l 

"  Pray,**  said  I, "  who  is  the  man  you  employ*     "^ 
to  liberate  me?'' 

"  Oh,    Jacques   Tategrain  !  a   very  old  a^  -^^ 
quaintance  of  mine — a  comical  fellow  enough — ^ 
doesn^t  want  for  wit,  but  is  terribly  deficient  i  ^ 
conduct.     He  formerly  kept  a  sort  of  hotel  nes 


the  Palais  Royal,  where  I   used  often  to  dine 
he  was  a  good  cook,  but  a  very  extravagant  man. 
and  managed  his  affairs  so  ill,  that  he  broke;.       ^* 
after  this  he  set  up  in  business  again,  and  then^--^^ 
had  a  lawsuit,  which  he  did  me  the  honour  of*' 
requesting  me  to  carry  on.     I  gained  it,  and 
this  was  a  good  thing  for  him  certainly;  but  it 
was  a  bad  one  for  me  that  I  ever  had  anything  to 
do  with  either  him  or  his  business;  for  be  never 
paid  my  bill,  not  even  that  part  cmisisdng  of 
hard  money  advanced  for  the  benefit  of  the 
suit      He  owes  me  between    ux  and   seven 


e  . 
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'^odred  crowns.    Tve  twenty  times  threatened 

^   arrest    him,  but    he    has    always  begged 

imself   off.      About    three   months    ago,   he 

ired  himself  as  cook  to  the  priory,  where  he 

ow  is.     Here  he  thought  himself  I  believe,  to 

3  tolerably  safe ;  but  I  contrived  to  hunt  him 

ity   and  lucky  for  you  that   I  did  so,  for  I 

ent  to  lum  to-day,  and  promised  to  give  a  dis- 

large    of   his  debt,  provided    he   would  set 

\\x   at  liberty.      Such  have  been,  as  fjEU*  as  I 

low  them,  the  life  and  adventures  of  Jacques 

ategrain." 
<<  How  good  and  evil  go  together.  Monsieur 

lareuse,    hand-in-hand  in  this  world "  said  I. 

Our  great  poet  was  right — *  There  is  a  soul 

'    goodness    in  things    evil,    if    men  observ- 

gly  distil  it  out.     Had  out  Monsieur  Tate- 

-ain  been  in  your  debt,  I  should  not  now  be 

at  of  prison.     I,  of  course,  am  your  debtor  to 

le  amount  you  mention,  Monsieur ;  but,  beside 

lis,  I  must  give  him  some  money  for  his  wed- 

iDg.   He  is  in  love,  it  seems,  and  can't  obtain 

le    consent  of  his  mistress's  aunt,  until  his 

ocketsare  somewhat  better  lined  than  at  present; 

ut  we'll  talk  of  this  at  a  more  convenient  time."" 


CHAPTER  XV. 

At  length  we  arrived.  With 
than  hope,  Beatrice  was  awaiting 
MoDBieur  Mareuse.  She  flew  to 
was  some  time  before  she  spoke 
thank  God,  lionel — I  thank  Gi 
"  but  where,  Lionel,  will  all  this 
leave  this  place — this  hateful  plac 
to-morrow — now  !  I  shall  never  ha 
peace  till  I  have  again  set  foot  in 
"  Leave  it,  Beatrice  !"  I  replie 
will  leave  it, — certainly  we  will ;  bi 
— not  to-morrow — not  ae  fiigitives- 
who  have  broken  prison,  and  ru 
the  galleys.  I'll  not  set  foot  out 
until  1  know  why,  contrary  to  the 
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^^or's  before  he  have  ended  his  first  mom- 
R's  song,*' 

**And  ruin  me,  my  wife,  and  bring  down 
^Btruction  on  Tategrain,  who  liberated  you,  into 
le  bargain,'^  said  Monsieur  Mareuse.  ^*  No, 
y,  you'll  not  do  that,  I  am  sure.  I  and  my 
Duly  have  a  right  to  expect,  that,  having  re- 
vered liberty  by  my  means,  you  will  make  no 
luiries  into  how  you  lost  it;  in  short,  that  you 
[1  keep  my  agency  a  profound  secret" 
One  hates  to  be  balked  in  full  course,  like  a 
rse  which  his  rider  pulls  in  when  rising  to  a 
.p»  I  bit  my  lip.  *^  What  injury  can  I  do  you 
demanding  justice  for  the  most  scandalous 
i  outrageous  insult  and  tyranny  that  was  ever 
rpetrated ;  the  most  unheard-of  violation  of 
laws  human  or  divine  ?' 
He  then  explained,  in  a  manner  so  clear  as  to 
kve  me  not  a  word  to  reply,  that  by  seeking  for 
Iress,  I  should  not  only  implicate,  but  most  pro- 
f  entirely  ruin  him,  and  all  connected  with 
f  escape ;  as  it  would  be  impossible  such  an 
!air  should  be  canvassed  without  its  appearing 
at  he  had  aided  my  escape ;  and  this  too,  he 
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said,  I  should  do  without  reaping  any  real  ad- 
vantage for  myselt 

"In  fact,"  he  asked,  "  what  good  doyouafl- 
ticipate  from  publicity  ?   You  will  engage  tb^ 
English  ambassador  to  inquire  into   the  s^' 
well, — he  will  apply  to  Monsieur  de  SaT^^ 
or  to  the  Archbishop,  either  of  whom  will  a^ 
by  making  a  thousand  apologies  for  the  trt^ 
his  e^ta/iersj  and  saying  they  had  mistake^^  ' 
for  some  other  person.     You  indeed  may,  ^ 
please,  insist  that  those  estafiens  shall  be  punL   - ' 
Do  you  feel  any  anger  against  them  ?     No^^ 
am  sure.     You  may   choose  to  say  that 
know  your  arrest  was  made  by  order  of  his 
jesty,  or  in  consequence  of  a  wish  expresseC^ 
him  to  Monseigneur,  the  Archbishop.   How 
you  prove  this  ?  the  whole  story  being  told, 
presumption  will,   I  own,  be    in  your  fiivor^ 
but  what  of  that —  is  presumption  proof?    10 
suppose  it  were, — say  that  the  truth  were 
fest, — ^how  are  you  to  punish    a  pow^iiil 
narch  ?     Can  you  cite  him  before  a  court 
justice,  send  him    to  the  galleysi  put  him 
prison,  or  even  fine  him  like  a  common  oflfend^ 
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^^U     your     goveninient,    do    you    think,    be 
^ling    to   break  the    good  intelligence,  now 
^bsisting  between  the  two  nations,  and  go  to 
^^"^  for  a  matter  that  in  no  wise  concerns  it  ? 
^^^poee^   for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it 
^^DiuliL    Then  some  thousands  of  poor  fellows  on 
^^idi  side,  having  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
^fiir,  and  who  have  done  you  no  sort  of  injury, 
^01  be  slaughtered,  whilst  his  Majesty  remains 
Quietly  carousing  amidst  his  courtiers  at  Ver- 
sailles ;  and  thus  the  only  persons  you  will  in- 
jure are  either  people  you  never  saw,  or  those 
^rfio  have  risked  a  great  deal  to  serve  you." 

"  There,  my  dear  Lionel !"  said  Beatrice, 
*<  what  reply  can  you  make  to  that  ?  I  never 
heard  better  reasoning  in  my  life — you  must 
yield-— come,  come  ! — Oh !  let  us  get  free  from 
this  place.  You  have  obtained  all  you  want — 
liberty ;  let  us  make  a  good  use  of  it  imme* 
diately  and  go  to  England.  How  can  you 
want — revenge? — you!  I've  always  heard  you 
call  it  a  low  petty  passion,  indulged  only  by 
persons  of   very  ordinary  minds,    and  by  no 

VOL.    III.  I 
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means  becoming  a  gentleman — a  preus  cteea- 
lier. 

«  Well,  Monsieur,"  I  replied,  ^  you're  a  wi» 
and  more  temperate  man  than  I.    I  yield,  to  an 
argument  against  which  I  can  reply  noduQg' 
it  is  not  every  one  does  this,  let  me  tell  you  w 
passant ;    but  the  account  you  give  of  pur 
King's  goings  on,  reminds  me  of  the  Caliph  Aroun 
Alraschid ;  who,  when  his  grand  Vizier  Giafer 
affronted  him  one  day,  not  only  ordered  his  ^ 
to  be  struck  ofl^  but  the  heads  also  of  all  bis^ 
mily  to  the  fortieth  degree  of  consanguinity.  ^^ 
seriously ! — ifs  quite  dear  there  is  no  poeeil^ 
lity  of  our  remaining  here  unprotected ;  ^ 
for  the  short  space  of  time  we  designed  todo  6^ 
We  must  set  off  to-morrow,  I  suppose ;  evcif* 
thing  is  in  readiness,  or  nearly  so ;  there  renoiiD 
but  very  few  things  unpacked ;  my  passport  is 

signed — ^here  it  is. Mercy  on    me! 

How  is  this?'^  I  exclaimed,  after  having  A 
vain  searched  in  every  comer  of  every  podui 
<<  What  can  I  have  done  with  my  pocket-book?' 

I  looked  and  searched,    and  felt — felt  and 
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^^arched,  and  looked  again  and  again  in  every 
^Qit  of  my  dress,  but  to  no  purpose ;  my  poeket- 
^ook  was  nowhere  to  be  found 

^  How  can  I — can  I  possibly  have  lost  it? 
^ !  it  was  when  the  estafiera  took  me ;  1 — I 
' — ^recollect  it  now  !  I  had  it  in  my  hand  at  the 
time.     What  shaU  we  do  ?" 

This  was  as  sad  as  unexpected  a  blow.  To 
obtun  another  would  take  me  above  two  days ; 
besides  which,  it  would  necessitate  my  present- 
ing myself  before  a  class  of  persons  I  most  par- 
fcicnlarly  wished  to  avoid — the  police  agents. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  dared  not  set  off  without  a 
passport,  as,  my  escape  from  the  priory  being 
discovered,  they  would,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
in  consequences  of  the  first  action,  be  ten  times 
more  anxious  to  recapture,  than  they  had  origi- 
nally been  to  get  me  in  their  power,  and,  my  flight 
Erom  Paris  being  known,  they  would  naturally 
seek  for  me  on  the  Calais  road.  Now,  although  in 
those  days  the  French  government  was  not  strict 
about  passports,  still,  it  had  the  right  of  being 
mo ;  and  therefore,  if  found  travelling  unprovided 

I  2 
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^  delay ;  and  the  idea  of  the  fatigue  which 
fieatiice, — ^who  was  not  very  strong,  and  had 
never  entirely  recovered  from  her  fieill  in  Swit- 
cerland, — would  have  to  undergo  during  so  long 
I  journey  in  a  cAarre^  without  springs,  frigh- 
tened me;  yet  as  she  affected  to  make  light  of 
tlie  matter,  I  became  more  reconciled  to  the 
plan,  and,  seeing  it  would  free  us  from  the 
langer  we  so  much  dreaded,  accepted  the  pro- 
ToeaL 

There  were,  however,  several  things  to  be 
bought  0^  and  many  arrangements  made, 
ireviously  to  our  departure, which  it  was  agreed 
ihould  take  place  on  that  very  morning.  Still 
we  had  no  passport-^but,  as  we  were  to  travel 
D  the  disguise  of  peasants,  and  as  if  belonging 
o  Claude^s  party,  he  assured  me  that  a  passport 
wss  not  necessary.  Saying  which,  he  left  us,  in 
nrder,  first  to  give  directions  for  preparing  the 
carriage,  and  then  to  procure  costumes,  enabling 
18  to  support  our  assumed  characters  during  the 
voyage. 

I  employed  the  time  of  his  absence  in  giving 
Bifonsieur  Mareuse   directions  respecting  cer- 
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tain  affurs  which  the  events  of  the  last  two  davs 
had  prevented  me  from  terminating.  I  found  that  in 
bringing  my  wife  from  home,  he  had  foreseen  the 
probability  of  her  not  being  able  to  return  to  it, 
and  had,  consequently,  made  her  pack  upas  many 
things  as  hurry  would  allow  in  two  large  trunks 
which  he  showed  me. 

Perceiving  that  they  contained  many  things 
perfectly  mmecessary  for  the  journey,  I  chose 
such  only  as  would  be  most  needful,  and  pack- 
ing them  up  with  a  few  volumes  of  books, 
in  a  single  trunk,  I  begged  Monsieur  Mareuse 
to  give  the  rest,  together  with  the  goods  and 
chattels  he  was  to  procure  from  my  hotel,  a 
place  in  his  house,  till  we  should  send  him  fur- 
ther instructions. 

This  being  arranged,  we  all  sate  down  to  wait 
with  melancholy  impatience  for  Claude's  return. 
There  are  not  many  hours  out  of  the  four-and- 
twenty,  in  which  the  Rue  St  Honor6  is  in  undis- 
turbed tranquillity — ^this,  however,  happened  to 
be  one  of  the  few; — all  was  mient;  still  as 
death — ^too  late  for  the  theatres  or  otiber  pLaoes 
of  public  amusement;  too  early  for  the  country 
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I  to  be  bringing  their  provisions  to  market, 

a  sound  was  heard. 

denly,  we  distinguished  a  distant  rumbling 

keels,  and  a  low  beating  of  horses'  feet 

he  pavement    It  grew  louder  and  louder 

ry  instant,  till  we  heard  a  rattling,  tramp- 

lattering  of  carriage  wheels,  and  horses' 

and  a  cracking  of  whips  enough  to  shake 

use  down  about  our  ears. 

ere  he  is !  how  quick  he  has  been  !"  ex- 

i  Monsieur  Mareuse,  as,  hearing  the  ve- 

top  at  our  door,  he  went  down  stairs  to 

3  its  conductor. 

had,  indeed,  been  expeditious ;  not  only 

ed  the  carriage,  but  procured  our  dresses, 

I  he  had  to  knock  up  a  dealer  in  ready- 

dothes,  an  old  acquaintance  of  his, — ^but 

py-headed  rascal,  it  seems  nevertheless, 

ir  lived,  in  order  to  do  so. 

were  not  long  in  putting  on  our  disguises, 

len,   our   trunk  being  safely  deposited, 

g  more  remained  to  be  done  but  to  take 

)f  our  kind  host  and  hostess. 

Dgs  perhaps,  to  the  peculiarity  of  our  si- 
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tuation  and  its  desolateness,  I  felt  extreme  an- 
guish of  mind  at  the  moment  of  parting.  Sor- 
row, indignation,  shame,  a  sensation  of  horror 
towards  those  whose  intrigues  had  occasioned 
all  this  turmoil — a  passionate  desire  of  being 
revenged  on  them,  together  with  strong  feelings 
of  gratitude  towards  the  persons  I  was  about  to 
leave,  almost  forced  tears  from  my  eyes,  as  I 
pronoimced  "  Farewell  I*^  Whilst  Beatrice,  clasp- 
ing Madame  Mareuse  round  the  neck,  ki^ 
her  again  and  again,  and  wept — yes,  she  wept. 
but  had  she  known ! — Ay  !  and  had  /— /,theD 
known,  that  which,  but  to  think  of  now— €vcn 


now  I 


t. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

^E  seated  ourselves  in  the  carriage,  a  charrette^ 
Or  long  but  light  cart,  placed  upon  four  im- 
Qiense  wheels  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter,  hav- 
ing their  axle-trees  projecting  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  beyond  the  naves.  Its  covering  was  of  a 
thick  coarse  canvass  stretched  upon  wooden 
hoops,  and  pmnted,  as  I  afterwards  observed — 
for  the  light  was  not  then  sufficiently  strong  to 
enable  me  to  distinguish — of  a  red  colour. 

This  machine  was  drawn  by  three  horses, 
which,  harnessed  unicorn-fashion,*  were  given 
up  to  the  sole  guidance  and  domination  of  a 
middle-aged  man,  seated  on  a  bench  outside, 
and  holding  in  one  hand  a  rope  which  served  as 
a  rein  to  the  two  wheelers;  whilst  the  third 
horse,  free  from  any  such  restraint,  and  like 
Hndar,  when  writing  verses,  lege  solutus^ — 
was  suffered  to  run— as  a  young  colt  trotting 

*  Two  hor8e8  abreast^  and  one  in  front. 

i5 
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after  his  dam — sometimes  to  the  right,  and  some- 
times to  the  left  hand,  being,  in  this  respect, 
guided  solely  by  the  capriciousness  of  his  own 
wayward  genius  and  inclinations,  and  by  the  loud, 
perpetual  curses,  and  bitter  renlings  of  his  in* 
dignant  driver,  to  the  sound  of  whose  voice, 
however — I  must  do  tiie  animal  the  justice  to  say 
it ! — ^he  generally  paid  an  immediate,  albeit  only 
a  momentary,  attention. 

The  carriage  was  not  fixed  on  springs ;  but, 
to  supply  this  deficiency,  its  seats  were  hung 
on  leathern  straps,  which  gave  them  a  sort  of 
elasticity;  and  Claude,  with  that  gallantry 
which  runs  throughout  his  nation  and  exists  no 
less  in  the  bosom  of  its  peasants  than  of  its  no- 
bles, had  contrived  to  lash  a  large  arm-chair  on 
one  of  them  for  the  convenience  of  Beatrice. 

Whatever  grief  and  anxiety  might  be  in  our 
bosoms,  there  was  evidentiy  none  whatever  in 
those  of  our  companions.  Our  fiiend  Claude 
laughed  and  talked  and,  seemed  quite  delight- 
ed with  the  notion  of  returning  home ;  whilst^ 
as  the  unsighdy  vehicle  rumbled  and  rattled  over 
the  pavement  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine^  its  con- 
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^^tor,  cracking  his  long  whip  in  all  the  exulta- 
^^n  of  a  glad  heart,  made  its  yet  lonely  walls 
^^Gsponsive  with  ten  thousand  echoes. 

The  hour  was  so  early  that  it  was  by  no  means 
probable  I  had  been  yet  missed  at  the  priory. 
NererthelesSy  on  approaching  the  Barri^re  de 
Charanton,  a  feeling  of  alarm  crept  over  me, 
and  I  trembled  lest  we  should  be  recognised  by 
some  one  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
our  further  progress ;  so  in  passing  through  it^ 
Beatrice  and  I,  slinking  back,  hid  ourselves  as 
much  as  possible  from  view. 

Not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken  of  us,  how- 
ever; and  now,  the  great  danger  being  over,  we 
ought  to  have  become  more  tranquiL  Yet  the 
terror  of  being  pursued  haunted  me  continually. 
I  thought  of  little  else  throughout  the  day,  and 
at  night  dreamed  only  of  lettres  de  cachet, 
e9tafier$j  and  thraldom. 

Having  arrived  early  at  the  end  of  our  first 
day's  journey,  we  rose  betimes  to  commence 
that  of  the  second.  On  the  third  we  got  a  lit- 
tle more  assured,  and,  placing  ourselves  in  front 
of  the  carriage,  looked  about  us.    The  fresh- 
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ness  of  the  air,  the  blueness  of  the  skv,  af^  -^^ 
beauty  of  the  woodland  scenery  around,  conspd^ 
ing  first  to  tranquillize  our  spirits,  then  to  er^ 
liven  them,  we  ceased  talking  about  the  proba^^ 
bility  of  being  recaptured,  and  began  to  converses 
upon  family  business,  on  our  past  ill  luck,  ancE:^ 
our  prospects  of  future  good  fortune. 

'*  Oh,  Lionel ! "  suddenly  exclaimed  Beatrice, 
I've  got — how  sorry  I  am ! — ^but  the  hurry  and 
worry  of  late  events  quite  flung  it  from  my 
mind — I've  got  a  letter  for  you.  *" 

"Have  you? — give  it  me  then — ^who  i&  it 
from?" 

"  My  cousin  Meclenbury ;  but  I've  not  got 
it  about  me. — I  remember  now — I  must  have 
left  it  in  the  dress  which  I  exchanged  for  this."* 

"  Ha,  Beatrice,  how  came  you  to  be  so  care- 
less?— you  read  it  I  suppose ;— -what  is  it 
about  ?" 

**  No,  I  received  it  only  an  hour  after  you  left 
me ;  and,  expecting  your  return  every  minute, 
would  not  break  the  seal  111  give  it  you 
when  we  get  in  to-night*^ 

After  a  severe  day^s  joumeyt »» indeed,  aQ 
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^  had  been,  for  I  begged  Claude  to  use  his 

^^Ost  dispatch, — we  arrived  at  Auxerre,  and 

^^  I  made  Beatrice  give  me    her  cousin^s 

It  was  a  very  long  one,  but  its  substance  was 
^^«tty  much  as  follows.     Expecting  me  to  re- 
^^m  so   soon   to    England,   he  would  not,  he 
^^d,  have  written  again,  had  he  found  it  pos- 
sible  to  resist    the  temptation  of    imparting 
^^greeable  information. 

He  had  been  to  my  father  again,  and  con* 
trived  to  work  a  considerable  change  in  his 
opinions  respecting  my  conduct  He  had  for- 
mally complained  of  the  position  in  which  his 
cousin  Beatrice  was  placed,  and  said  that  his 
father,  Lord  Derlincourt,  frequently  expressed 
himself  to  be  not  only  surprised  and  hurt,  but 
even  highly  offended^  that  Mr.  Bouverie  should 
so  resolutely  refuse  acknowledging  his  son's 
marriage  with  one  whom  he  himself  had  ever 
hitherto  considered  as  a  fit  match  for  any  gen- 
tleman in  the  kingdom. 

The  deceit  I  had  used  was  then  objected  to  me, 
and  the  loose,  profligate,  un-Englishman-like, 
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very  vagabondish,  gambling  sort  of  a  most 
moral  existence  I  passed  at  Paris,  together  ^ 
many  other  things,  too  numerous  to  be  rela 
were  brought  against  me.  These  accusati 
Meclenbury, — answering  them  with  that  res] 
which  a  young  man,  be  his  rank  what  it  n 
owes  to  age,  but  with  spirit  and  firmness,— 
tirely  overthrew ;  and  in  fine,  obliged  my  h\ 
to  yield  the  point,  and  promise  he  would  o^ 
look  everything. 

<*  So,  then,  I've  done  the  job  for  you, 
see,  at  last,  Bouverie.    I^d  a  hard  task  for  i 
can  tell  you — above  two  hours !    I  think  I  i 
know  your  father^s  character  perfectly. 
possesses  a  vast  number  of  good  qualities,  n 
unquestionably  he  does,  as  you  have  alwaj^  1 
me.    You  have  also  always  said  that  he  liked 
very  much  when  you  were  living  with  him. 
make  no  doubt  but  he  did  so,  and  I  think 
he  would  very  probably  like  you  very  mi 
nowj  if  you  were  living  tvith  himy  as  he  wo 
like  any  one  else  who  was  Uving  with  him.  £ 
Lord  ! — I  believe  you  to  have  long  passed  fr 
his  mind,  as  though  he  had  never  seen  you. 
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4Je  has  existed  «11  his  life  by  himself  or 
^^6r,  in  a  small  circle  of  his  own,  in  which  he, 

'  Like  Cato^  gives  his  little  senate  laws/ 

^*  least,  so  he  thinks,  but  /  think  he's  mistaken— 
^As  for  Mrs.  Princep  and  your  cousin,  I'm 
^^  that  whenever  they  see  me  enter  the  house 
tfaey  internally  exclaim  with  the  fairy  Morad, 
'Tlie  blessings  of  the  evil  genii,  which  are  curses, 
be  upon  thee !'    As  for  her  other    chickens, 
they're  young,  and  can't  do  much  mischief  just 
yet;     but    you  remember  what  the  historian 
says  of  the  seven  little  daughters  of  the  Ogre, 
into  whose  hands  the  £ar-renowned  Petit  Poucet^ 
or  Tom  Thumb,  had  the  ill-chance  to  &11  ? — 
<  Ces  petites  ogresses  n'6taient  pas  encore  fort 
mechantes, — mais  elles  promettident  beaucoup  !* 
^  No  matter,  we'll  distance  them  all ;  things 
look  £Eurly  enough  now — ^your  father  is  far  ad- 
vanced on  the  right  road.     But  come  ytmy  and 
come  quickly,  lest  there  be  any  backslidings — 
buy  two  pair  of  wings,  one  for  yourself,  the 
*  Contes  des  Fees,  par  Perrault. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


>uld  I  do,  after  reading  the  above  letter, 
I  my  arms  round  Beatrice's  neck,  and 
I  the  fulness  of  my  overjoyed  heart?  It 
)ssary  for  me  to  inform  Meclenbury  that 
m  to  England  was  delayed*  I  therefore 
1  his  letter,  but  I  did  so  hastily  and  in  a 
Is.  I  said  we  had  been  on  the  point  of 
iff  for  Calais,  when  a  most  imfortunate 
reseen  occurrence,  threatening  my  liber- 
•elled  us  to  quit  Paris,  as  fugitives,  and 
Switzerland.  That  we  should  get  upon 
le,  and  coming  down  through  the  LfOw 
)S  to  Ostend,  thence  embark  for  London. 
,  too,  I  told  him,  suffered  extremely 
great  fatigue  of  her  journey,  and  that 
ire  intended  to  remain  for  ten  days  or  a 
;  at  Neufchatel,  in  order  to  allow  her 
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time  to  recover  strength  for  continuing  the  long 
journey  which  remained. 

I  put  my  letter  in  the  post,  and  retuniiog 
home,  was  indiscreet  enough  to  let  Beatrice  sit 
up,  talking  over  our  affairs,  till  a  late  hour  at 
night.  As  for  myself  my  mind  was  brtoo 
agitated  to  admit  of  sleep.  I  did  not  go  to  bed 
at  all;  but  just  flinging  myself  down  hi  my 
clothes,  had  my  £uicy  intently  fixed  upon  our 
future  prospects,  and  was  again  on  foot  kog 
before  Claude,  or  his  horses,  were  ready  for  our 
service. 

At  last  we  set  ofil  The  good  fortune  await- 
ing our  arrival  in  England  almost  oblitoat^ 
from  my  mind  the  memory  of  that  iU-Io^ 
which  occasioned  our  leaving  Paris.  Beside 
which,  the  fear  of  pursuit,  if  not  entirely  ff^ 
was  greatly  diminished  by  our  distance  fromtbi> 
latter  place. 

I  sate  by  Beatrice^  and  held  her  hand  ckwf 
locked  in  mine.  What  lovely  visions  ftf^ 
before  our  &ncy — ^what  projects  we  formed ! 

"  Now,  then,  Beatrice — my  love — my  <»•• 
dear,  dear  love— now  then  <  the  winter  of  (f^ 
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^^Ucontent  is  turned  to  glorious  summer' — ^we 
^  going  to  be  happy — ^really,  truly  happy — 
H^nremely  blest  Hitherto.  ...  it  was  all  very 
teO,  to  be  sure,  I  like  Paris,  and  its  gaieties, 
its  follies,  and  frivolities,  and  its  inhabitants  too, 
extremely — ^but — but — still  it  was  not  what  I 

oould  endure  for  ever. I  must  have  a 

profession,  you  know;  and  I  really  believe  a 
parson's  life  will  suit  me  best,  after  all  What 
do  tfou  say  to  this  ?  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I 
were  to  make  a  great  figure  in  that  profession, 
because,  you  know,  I  possess  a  good  deal  of 
eloquence. — 

^  What, — ^you  laugh  at  my  little  vanities,  do 
you  ? — very  prettily  impertinent  this,  upon  my 
word,  of  you  I — very ! — Well,  perhaps  I  mistake 
my  talents — no  great  matter,  Vm  not  over- 
ambitious,  after  all;  and,  if  I  can't  be  a  Tll- 
lotson,  —  why,  I'll  e'^en  rest  satisfied  with 
being  like  Chaucer's  parson.  You  know  what 
Henry  the  Fourth  used  to  say  about  a  pot 
and  a  Potdet ! — ^  I  mean  that  each  of  my 
subjects  shall  have  a  fowl  in  the  pot  every 
Sunday  of  the  year,'  —  we'll  try  to  come  as 
near  this    as  we  can  for  our  parishioners ;  it 
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shall  be  our  grand  object  to  make  them  love  u& 
— How  delightful  it  is  to  be  loved,  dear  Bet- 
trice  !  I  don't  mean  merely  liked,  you  know, 
as  one  is  by  acquiuntances  in  the  world ;  bat 
really  lovedj  and  looked  up  to  as  a  friend 
and  protector.  Then,  too,  we  will  have  a 
garden.  What  a  beautiful  one — what  a  Pa- 
radise it  ahcUl  be  ! — and  you  the  Eve!-w> 
tend  its  roses,  to  bind  up  eglantines,  and  di- 
rect their  growth,  and,  *  defend  its  tender  myr- 
tles from  the  winter's  cold.'  Oh,  Beatrice,  hoff 
I  do  love  you,  dear — dearest  creature  T 

Of  such  things  as  these  was  our  conversa&om 
as  we  sate,  looking  into  each  other'^s  eyes,  unA 
perhaps,  fiitigued  with  exhibiting  so  many  fi^ 
tures  of  happiness,  I  sometimes  sank  into  * 
silent  contemplation  of  them,  which  nught  b^ 
broken  by  the  intrusion  of  some  thought  n^ 
our  distance  from  England,  and  the  slowness  d 
our  progress  towards  it;  and  then,  suddoi^ 
starting  up^  I  bounded  on  my  seat,  and  dsspoV 
my  hands  impatiently  together,  exclaimed  to  di0 
driver  and  his  horses, — 

"On  I  on !  on  !" 

Alas !-— the  absolute  necessity  for  haste  irfucb 
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^^  existed  at  our  first  setting  out,  and  the 
troDg  wish  which,  after  the  receipt  of  Lord 
tfedenbury's  letter,  we  both  had  to  reach  Eng- 
ind  as  soon  as  possible,  occasioned  my  being 
3o  little  attentive  to  Beatrice's  powers  for  per- 
>nDing  so  long,  so  quick,  and  so  rough  a 
blimey. 

Eyen  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  first  day,  she 
omplained  of  fatigue,  and  of  renewed  pain 
1  her  side.  A  night's  rest,  however,  sufficed 
0  restore  her  sufficient  strength  and  spirits  to 
e-commence  the  task :  yet,  the  constant  jolting 
f  the  carriage  again  brought  on  the  aching 
»efore  much  more  than  half  our  day's  work 
k-as  done.  For  the  first  three  or  four  days, 
t  was  not  very  bad,  nor  was  it  constant ;  it 
ame  by  fits,  and  going  in  the  same  manner, 
eft  her  sometimes  altogether  free  from  pain, 
ind  in  good  spirits.  But  it  grew  worse  as  we 
)roceeded,  and  on  our  arrival  at  Dole,  was  so 
>ad,  that  I  insisted  upon  remaining  there  a  few 
lays,  that  she  might  recover  entirely  from  it, 
ind  acquire  sufficient  strength  to  cross  the 
nountaius.     This  delay  occasioned  me  the  less 
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annoyance,  because  every  apprehension  of  being^^ 
overtaken,  or  o^  indeed,  being  even  sought  for, 
at  so    great   a  dbtance  from  Paris,  had  alto- 
gether subsided 

Always  making  it  a  rule  to  see  as  much  as 
possible  of  every  town  I  enter,  I  sallied  forth 
to  visit  the  curiosities  of  Dole.  Pleased  with  an 
old  history  of  Dijon,  which  was  lying  in  a  book- 
seller^s  shop,  I  desired  the  man  to  wrap  it  up 
in  paper ;  he  having  done  this,  I  put  it  under 
my  arm,  and  returned  home. 

On  re-opening  the  parcel,  I  saw  that  its  en* 
velope  was  a  newspaper  of  four  or  five  days 
old :  and  glancing  my  eyes  over  it,  they  lighted 
on  some  figures — they  were  those  of  the  last 
drawn  lottery,  and  stood  thus,  5, 9,  12,  75,  90. 
Events  of  late  had  driven  all  thoughts  of  the 
ticket  which  I  bought  a  day  or  two  previously 
to  our  fatal  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu  quite 
out  of  my  mind ;  this  brought  them  back. 

<<  Beatrice,  my  dear,  what  have  you  done  with 
the  lottery  ticket  I  gave  you  to  take  care 
of? — I  have  forgotten  its  numbers,^ 

She  directed  me  where  to  find  the  little 
pocket-book  in  which  it  was  deposited. 
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I  took  it  out— 5,  9,  15,  75,  90:  four  of  the 
^gores,  5,  9,  75,  90,  tallied  with  those  I  saw  in 

tte  gazette. 

I  laid  great  stress  upon  myself  and  walking 
up  to  Beatrice^  spoke  very  solemnly,  and  looked 
lery  grave.  So  does  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
vfaen  well  corked  down,  and  bound  with  wire— 
tmt  loosen  that— bang ! 

^  Beatrice  I  111  make  you  a  promise.^' 

«  Well— what  is  it?" 

«*  To  wish  you  joy,  provided  you  will  return 
Jie  compliment,  and  wish  me  joy  too : — ^there— 
&  &ir  bargain*'^ 

**  Certainly  you  are  in  one  of  your  generous 
moods  to-day,  Lionel ! — come,  let  me  hear  what 
t  is  I  must  felicitate  you  about  *^ 

I  first  showed  her  the  figures  on  the  ticket, 
ind  then  produced  the  gazette. 

**  There,  don't  you  see?" 

She  looked  up  in  my  face,  of  which  no  muscle 
itirred.  She  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  think, 
but  supposed  there  was  something  good 
commg. 

*<  Well,  Lionel,  I  see  there  are  some  of  those 
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numbers  alike, — let  me  count,  one,  tvo— ay, 
four  of  them  :  you  took  five ;  the  fifth  is  iK)t 
here  ;  youVe  lost  then  ; — ^but  no  !  we  in«*^ 
have  something,  too, — come,  tell  me  at  oiMX 
what  it  is — don*t  keep  me  in  suspense.  I^ 
there  is  something  good.^' 

"  A  mere  trifle,  my  [dear — a  very  trifle  • 
thmk,  however,  it  may  be  worth  sending 
when  we  get  to  England — it  will  pay  ^ 
journey  there;  besides,  I  should  think ^^ 
should  think — mind,  I  speak  with  cautioi^ 
it  will  enable  us  to  return  Meclenbury  the  moo  ^ 
he  lent  us." 

<<  That  will  be  a  good  thing — but  tell  me,  bo* 
much  do  you  fancy  we  shcUl  get  ? 

"  Why,  really  the  exchange  varies  so  vwr 
much,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  I  should  tel 
you  exactly  what  it  will  produce  in  England 
but  I  rather  imagine  somewhere  about— 
about  ...  let  me  see — ^about — perhaps  thirt 
thousand  pounds — and  after  all,  this  is  not  84 
very,  very  contemptible  a  eatch,  is  iif^* 

^  Thirty  thousand  pounds!  Why,  you  doo^ 
mean  to  say  we  have  gained  all  that  ?" 
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•*  Yes,  my  love,  my  dearest,"^  I  replied, 
fii^Dg  myself  around  her  neck,  and  almost 
Hifling  her  with  kisses, — <<  I  do  mean  to  say  it, 
my  own  dearest  Beatrice.  We  have  won  it, 
ud  our  fortune  is  made  !^ 

After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  Philip  danced 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  I  do  not  think 
I  should  ever  have  done  that :  but  I  could  not, 
br  the  very  Ufe  and  soul  of  me,  help  dancing 
about  the  room  a  bit,  on  finding  that  four 
figures  had  put  seventy- five  thousand  pistoles 
into  my  pocket ;  and  that  which  must  surprise 
every  one  unacquainted  with  my  remarkable 
strength  of  muscle,  is,  that  the  weight  of  so 
much  money  did  not  incommode  me  in  the 
least  r 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. ' 


1 


We  remained  two  whole  days  at  Dole ; 
then,  Beatrice  proposing  that  we  should  co:^ 
tinue  our  route,  we  again  set  off:  she, 
thanked  God,  with  a  renewed  strength,  and  a 
elasticity  of  spirit,  which  gave  me  hopes  c<^^^^^^ 
bringing  her  without  any  farther  delay  to  Neut^^ 
chateL 

Travelling  by  short  journeys  we  arrived  at  St.  ^ 
Vitus,  as  it  was  I  believe  called,  and  remained 
there  for  the  night;  on  the  second  day  we  reached 
Bedan9on,  and  slept  there.  Hitherto,  Beatrice  had 
not  had  a  return  of  her  pain, — at  least  not  to  any 
\  ery  great  extent ;  but  the  road  here  became  ex- 
tremely bad,  and  unhappily  for  us^  the  weather, 
which  had  hitherto  been  remarkably  fine^  sudden- 
ly changed  to  a  cold  drizzling  rain,  at  times  inter- 
mixed with  sleet — and  we  both  of  us  got  wet — 
Tliat  / should  be  drenched  with  rain  wasa  mat- 
ter of  the  least  possible  consequence :- 
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irnencies  of  the  sky  have  never  injured  me  I— It 

lias  been  men — ^those  beasts  I've  struggled  with — 

^hose  beasts,  whose  foul  and  filthy  breaths  were 

poison — who  have  injured  me — not  the  pure  urs 

of  heaven— however  rudely  visiting  my  cheek — 

oh,  no ! 

But  Beatrice  was  not  formed  to  bear  them. 
Her  pains  became  still  more  painful,  and  though 
we  intended  to  get  as  far  as  Pontarlier  on  that 
day,  the  utmost  we  could  effect  was  to  reach  the 
little  village  of  Sombacourt,  at  about  three  or 
four  leagues  from  the  former  place. 

On  the  next  morning  I  found  her  but  little 
refreshed  by  sleep — ^her  head  too  ached —and  she 
had  fits  of  shivering.  She  seemed  disposed  to 
remain  where  we  were  throughout  the  day,  but 
1  cheered  her  up  and  persuaded  her  to  attempt 
reaching  Pontarlier,  where  she  should  be  in 
every  respect  better  accommodated,  than  in  such 
a  filthy  little  pot-house  as  that  at  Sombacourt 

On  arriving  at  Pontarlier  I  recommended  her 
to  put  her  feet  into  warm  water,  and  made  her 
go  to  bed;  hoping  that  a  good  nighfs  re»t 
would  restore  her  strength. 

k2 
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On  awaking,  I  found  she  had  passed  a  restl( 
night  She  coughed  too  a  great  deaL — I  tooli^ 
her  hand,  it  was  hot  as  fire. — I  felt  her  pulse — 
it  was  quick ; — ^but  I  knew  not  whether  it  was 
strong  or  feeble,  or  fiill  or  wiry; — to  judge  of 
this  requires  science,  ieuid  /  had  none. — I  started 
out  of  bed,  hurried  on  my  clothes  and  went  to 
get  a  physician,  whom  I  made  accompany  me 
home. 

He  felt  her  pulse. — I  watched  his  countenance 
as  he  stood  looking  at  and  questioning  her. — 
What  changes  did  my  pulse  and  countenance 
undergo  during  the  investigation ! — how  my 
heart  at  one  moment  beat  with  terror,  and  at 
the  next  thrilled  in  exultation,  according  as  the 
cast  of  his  features  spoke  alarm  or  gave  good 
promise. — At  last,  turning  to  me,  he  ordered 
her  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  allowed  to  eat 
i-carcely  anything ;  be  then  wrote  a  prescriptioD, 
and  said  he  would  call  again  in  the  evening, 
when  he  hoped  to  find  the  fever  allayed. 

This  report  did  not  make  me  fear  that  her's 
would  prove  a  dangerous  illness ;  but  caused  me 
to  anticipate  its  being  a  long  one.  So  thinking 
we  might  be  detained  a  considerable  time  at 
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X^ontarlier,  I  felt  it  would  be  proper  in  every 
Jxmit  of  view  to  write  to  Lord  Meclenbury,  and 

:plain  why  we  could  not  be  in  London  so  soon 

be  expected.  I  told  bim  also,  tbat,  if  he  used 
cliligence,  and  wrote  to  me  within  a  few  days  from 
t:he  receipt  of  my  letter,  I  should  get  his  answer : 
98,  after  such  an  illness,  Beatrice  would  require 
^en  or  fifteen  days,  or  perhaps  even  more,  to  regain 
sufficient  strength  for  a  journey.  I  went  out  and 
j)ut  this  letter  in  the  post  myself  and  this  was 
^be  only  moment  I  left  the  side  of  Beatrice  for 
tiie  whole  day. 

Towards  evening,  the  physician  returned ;  his 
^^port  was  pleasing ; — the  fever  was  somewhat 
less, — but  very  great  care  was  to  be  taken. — "  I 
liope  she  will  pass  a  tranquil  night,  and  if  so,  I 
^xiake  no  doubt  but  that  she  will  get  gradually 
iDetter ;  but  mind — she  must  be  kept  perfectly 
tranquil" 

I  watched  her  through  the  night ;  she  was 
^i-estless  during  almost  the  whole  of  it,  and,  when 
^e  closed  her  eyes  and  slept,  her  sleep  was  un- 
quiet.— In  the  morning,  her  fever  seemed  to  have 
^returned  to  its  original  height,  whilst  the  pain 
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A:  nni-er  a  lire  b:>ar,  oDe  afternooik  havinff 
f:ll:»^T?c  zlzz  cut  cf  ±e  room  with  a  lighter  step 
:Llz  :i5u£.  ioz  Be.itrice  had  passed  tolenbh 
Well  ihrcu^h  the  day.  and  I  £uicied  her  to  be 
be:rer  this  on  the  preceding  I  asked  his  opi- 
t.::t^ — He  shook  his  head. 

-  It  is  impossible,*'  he  repliedi  **  in  dus  eari} 
sta^e  of  the  ilfaies8»  to  foretell  what  will  be  the 
erent :  I  h^pe  for  the  best,  but  if  inflammatioD, 
as  is  to  be  dreaded,  takes  places  her  state  vill 
bcwX^me  dangerous  f 
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Dangerous  !— How  otherwise  can  I  explain  tlif 
sensations  produced  by  this  word  dangero^iSy  and 
bjr  his  tone  of  voice  when  uttering  it,  than  by 
saying  that  my  heart  seemed  to  sink  away  and 
leare  me? — I  felt  as  if  suddenly  bereft  of  vital 
powers,  and  stood  for  some  moments,  as  it  were, 
inanimate.— He  had  told  me  something  new — 
so  very  new — so  wonderful — so  unheard  and  so 
xin^essed  o^  that  I  was  unable  to  believe  it  all  at 
once;  and,  requiring  time  to  consider  of  its  pro- 
liable  truth,  I  remained  silently  musing,  as  we 
fiiometimes  do  when  a  person  has  advanced  a  pa- 
radox which  we  will  not  credit,  but  cannot  imme- 
diately answer,  and  which  we  search  for  argu- 
ai[ients  to  overthrow. 

That  she  was  ill,  I  knew — very  ....  Ay  ! 

tiiat  she  was   very    ill ! — ^yes — I    would    even 

^dmit  that ! — that  her  recovery  would  be  long, 

I    was  also  aware ;   I  had  made  up  my  mind 

to  this  too ; — but,  that  she  should  or  coiM  be 

dangerously  ill — that  anybody  should  for  one, 

one  single    moment  suppose  it  possible    she 

would  not  ultimately  be  restored  to  health — 

should  think,  believe,  or  imagine,  that  she  could 

die,  and  leave  me! — or  that  any  one  should 
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dare — av,  should   dare  to  sav  or  even  hint  at 
that — no — I  was  unable  to  believe  it ! 

How  long  I  remained  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility to  all  surrounding  objects  I  am  unable  to 
say; — not  perhaps  many  minutes, — yet  I  can't 
tell, — time  passed  unnoticed, — but  I  was  aroused 
from  it,  by  the  touch  of  a  soft  hand  which  clasped 
mine,  and  by  a  gentle  female  voice  addre^ang 
me. 

I  looked  up ;  and,  through   the  tears  vhicb 
filled  my  eyes,   and   were   trickling  down  ^^ 
cheeks,   beheld,   standing  over    me,    a  yo\>^ 
female,  on  whose   countenance  I  observed  ^ 
expressrion   of    pity,  rendering  her,   who  ^ 
before  handsome,  di\inelv  beautifiiL 

I  had  several  times  before  seen  her  about  th^ 
house,  and  remarked  the  neatness  of  her  dress,  ^ 
the  elegance  of  her  figure,  and  the   modesty  of 
her  behaviour;  she  was,  I  found,  married  to  one 
of  the  public  functionaries  of  the  town,  and  nearly 
related  to  our  hostess. 

«'  Ah  !'*  she  softly  said,  "  your  lady  is  ill— 
very — very  ill  I  you  love  her  fcnsdly — I  see 
you  do.  Alas,  poor  thing ! — ^from  my  heart  I 
pity  you  ! — but  why^why  are  you  not  of  omt 
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faith — the  true  and  hulv  faith — the  only  true 
faith  ? — there  is  such  comfort  in  it  '.—such 
solace ! — Ob,  you  cannot  guess  how  much  ! — 
bow  it  would  lighten  your  affliction — what  help 
— what  succour  you  would  receive  P 

"  Comfort ! — help  !  — //—for  me?  —  where? 
— what  help  ? — what  comfort  is  for  me  ?'* 

And  the  smile,  accompanying  the  words, 
spoke  a  mockery  of  myself. 

"  In  our  religion,  shall  you  find  comfort ! — in 
our  religion  ! — that  is,  in  rc/igruwi— there  is  but 
one — one,  true^  holy  religion — all  else  are  false 
and  failing  ! — come  with  me ! — come  !" 

I  made  no  reply,  but  still  kept  looking  in  her 
fajce ;  and  she  continued. 

"  Ah  !  if  you  knew — if  you  could  but  tell  the 
comfort  there  is  in  kneeling  down  and  pouring 
forth  the  sorrows  of  our  hearts  to  God ! — no, — 
not  to  God ;  for  He^ — is  too  great  and  mighty 
to  be  approached  by  such  as  we ! — but,  to  the 
blessed  virgin  ! — She^  was  a  mortal  like  our- 
selves and  knows  our  wants^ — She,  was  a  woman, 
such  as  I  am,  and  is  full  of  pity — She^  will  hear 
you  and  grant  your  prayers ; — never  does  She  re- 

k5 
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fuse  one  supplicating  with  an  humble  heart     I 

have  heard  of   thousands — I   have  seen   man\, 

many  whom  She  has  helped." 

Still  I  remained  silent ;  but  looked  up  into 

her  face,  and  smiled  as  if  in  doubt.  My  irresolu- 
tion encouraged  her. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  "come— go  with  me!   I 
v.ill  take  you  to  our  church,  where  you  shall  ad- 
dress the  mother  of  God ; — She  will  hear  you,- 
belicve  me  She  will,— come  ! — let  me  show  yo 
the  way  !—  humble  yourself  before  her — She  wff  ^ 
grant  your  prayers — indeed  She  will — come ! — 
corae !" 

She   drew    me   gently   forward, — I    obeyed 
tlio  impulse,  and  arose. 

«  I  will— I  will— I  will !— Humble  myself! 
ay ! — that  I  will.     I  will  lick  the  very  dust  from 
off  her  shrine,  so  she  will  hear  and  grant  my 
asking.    Lead  me, — lead  me  on  !" 

Conducting  me  to  the  church,  she  pointed  out 
in  one  of  its  aisles  a  small  oratory  dedicated  to 
the  exclusive  worship  of  the  Virgin.  ^  There,** 
she  said,  *<  go  in ; — but  go  with  piety,  for  it  is  a 
holy  place ;  and  go  with  hope»  for  you  shall 
ceive  succour. — Farewell  !"• 
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I  entered  it  reverentially ;  and   reverentially 
^    stood  and  pressed  my  hands  upon  my  bosom, 
^-i3d  looked  upon  the  shrine  and  on  the  altar 
^Ad  on   the  statue  which   surmounted   it,  and 
Y'^verentially  I  approached  and  kneeled — I  pros- 
trated myself  and  bowed  iny  body  down  until 
my     forehead    touched    the    pavement. — With 
what  a  deep,  impassioned,  panting  fervour  did 
I  pray ! 

"  Oh  holy  Virgin  I — Mother  of  God  I — Lady 
of  compassion  ! — look  on  me  f — listen  to  me ! — 
hear  me  ! — pity  me  !  .  .  .  Oh,  if  thou  hast,  as 
many  say  thou  hast,  the  power  to  succour, — save 
me  ! — manifest  thy  might !  — am  I  an  unbeliever  ! 
— urge  not  such  a  crime  agsdnst  me  at  such  a 
time  as  this! — convince  me  of  it  rather— con- 
vict me  of  error,  make  me  confess  it,  —  put 
me  to  shame ! — reveal  the  truth — confound  me 
withasign — make  me  blush— oh,  force  me~^force 
me  to  believe. — I  am  a  wretch ! — true  !  I  am — I 
am  a  wretch,  a  poor,  a  miserable  wretch — a  worm 
— a  worthless  thing— the  least  —  the  lowest — 
meanest — ^vilest — worst  of  things — undeserving 
of  thy  regard  !— I  know  it— I  own  it  all !— yet 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


On  my  return  to  the  inn,  I  was  going  up 
stairs. 

"  Hush — hush  !-  -you  will  awaken  her !" — 
said  Madame  Cecile — for  so  was  named  the  fair 
kind-hearted  creature  who  had  accompanied  me 
to  the  church. — "  Our  Lady  of  good  succour  has 
heard  your  prayer  and  granted  it — I  told  you 
She  would  ! — I  told  you  so — she  sleeps — step 
lightly  along  the  passage.*^ 

I  took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  my  bosom 
and  to  my  lips,  and  smiled  on  her — such  was  my 
reply — I  would  not  speak — my  heart  was  too 
ftill. 

She  had  told  me  truly.  Beatrice  was  asleep. 
I  approached  softly  and  kneeled  by  her  side, 
and  blessed  her  and  thanked  God; — I  was 
happy — oh,  how  unutterably  blest ! 

About  twenty  minutes  elapsed ;  she  awoke. 
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-^fi'mng  up  a  specific  prayer;  tliia  seemed  to 
^er  a  direct  renunciation  of  my  own  tenets,  and 
^lie  by  no  means  approved  of  it 

Alas !  I  was  soon  undeceived,  as  to  the 
^IBcacy  of  my  supplications ;  the  sleep  which 
^he  had  gained  during  my  absence,  was  deduct- 
ed firom  her  rest  at  night  In  the  morning  .  .  . 
,  •  .  •  •  but  why  should  I  dwell  upon  her  suf- 
fsrings — hers  and  my  own  ? — Days  passed,  and 
nights  passed,  and  as  they  passed  she  grew  more 
and  more  feeble — ^her  health  declined — visibly 
declined. 

I  never  left  her  side — where  was  I  to  go  ? 
Out  of  her  presence,  was  Desolateness ;  should 
I  have  sought  companionship  with  ?ier  f 

I  often  sate  by  her  side  and  looked  upon  her 
countenance,  and,  to  please  her,  forced  a  smile ; 
tjien  turned  away  and  muttered  curses  —  deep, 
bitter,  hellish  curses.  I  suffered  no  one  but 
myself  to  administer  her  draughts,  or  lave  her 
lips,  or  wipe  her  brow,  or  smooth  her  pillow, 
or  lift  her  in  bed.  If  she  closed  her  eyes,  I 
stood  and  gazed  on  her  with  my  arms  folded  on 
my  bosom,  and  then  approaching,  leaned  over 
her,  and  listened  to  assure  myself  whether  she 
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still  breathed,   or  if my  cup  were 

full! 

"  That  cough — ^that  cough— oh  that  cough  !— 
it  tears  me  like  a  Demon's  fang  I**  Then  I  have 
crept  softly  into  a  small  adjoining  closet  and 
stood  and  clenched  my  hands  and  lifted  them 
and  cursed ;  then,  falling  on  my  knees  and  bend- 
ing like  a  Mussulman  in  the  Caaba,  till  my  brow 
reached  the  earth,  screamed  forth  bewildered 
prayers;  then,  touched  by  Hopelessness  and 
reawakened  to  a  full  sense  of  all  my  misery, 
have  started  up  and  beat  my  bosom  and  struck 
my  head,  and  again  howled  smothered  curses. 

One  night,  being  fatigued  with  watching,  sleep 
overpowered  me.  I  was  awakened  by  the  first 
moming'^s  ray.    I  looked  towards  her. 

"  She  sleeps !— hush !  God  be  pnused— Yes, 
God  be  praised  ! — she  sleeps !" 

I  replaced  my  head  upon  its  pillow  —  the 
day  advanced. 

**  I  do  not  hear  her  stir !— she  still  sleeps !-~ 
Hark,  how  tranquil !" 

Agun  I  lifted  mjrself  gently  up,  and  looked 
towards  her ;  she  had  not  changed  her  former 
position. 
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^  What  a  sweet  sleep  does  she  enjoy  ! — what 

S<)od  this  will  do  her ! — she  has  not  had  so  unin^ 

temipted  and  placid  a  sleep  for  many  and  many 

along  night    She  will  get  better  now,  speedily, 

I  thank  God.  I  know  she  will — I  thank  God — 

IthankGodr 

I  put  myself  on  my  knees  in  bed. 

**  Oh  God,  oh  Grod,  how  good  Thou  art — how 
greatly  good  ! — Thanks  and  blessings  on  Thee ! 
— Why  did  I  murmur ! — pardon  the  sin  ! — thy 
will  be  done  !— forgive  my  wild  words  of  anguish, 
— they  were  not  mine !  Despair  uttered  them  ! 
— forget  my  foolish  .anger — receive  my  tears  as 
expiation — ^let  them  wash  out  the  crime — or. 
Oh !  visit  it  not  on  her — but  on  me — on  me, 
the  guilty  one — yet  what  wouldst  thou  have  of 
such  a  thing  as  /  ? — the  goodness  of  a  seraph  ? — 
of  a  pure  heavenly  disembodied  spirit  ? — I  am 
but  clay — I  am  but  clay ! — think  of  this ! — think 
of  my  nothingness — and  then,  through  pity,  par* 
don  me.*^ 

Another  hour  passed — two  hours.     I  must 
look  at  her  as  she  sleeps  I 

I  arose  to  go   to  her ;  but  stepped  so  gently, 


not  hear  it  I  approached  mydio 

etill  no  sound  !— no,  nor  the  siig 
"  Beatrice !"  I  whispercfL 

TTiere  was  no  reply 

I  raised  my  voice— she  did  ae 
"  Beatrice ! — Beatrice !  my  1 
speak  to  me !" 
All  was  silent 

«  What !  Beatrice,  Beatrice ! 
I  say — speak !— my  love,  my  d 
answer  me— speak  I—  Beatrice, 
me  !— Oh,  awake  >  awake !" 

I  gently  shook  the  bed-clothi 
mained  motionless.  I  placed  m 
bosom — I  drew  it  back,  and  shri 
dered. — Must  I  tell  the  rest  ?— 
not  for  worlds— not  for  worlds  ! 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

A  VAST  pile  of  ragged  stone  was  that  grey  moul- 
dering casde,  to  which  Claude  conducted  me ! 
and  it  was  mighty,  in  the  olden  time,  when 
Charles  of  Burgundy  poured  down  his  steel- 
clothed  legions  on  the  Swiss. 

It  had  long  been  deserted  by  its  proprietors ; 
and  indeed,  was  in  such  a  state  of  ruin  and  dila^ 
pidation  as  to  be  altogether  uninhabitable  by 
persons  who  paid  any  attention  to  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life, — but  /  was  now  be- 
come careless  of  comfort,  and,  in  the  aspect  of 
desolateness,  beheld  that  which  was  most  con- 
genial to  my  usual  train  of  thought 

At  my  desire,  two  spacious  rooms  and  a 
smaller  one,  all  leading  into  each  other,  had  been 
assigned  for  my  use  and  habitation.  I  had  all 
the  filth  and  rubbbh  which  encumbered  them 
cleared  away ;  soitie  few  repairs  made,  so  as  to 
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render  the  apartments  tolerably  wind  and  rain 
tight,  and  I  then  established  myself  in  them 
without  more  ado. 

The  rooms,  fronting  the  south-west,  beetled 
over  a  steep  rocky  precipice  which  formed  the 
glads  of  the  castle,  and  commanded  a  splendid 
prospect  The  time  had  not  long  passed  when 
such  scenery  would  have  raised  ecstasies  in  my 
bosom.  It  did  not  displease  me  then,  and  with 
my  cheek  resting  on  one  hand  I  stood,  at  a  late 
hour  in  the  evening,  looking  at  it 

The  door  was  opened,  and  I  turned  round. 

"  Ah  Claude,  is  it  you  ? — Ck)me  in — I  have 
been  waiting  for  you  a  long  while.** 

He  approached  me.  ^^  All  is  prepared,^  he 
said,  in  a  half  whispering  tone,  which  showed 
that  he  too,  poor  fellow,  was  deeply  affected,— 
grief,  it  seems,  is  catching,  and  sometimes  com- 
municates itself  to  its  beholders. 

'^  Are  you  sure  that  everything  Mmpei^/ec/  ren- 
dineas ;  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay  or  inter- 
ruption?—-I  would  not  for  the  world  there  should 
be  any  hindrance,  it  would  kill  me  outright^  my 
good  Claude—-!  have  already  suffered  enough  T* 
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^  I  myself  saw  to  it,  Monsieur ; — I  did  it  all 
^ith  my  own  hands.— ^/  piled  it  up— no  one  else 
^^uched  it— it  has  been  felled  and  Ijdng  by  for 
Nearly  three  years,  and  is  as  dry  as  touchwood/' 
I  shivered  as  he  spoke, — but  not  from  cold. 
We   quitted  the   room   together,  and  going 
downstairs,  got  out  of  the  castle,  unobserved, 
ly  a  back-door.   The  Moon  was  in  the  full,  and 
Iter  rays  being  reflected  from  the  snow,   still 
^^vering  the  long  line  of  mountains  which  rose 
%)u  every  side,  and  which  was  indeed  lying  here 
^md  there,  in  considerable  masses  on  the  plain 
'^e  traversed,  gave  sufficient  light  to  guide  us 
through  defiles  even  less  familiar  to  our  know- 
ledge than  those  we  were  about  to  enter. 

We  went  on  in  silence.  No  single  word  pro- 
c^eeded  from  my  lips,  and  Claude,  knowing  the 
tumult  within  my  bosom,  respected  it,  and  was 
^so  silent 

In  turning  round  a  salient  angle,  formed  by  a 
:^iiad8  of  mountains,  our  ears  were  suddenly  struck 
V>y  the  fall  of  a  loud  cataract — how  awful,  at 
t:he  dead  of  night,  is  the  deep  sound  of  many 
^niflbing  waters  I— which,  leaping  from  the  heights 
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above  us  into  its  rocky  basin,  rolled  on  in  a 
broad  rivulet  before  us. 

It  was  not  deep,  and  wading  through  it,  we 
began  to  ascend  a  narrow  but  steep  and  nigged 
pathway,  which,  at  last,  brought  us  to  a  plain  of 
several  acres  in  extent,  surrounded  on  ever}' 
side,  except  that  by  which  we  entered  it,  by 
high  hills. 

Situated  at  about  its  centre  was  a  chalet,  that 
is,  a  small  cottage,  constructed  as  a  habitation 
for  cowherds  during  the  few  weeks  of  summer 
in  which  they  bring  cattle  there  to  pasture.  At 
a  little  distance  off  was  placed  a  large  square 
mass  of  wood,  the  separate  logs  of  which  were 
piled  crosswise  on  each  other.  It  was  supported 
on  four  heaps  of  stones,  one  at  each  comer,  so 
that  the  air,  having  a  free  access  underneath, 
might  flow  in  a  constant  current  throagfaout  the 
whole  structure. 

I  unlocked  the  door  and  entering  the  chalet 
alone — for  I  would  by  no  means  allow  of  Claude's 
assisting  me — ^began  to  dig  into  and  dear  away 
the  snow  which  I  had  before  heaped  in  large 
quantities  in  one  of  its  comers;  and  at  last,  after 
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Some  time  and  exertion,  perceived  the  object  of 
my  search. 

It  was  all  as  it  should  be,  I  perceived; — I 
stepped  out 

**  Claude,  the  tinder-box  and  torches — there, 
-^-put  them  down. — And  now,  my  dear  Qaude, 
loave  me.  No  mortal  eye  must  witness  this. — 
Before  morning  you  will  again  see  me.** 

He  quitted  me,  slowly  and  without  uttering  a 
Word*  I  saw  his  heart  was  mine— could  mine 
be  less  than  his?  If  a  dog  had  pitied  me  I 
should  have  loved  him. 

Returning  into  the  chalet,  I .  stood  some  time 
to  look  on  what  I  had  found.  It  was  a  sheet 
formed  of  that  species  of  cloth  which  remains 
unconsumed  in  fire,  and  is  called  Asbestos.  I 
liad  sent  Claude  as  far  as  Geneva  to  obtain  it 

It  was  folded  round  another  substance;  I 
stooped  and  raised  it  in  my  arms.     How  cold  it 
is! — BO  heavy,  too  !— Why,  I  have  often  before 
this  borne  it  in  my  arms  and  felt  no  burden ! — 
Ay, — ^true,  true, — but  there  is  no  light,   hea- 
ven-aspiring spirit  now  to  buoy  it  up. 

I  carried  it  to  the  summit  of  the  pile ;  and  as 
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I  carried,  pressed  it   to  my   bosom ;    but  she 

who,  had  I  but  done  so  at  the  first  quarter  of 

that  moon  now  shming  on  us,  would  have  re 

turned  the  pressure,  drooped  down  inanimate 

upon  my  arm,  insensible  to  my  caresses. 

I  laid  it  on  the  logs  and  kneeled  beade  it— 

but  not  in  prayer.    I  uncovered  her  face;  it  hid 

undergone  no  alteration  since  I  last  saw  it :  ^ 

snow  had  preser^-ed  it  firom  change— How  loveV? 

— not  a  sinL^le  cloud.     How  still  and  silent 

A 
the  air :  not  a  breath— not  a  sound,  except 

the   scarcely -heard  rushing  of  distant  wate^^ 

And  the  Moon,  how  serenely  beautiful  !  Oh,]\i^ 

as  now  she  shines,  she  shone  upon  the  cliffs  an--^ 

on  the  sands,  and  on  the  sea  at  Bridlingtoi^ 

when — Beatrice,  Beatrice, — oh,  Beatrice ! . .  bu^  ^ 

for  this,  what  happiness  might  now  be  ours — th^ 

wTCtches  —  the  cruel,  cruel,    cruel   wietcheB  ^ 

those  most  accursed  things. ForgiTe  them  !^ 

....  Ay,  ay,  ay, — must  I  fu4  forgive  them  ? 

I  stretched  myself  beside  her.    I  strained  her 

to  my  bosom — I  parted  the  hur  from  off  her 

forehead,  and  kissed  it, — as  I  had  before  so 

often  done.     I  rained  tears  upon  her  cheek  ^-*I 
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ipoketo  her,  and  waited  for  a  reply.  There 
WHS  none  I  I  wrung  my  hands, — I  begged  of 
ler, — I  entreated  her, — I  prayed  to  her, — I  sup- 
[dicated  her  by  the  living  God  !  that  she  would 
mswer  me  and  speak  one  word — but  one,  one 
gmally  one  little,  little  word  of  comfort  before 
leaving  me  for  ever  —  of  forgiveness  for  my 
oflfences — Oh !  how  bitter  is  the  thought  of  them 
at  such  an  hour  ! — a  bequest  of  pardon — an  as- 
surance that  she  parted  from  me  in  peace  .... 
Beatrice  ! — a  word — a  whisper — but  a  whimper ! 
-^  smile  or  pressure  of  the  hand  ! — some  token  ! 
— dgn !  Give  it,  give  it  I  ...  .  No,  no,  she 
will  not — she  will  not !  How  uukind  she  is  be- 
come ! 1  who  so  love  her ! Yes,  I  de- 
serve better !  —  She  was  not  always  thua  re- 
lentless !  *  *  *  *  #  * 
«        ^        *          *        «  # 

See ! — see ! — the  smoke  curls  up,  the  flames 
arise  I  It  burns !  .  •  •  •  It  burns !  .  .  •  •  It 
bums !  .  .  •  .  Now  the  ascending  vapours  are 
dispersed  in  Heaven,  and  Nature  is  collecting 
tbem  in  her  rich  store-house,  ^whence  calling 
tbem  again,  in  her  good  season,  she  shall  change 
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them  into  various  forms  of  loveliness— to  4e^» 
and  painted  rainbows,  and  to  other  coloured 
things ; — to  the  acanthus  and  the  eglantine  and 
hyacinth — to  aromatic  herbs  and  every  tribe 
of  sweetly- smelling  flowers; — to  emeralds  and 
amethysts  and  topazes  and  pearls  andchryso- 
litesy  and  to  many  other  gems  of  wondrous  vortb 

and  beauty  ! And  thiLs  it  is  that  she  I 

loved   shall   never  be   the   prey   of  loathsome 
reptiles ! 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

BD  a  large  chest  to  be  made  for  the 
>f  containing  those  parts  of  dress  and 
ects  of  general  use  which  bad  belonged 
ce,  and  directing  that  one  comer  of  it 
e  partitioned  oflF  from  the  rest,  I  des- 
3  the  Asbestos  sheet,  and— to  the  ashes 
t  utter  it — and  yet  to  think  that — 
Id  be  but  ashes  !  The  remainder  was 
i  her  ornaments  and  such  other  parts 
ess  as  were  not  too  large  and  cumber- 
e  deposited  there. 

lest  was  circled  round,  and  strength- 
leveral  metal  braces  laid  into  th^  wood, 
strong  lock  made  for  it,  and  kept  it 
[jloset  in  my  bed-room, 
ly.  Marguerite  brought  me  two  letters ; 
-writing  of  their  separate  superscrip- 
me  that  one  of  them  came  from  Lord 
iry,  and  the  other  from  my  father. 

l2 
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It  was  a  long  while  indeed  since  I  had  bc^  ^ 
honoured   with    any   communication    whatev^^^ 
from  the  latter ;  and,  as  he  had  not  been  pleasecT^ 
to  write  to  me  before,  not  even  in  confirmation  ^ 
of  Lord  Meclenbun's  report,  though  I  had  ad- 
dressed him   on    the    subject   and,   expressing 
my  delight,  thanked  himfor  his  forgiveness,  nor  to 
signify  his  most  gracious  intention  of  overlooking 
my  great  offence ;    in  short,  as  he  had  not  taken 
the  slightest  notice  of  me  when  his  countenance 
would  have  been  a  blessing,  but  had  deferred 
doing  so  until  his  favour  had  become  worthless, 
and  his  resentment  a  thing  at  which  I  smiled; 
it  is,  perhaps,  no  very  great  wonder  that,  with  a 
feeling  of — I  was  going  to  say — of  indifference 
— but  let  me  change  the  expression  to  that  of 
deep  anger, — I  tossed  his  letter  unopened  on 
the  table.    Alas !  how  different  was  every  feel- 
ing towards  him  now  from  what   it    had  been 
but  eighteen  months  ago^  when,  full  of  love  and 
piety  and  fond  affection,  I  flew  to  visit  him  in 
sickness ! 

I  broke  the  seal  of  the  other  letter ;  it  began 
thus: — 
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"  Good  Heaven,  my  dear  Bouverie,  what  can 
jrou  possibly  have  been  about  at  Paris  ? — What 
Aave  you  done  ?  Not  what  is  asserted  by  your 
enemies,  I  am  convinced;  yet  something  most  im- 
prudent, I  am  very  sure.  Mr.  Bouverie,  your 
&ther,  calling  on  me  this  morning  told  me  such 
things,  which,  were  they  true—aa  they  are  wo/, 
ni  wager  my  existence — must,  necessarily  over- 
throw all  the  good  I  have  done,  and  place  you 
in  a  far  worse  plight  than  the  one  in  which  you 
were  before.  Ill  be  hanged  if  your  father 
didn't  seem  quite  delighted  at  having  found  an 
opportunity  of  showing  that  he  had  been  right, 
and  that  I  had  been  wrong,  in  our  estimation  of 
^our  worth,  character,  and  general  conduct.  Thus 
Vanity  and  he  have  manifestly  made  up  their 
:]uarrel,  and  are  again  become  the  very  best 
friends  possible." 

The  letter  went  on  to  say  that  Curteis, 
baving  been  in  England  for  a  few  days,  informed 
my  cousin  Solomon — who  told  it  to  my  aunt 
Prudence — who,  quite  accidentally^  said  some- 
iliing  which  made  my  father  exclaim  in  his 
usual  way — "  What  is  that^  Prudence?*'    and 
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that  thu%  my  an 
relatG  the  whole 
have  done,  but  oa 
the  world,  as  it  wai 
had  ever  heard  i; 
surely,  she  knew,  c 
easiness,  as  it  had 
sisfcd  on  beJDg  to 
since  my  return  to 
old  haunts,  and  ma 
cipal  place  of  rGsi 
gantly,  and  paid  m 
cards ;  and  that  m 
of  not  being  very 
That  Curteia,  char 
to  see  what  sort  of 
be,  I  had  insulteci 
possible,  andcallef 
because  he  had  ^ 
slight  push ;  and  tl 
apology  for  so  mui 
to  go  out  nest  moi 
"if,"  continued 
up  a  living  by  gan 
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tan  do  more  than  any  man  before  your  time  ever 
lid^  and  must  be  a  real  genius.     You  know  how 
sasy  it  is  to  give  a  false  impression  without  tell- 
ng  a  lie :  for  example,  a  man  may  look  a  lie. 
[n  short  the  thing  is  easily  and  often  done,  and 
COS  done,  I  apprehend,  by  Curteis ;  for  I  have 
ar  too  good  an  opinion  of  the  beast's  cunning 
;o    imagine  he  would    hazard  telling  a  direct 
alsehood,  liable  to  be  overthrown  the  instant  it 
leas  inquired  into.     But  what,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  my  dear  Mend,  is  that  odd  and  most 
m-understandable  story  about  a  certain  dinner, 
^ven  by  the  Duke  de  Richelieu ;  at  which  you 
9frere  present,  when  the  King  of  France  was  to 
[>e  there  in  disguise,  as  is,  it  seems,  his  Majesty's 
(*ustom  on  certain  occasions,  and  when  he  has 
certain  objects  in  view  P     You  did  not  know  of 
this  before-hand,  of  course? — and  how  did  you 
behave  when  you  discovered  it  ?     I  was  utterly 
unable  to  make  out  either  head  or  tail  of  the 
matter,  and,  inquiring  more  particularly  about  it, 
your  &ther  shook  his  head,  and  replied,  ^  Oh  ! 
I  know  r  and  when  I  asked  him  to  be  so  good 
as  to  impart  hb  knowledge  to  me,  he  a  second 
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time  shook  his  head  in  the  same  manner,  and 
second  time  replied,  *  /  know.'  In  short,  the 
most  that,  by  prayer  and  entreaty,  /  could  kno 
from  him    about   the   business   was,   that — h 
knew.  You  must  tell  me  yourself  when  we  meet 
which    will    be   soon   now,    I   hope.     I  called^ 
on  Curteis,  intending  to  ask  cv  lather  to  demand 
of  him  the  particulars,    but  the  rascal  had  re- 
turned to  Paris. 

"  Whatever  the  real  story  may  be,  it  seems 
that  this  dinner  was  the  cause  of  your  leaving 
Paris  so  suddenly.  By-the-bye,  it  appears  you 
claimed  protection  as  a  British  subject ;  and  as 
Curteis,  not  thinking  himself  authorised  to  in- 
terfere in  an  affair  where  the  sovereign  was  im- 
plicated, declined  acting,  and  begged  you  would 
wait  till  the  evening  for  the  return  of  Sir  Georee^ 
you  behaved  with  great  violence  and  threatened 
to  horse-whip  him.  How  much  truth,  and  how 
much  fiilsehood  is  there  in  this?*' 

He  then  went  on  to  speak  of  my  sbter, 
whose  marriage  was,  he  sud,  fiied  to  take  place 
in  about  a  week  from  the  date  of  his  letter. 

'^  Poor  girl  !*  said'  he^  **  I  jHty  her  from  mv 
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'^erv  heart — hu  is\erv  luuidaoiue,  and  ha^,  a^  iar 

J  udge,  a  great  fund  of  good  sense  and  posesses 

excellent  disposition.    I  saw  her  a  few  days 

;  she  spoke  of  you — but  in  private  only— with 

affection:  she  is  certainly  very  fond  of 

you.     She  looks  pale  and  worn  to  death,  and 

grows  still  more  pale  whenever  your  aunt,  or 

her  son,  approaches.     She  seems  to  dislike  and 

^o  fear  them  both-  Your  father  does  not  appear 

^o  see  anything  of  all  tliis.  At  all  events,  he  does 

not  outwardly  notice  it.     Poor  creature  !   she 

merits  a  better  fate.     Solomon  Princep  is  not 

likely,  even  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 

tjo  make  such  a  girl  happy,  but,  betrothed  as 

her  heart  is  to  another,  what  can  she  anticipate 

npvith  him  but  sorrow  V 

At  any  other  time  I  should  have  grieved  for 
my  sister ;  as  it  was,  I  scarcely  felt  her  sor- 
rows as  an  addition  to  my  own:  pain  makes 
one  sadly  selfish.  One  of  the  great  misfortunes 
produced  by  wickedness  is  that  its  victims  are 
often  incapacitated,  by  their  own  sufferings,  from 
sympathising  with,  and  alleviating,  those  of  others. 
Hie  perusal  of  this  letter  made  me  curious  to 
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know  the  contents  of  the  one  from  mv  father.  I 
bn>ke  its  seal,  and  found  a  shon,  but  fiiU  ind 
iornial  denunciation  of  me  for  bis  son,  andtUi^ 
"  for  reasons  he  did  not  enter  upon,  becautti  I 
must  already  know  them  perfectly  well ;  as,  alsOj 
be  aware  that  they  fully  justified  him  in  so 
doing." 

I  rocosTiised  his  stvle,  always  concise;  J"*^ 
what  those  reasons*  which   /   so  perfeciiy  ^^ 
kfuycn  miiiht  be*    I  could    not  bv  anv  rs^ 
imagine,    though  I  felt  quite  conrinceil  that^ 
considered  them  so  good,  and  thought  the  e"^ 
dence  against  me  so  strong,  so  impossible  to  ^ 
controverted,  that  he  should  have  all  the  wot^ 


to  a  man— except  blockheads— who,  by-the-by 
were  no  fewer  in  number  than  all  those  wh 
were  not  of  his  opinion,  on  his  side ;  and  tha^ 
I  could  make  no  reply  enabling  my  best  friends,  ' 
— I  may  say  my  only  efficient  friend.  Lord  Mec- 
lenbury — to  advocate  my  cause.  He  fimeied  he 
had  me  entirely  in  his  power,  and  so  in  fact  he 
had,  in  one  respect 

I  formerly  should  have  bounced  a  bit  about 
the  room,  no  doubts  at  the  receipt  of  such  a  let- 
ter, and  stamped,  periiap8»  on    tbe  floor,  and 
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d d  a  little,  I  dare  ^^ay;  but    1  iiad  lobt  my 

spirits  for  such  things.  I  had  grown  consider- 
ably more  grave  of  late.  Grief,  it  is  true,  had 
not  destroyed  my  passions,  but  had  sickened 
them :  I  felt  a  loathing  to  any  exertion— to  that 
even  of  showing  anger.     However, 

**  This  is  all  very  well  certainly,"  I  said,  "  they 
are  plajdng  on  velvet  just  now;  but,  in  real  earn- 
est do  those  good  folk  seriously  suppose  that  I — 
I,  Lionel  Bouverie,  am  to  take  such  things  quite 
quietly  ? — that  I — God  help  me ! — I've  no  very 
high  opinion  of  myself  either — I  have  a  thou- 
sand faults,  ay !  and  more ;  but  can't  help 
knowing,  nevertheless,  that  if  Mr.  Solomon 
Princep,  with  his  mother  and  Mr.  Curteis  to 
boot,  were  weighed  with  me  in  the  same  ba- 
lance  their  scale  would  kick  the  beam.  Do 
they  really  think  that  /  will  suffer  this,  or  sup- 
pose that  they,  who  can  no  more  compete  with 
me  for  worth,  moral  or  intellectual,  than  I  can 
with  Hercules  for  bodily  strength,  and  whom, 
in  truth,  I  despise  as  I  do  this  dirt  upon  my 
booty  are  to  go  unscathed  for  all  this  ?  Do  they 
really  fancy  it  ? —  Wait,  my  good  friends !  wait 
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a  brief  space.  Let  us  see  how  matters  will  t 
minate.  I  am  somewhat  of  a  dangerous  foe 
thpsp  ciav&  seeinor  that  I  am  now  alone. — ^than^-^"'^ 


to  yourselves  for  this ; — and  thus,  having  m; 
self  only  to  think  about,  the  sting  of  death 
lost  its  chiefest  poison." 

How  many  were  there  on  whom  I  might  hea| 
curses !     On  my  aunt   and  her  son,   the  firs^ 

movers  of  all  the  ills  which  oveni'helmed  us '^ 

on   Curteis,    who  aided   them  in    wickedness 

on  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  and  all  his  scl 
whose  conduct,  forcing  us  to  make  a  long  and 
painful  journey,  was  the  direct  and  immediate 
cause  of  the  loss  I  sustained.  Yet — for  we  must 
be  just  even  in  our  anguish — these  last  had  no 
design  of  injuring  me,  nor,  had  they  guessed 
the  sad  consequences  of  their  misbehaviour, 
would  they,  I  thought,  have  so  misbe- 
haved. 

Against  Lady  Barbara,  whose  services  Beatrice 
had  unknown  to  me  repeatedly  solicited,  and  who 
might  have  exerted  herself  effectually  and  pro- 
moted our  interests  to  a  great  extent,  I  U8edfi)r- 
merly  to  indulge  very  bitter  feelings ;  but  these  had 
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passed,  for  she  was  a  ^illy  thing,  altoiiether  un- 
worthy of  exciting  any  serious  notice  on  such  a 
solemn  and  sad  occasion  as  the  present ;  besides 
which,  she  was  the  mother  of  Beatrice,  who 
had  always  disapproved  of  my  strictures  on  her 
conduct;  and  thoughts  of  this  not  only  dead- 
ened anger,  but  raised  up  in  my  bosom  some- 
thing almost  like  a  feeling  of  affection.  Such 
power  do  the  spirits  of  the  departed  still  hold 
over  those  who  loved  them  ! 

After  all,  my  father  was,  I  felt,  the  primal 
and  true  cause  of  my  present  misfortune.  In 
his  unwariness  had  it  all  originated.  But  so  it  is ; 
they  who,  by  every  law  of  nature,  are  bound  to 
love  and  protect  their  children,  are  the  very  per- 
sons against  whom,  if  they  neglect  their  duty, 
and  behave  with  harshness  or  injustice,  those 
children  have  no  redress,  and  of  whom  they  are 
scarcely  suffered  to  complain. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Two  days  after  the  receipt  of  Lord  Me^^^'^ 
bury's  letter,  and  before  I  had  gathered  S^*^ 
cient  spirits  to  answer  it,  I  received  a  second  '^ 
which,  amongst  other  things  of  import  at  tb»^ 
time,  his  Lordship  informed  me  that  my  father'^ 
family  had  been  just  thrown  into  the  greatest  coo- 
stcmation  and  alarm  by  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  my  sister,  who  had  contrived  to  elope  witb 
Mr^  Moysten.    They  had  taken,  it  was  believed) 
the  road  to  Paris  with  the  design  of  being  mar' 
ried  there,  and  to  this  place  my  father,  accom* 
panied  by  Mrs.  Princep  and  her  sod,  had  set 
out,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  them  before  they 
could  conclude  the  nuptials. 

In  replying  to  his  two  letters,  I  told  him  of 
the  sad  event  which  had  taken  place  at  Pontai^ 
lier,  and  then — 

'M  am  £u-  too  crushed  in  spirit^"  I  added, « to 
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^nter  into  details  at  present,  and  only  beg  you 
^will  take  my  word,  for  there  is  no  truth  whatever 
in  the  stories  you  have  heard  respecting  me.  I 
am  glad—can  you  believe  there  is  now  anything 
in  the  world  capable  of  making  me  so  ? — of  my 
sister^s  good  fortune  in  escaping  from  that  dog — 
that  dog ! — I  am  pleased  with  it  on  her  account — 
I  rejoice  at  it  on  my  own :  had  the  marriage 
taken  place  I  should  be  less  free  to  inflict  that 
punishment  which  his  misdeeds  so  well  de- 
serve      Do   they  think    I    sleep  ? — The 

fools  ! — Give  me  but  a  few  weeks  to  recruit  my 
exhausted  strength,  my  impaired  health, — a  few 
weeks  to  mourn  in  solitude  and  silence  over  her 

of  whom  they  robbed  me,  and  then they 

shall  not  glory  in  the  deed  ! 

"  This  done,  I  bid  the  world  adieu ; — not  that 
I  have  a  grudge  against  it,  but  because  we  do 
not  suit — As  Orpheus  mourned  Eurydice  in 
woods  and  mountains,  and  in  flowered  valleys, 
so  will  /,  also,  weep  for  Beatrice. 

'<  No,  I  do  not  hate  mankind,  but  I  feel  that 
I  now  can  never  love  it,  and  therefore  it  is  best 
we  live  apart,  each  in  the  place  assigned  him  by 
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the  Almighty.  I  will  do  all  the  good  in 
poor  power  to  my  fellow-creAtures — so  I  suppos 
I  must  still  call  them  ! — I  will  listen  to  thei.  5 
complaints,  assist  their  wants,  and  ease  thei^ 
burdens  as  much  as  in  me  lies ;  but  will  neve 
again  either  struggle  with  them  in  their  busi 
nesses  nor  be  a  partaker  of  their  pastimes.  Let 
there  still  be  an  acquaintance  between  us,  but 
no  longer  any  companionship — except,  indeed, 
with  you,  my  dear  Lord,  if  you  will  still  honour 
with  your  proud  friendship  one  who  has  always 
reverenced  your  high  virtues  and  will  ever  feel 
grateful  for  your  many  kindnesses.*" 

In  a  postscript  I  added — 

"  By  the  post  which  brought  your  letter  I  re- 
ceived one  from  my  father.  He  renounces  me. 
Be  it  so ! — It  is  well,  however,  that,  losing  Aw 
protection,  I  have  acquired  that  of  Fortune, 
who  has  befnended  me  in  the  French  lottery— 
I  have  won  about  thirty  thousand  pounds.  What 
happiness  would  be  mine  might  I  but  share  this 
with  Beatrice !  Alas  ! — as  it  is,  it  will  no  doubt 
do  me  good  service,  but  procure  me,  I  fear,  bat 
little  true  enjoyment    I  send  you  an  order  tar 
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it  on  Monsieur  Perigord.— Place   it  for  me,  if 
you  please,  in  the  English  funds." 

The  day  after  sending  this  letter,  I  sate  down 
to  answer  the  one  I  received  from  my  father : — 
but  how  was  I  to  treat  the  subject  ? — To  indulge 
feelings  of  revenge  against  a  parent — to  inflict 
pang  for  pang,  or  to  utter  curses,  even  though 
they  are  extorted'and  torn  from  us  by  anguish,  is 
an  act  which  Virtue  can  scarcely  pardon,  as  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  a  father^s  conduct  can  at  any 
one  period  be  so  cruel  as  entirely  to  overweigh 
and  cancel  the  many  obligations  he  must  almost 
necessarily  have  conferred  upon  his  child  at  the 
other  various  epochs  of  his  life.  This  much  in 
^general ;  and  as  to  my  father  in  particulnr^ — 
Justice,  together,  mayhap,  with  some  small  iota 
of  a  still  lingering  love,  forced  me  to  admit  that  I 
was  deeply  indebted  to  him. 

If  I  possessed,  as  I  felt  or  fancied  myself  to 
possess,  any  great  or  good  qualities ; — if  I  had 
any  noble  or  virtuous  aspirations,  it  was  to  him 
alone  I  owed  their  origin :  —  their  seeds, 
although,  perhaps,  he  had  not  nurtured  them  with 
much  care  were  sown  by  him. 
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His  nature  possessed  many  of  those  high    ^^ 
positions,  which  bestow  fame  on  men  and  n^--^ 
them  out  as  heroes  :  it  was  benevolent,  gec^-^" 
ous,  talented,  just,  and  chivalrous ;    and,  if     ^ 
unerring  judgment  had  not  always  piloted  h-^®' 
or  if  a  too  easy  temper  laid  him  often  open 
the  machinations  of    craft  and    subtlety,  tK^^^ 
might  be  less  imputed  as  a  crime  than  griev^^^ 
for  as  a  misfortune ; — none  are  such  easy  dup^^^ 
as  the  lofty  minded  ! — Still  those  dispositions  ^^ 
nature  existed,  and  existed  for  my  benefit  as  we^^^ 
as  for  that  of  many  others ;  and  I  reaped  ad 
vantage  from  them,  as  they  often  broke  forth  ic:^^ 
words  of  such  good  counsel  as  he  gave  upon  ibff^^^^ 
last  day  we  ever  met;  and  which  were  such  as  if  tbe^ 
hearer  well  understand  and  properly  receive  them, 
will  guide  him  honourably  through  this  life^  and 
aftem^ards,  accompanying  him  to  Heaven,   rest 
there  with  him  alway  I — Gifts  such  as  these  might 
not  go  with  me  for  nothing,  and  if  it  were  im- 
possible to  bless,  so  neither  could  I  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  curse  him.- 

^th  a  spirit,  therefore^  breathing  partly  grie( 
partly  a  mournful  anger,  and  partly  a  sad  fofgive* 
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ness,  I  wrote  a  letter  such  as  this  triple  feel- 
ing of  the  moment  prompted ;  but  he  being  then 
at  Paris,  and  I  ignorant  of  his  address  in  that 
town,  I  locked  it  up  till,  either  from  Lord  Mec- 
lenbury  or  through  some  other  channel  of  infor- 
mation, I  should  hear  of  his  return  to  England. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Having  prepared  the  above -menrioned  letter  to 
my  father,  I  felt  undecided  what  line  of  immediate 
conduct  to  adopt     To  return  to  Paris  and  call 
Curteis  to  an  account  for  his  behaviour  would? 
perhaps,  have  been  the  most  natural  course  to 
pursue,  and  was  that  which  in  ver}-  many  rc- 
s])ects  would  have  suited  me  well ; — it  was  one, 
too,  which  I  might  have  taken  by  merely  writing 
to  Lord  Stormont  for  protection ;  but  I  felt  an 
unconquerable  aversion   to  entering  that  town 
so   soon  after  the  unhappy    event  which  had 
chased  me  from  it 

Besides  all  this,  Curteis  was  not  the  one  whom 
I  the  most  wished  to  punish ;  and  I  felt  loath 
to  risk  my  life  in  a  contest  with  him^  before  hav- 
ing fiiUy  revenged  myself  upon  my  cousin ;  but 
where  to  find  this  latter  at  present,  I  knew  not 
That  he  had  gone  to  Paris,  Lord  Meclenbur/s 
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letter  assured  me  ;  but  he  might  bhice  then  have 
returned  to  England,  or  he  might,  for  all  I 
could  tell,  have  accompanied  his  uncle  in  pur- 
suit of  my  sister  into  some  other  part  of 
France. 

Having  no  certain  information  on  this  point, 
I  was  necessitated  to  wait  till  I  could  obtain  it, 
and  this,  I  trusted,  would  not  be  long  in  ar- 
riving. 

During  this  delay,  I  employed  my  time  in 
wandering  on  foot  over  the  wild  country  sur- 
rounding the  Chateau;  since  my  arrival  at 
which,  I  had  adopted  a  costume  similar  to  that 
worn  by  the  mountaineers,  amongst  whom  I 
lived — ^if,  indeed,  I  could  be  said  to  live  with 
any  one.  I  never  went  abroad  unarmed.  A 
pair  of  large  pistols  hung  suspended  in  a  belt 
at  my  waist,  and  a  couteau  de  chasse^  or  short 
pointed  hunting-sword,  was  at  my  side.  I  had 
thick  boots,  well  studded  with  nails ;  and  a  cap, 
such  as  was  usually  worn  by  the  peasants  of 
that  country,  covered  my  head :  and,  indeed, 
except  that  my  linen  was  finer,  and  my  jacket 
composed   of  somewhat  better  materials  than 
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theirs,  and  that  around  my  neck  was  slung  a 
thick  gold  chain,  to  which  poor  Beatrice's  por- 

■ 

trait  was  attached,    I   might   have  been  mis- 
taken for  one  of  them. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  my  residence,  there 
was  a  natural  curiosity,  which  I  used  to  >'i3^- 
A  steep,  rugged,  and  zigzag  pathway  conducts 
the  visiter  down  a  declivity  which  he,  at  a  first 
view,  fancies  is  leading  him  into  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  valley.      But,  as   he   descends,  he  finds 
that  instead  of  expanding,  the  hollow  becomes 
more  and  more  contracted,  until  it  terminates 
in  a  small  level  plain ;  from  which,  looking  up? 
he  beholds,  piled  confusedly   above   his  head, 
high  masses  of  enormous  rock,  enclosing  him 
around  on  every  side,  except  on  one  which  na- 
ture has  left  partially  unbarred,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  vent  to  a  vast  volume  of  angr}*  waters, 
which  leap  forth,  foaming  from  a  deep,  untrodden 
cave,  and   rolling  madly  onward  through  their 
rocky  channel,  form  the  river  Loue. 

Perched  on  an  eminence  beside  this  cavern, 
stood  a  small  oratory,  having  in  its  front  that 
which  the  French  call — but  for  which  I  know 
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not  the  EngUsh  expression — a  calvaire^  that 
is,  a  high  Cross,  bearing  on  it  the  figure  of 
our  crucified  Saviour,  beneath  whose  feet  was 
nailed  a  square  board,  with  the  following  le- 
gend,— 

*^  Etait  il  jamais  douleur  egale  a  la  mienne  T 
**  Ah  !**     I   sighed,  and  said  in  passing  it, — 
**  Was  there  ever  grief  which  equalled  mine  ?' 

I  used  frequently  to  pass  my  mornings  in 
this  place,  when,  choosing  some  lofty  position, 
and  the  most  desolate  in  appearance  which  I 
could  find,  I  sate,  my  head  reclining  on  my 
knees  and  my  arms  locked  around  them,  mute 
and  motionless,  except  when  sobs  broke  forth 
and  shook  me  with  convulsions.  My  Being  was 
become  a  tear — a  sigh — a  solemn  sound  of  sor- 
row— an  embodied  grief,  howling  with  terror 
at  the  thoughts  which  chased  it 

The  spring  was  now  far  advanced:  the  cro- 
cuses and  snowdrops  and  bluebells  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  wild  violet,  ceasing  to  shed 
perfume  through  the  groves,  had  resigned  its 
place  to  plants  of  larger  growth.  Thus  mudi 
for  the  valleys;  but  we,  residing  on  the  Jura, 
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were  exposed  to  all  those  many  sudden  change"^^^^ 
of  temperature  to  which  an  elevated  regio^^  ^ 
is  always  liable. 

This,  too,  happened  to  be  a  late  season  ever)- 
where,  and  we,  of  course,  felt  it  with  a  raoi 
than  a  twofold  severity.  The  high  pinnacles  ol 
the  Jura  had  not  yet  changed  their  winter 
clothing;  and  lower  down — even  where  the 
fields  began  to  show  signs  of  a  general  verdure — 
sudden  storms  arising,  would  often  sweep  o?er 
their  surface,  and  deposit  a  fleecy  burden  on  the 
Alpine  pines,  which  I  often,  tliroughout  the  fol- 
lowing day,  beheld  shaking  their  dark  summits 
over  a  still  unmelted  snow. 

Returning  rather  late  one  evening  from  the 
deep  abyss  which  1  have  just  described,  I  saw  the 
sun  go  down  in  clouds;  and  observed  that  the  en- 
tire aspect  of  the  heavens  gave  threatenings  of  a 
stormy  night  It  was  dark  before  I  arrived  at 
home,  where  I  found  a  large  fire  prepared  for 
me,  and  an  abundant  store  of  wood  piled  up  in 
a  comer  of  my  chamber. 

Having,  as  had  lately  become  usual  with  me, 
bolted  the  door  to  keep  out  intruders,  I  went 
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to  the  closet,  and  took  out  the  chest  containing 
the  relics  of  my  poor  lost  one :  relics  as  pre- 
cious in  my  sight,  as  worshipped  in  my  heart, 
IB  fragments  of  the  holy  Cross  are  worshipped 
by  the  pilgrim. 

One  by  one, — and  with  a  most  deep  rever- 
ence,— removing  them  from  their  repository,  I 
uncovered  them,  and  kissed  them,  and  pressed 
them  to  my  heart :  and  if  there  chanced  to  be  a 
speck  of  dust  or  anything  which  was  not  of 
them,  I  removed  it :  then  I  spoke  to  them, — 
as  though  they  could  have  heard  me,  and  told 
them  of  my  sorrows,  and  made  them  confidants 
of  my  iaffliction, — as  if  they  would  have  pitied  me ! 
— then  again  I  kissed  them,  and  again  pressed 
them  to  my  heart,  and  shed,  perchance,  some 
tears  upon  them :  then  I  again  folded  them  up, 
and  replaced  them  in  their  sanctuary — and,  all 
was  done! 

Such  was  my  nightly  task : — I  had  imposed  it 
on  mysel£  Let  no  one  smile  at  this !  Love, 
like  religion,  fades  from  the  bosoms  of  its 
warmest  votaries, — so  weak  we  are !— if  it  be 
not  quickened  there  by  rites  and  ceremonies. — 

VOL.  III.  M 
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I  would  have  perished,  rather  than  have  forgot- 
ten— /  never  sighed  for  Lethe. 

I  drew  near  the  fire ;  the  table  was  covered 
with  books,  some  of  which  I  had  bought  is 
passing  through  different  towns  in  my  jouney 
from  Paris ;  the  rest  were  those  originally  packed 
up  in  my  trunk. 

Amongst  the  latter  of  these,  was  one  given  me 
by  Jean  Jacques,  during  my  residence  near  him^ 
in  the  preceding  summer :  it  happened  to  fii  my 
attention,  and  I  took  it  up.  It  was  a  small 
edition,  printed  at  Geneva, — a  town  famous  for 
its  press — of  Lord  Bacon's  essays,  and  also  ol 
that  part  of  his  works  treating  of  ^The  wisdoa 
of  the  Ancients.''  It  was  the  Latin  translatioi 
made  during  the  author's  lifetime.  This  vi 
all  very  well  for  Rousseau,  who  was  totally  w 
acquainted  with  the  language  in  which  it  ^ 
originally  written,  but  somewhat  unfortuni 
for  me,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  lore^  and 
may,  indeed,  say,  the  deep  veneration  I  ha' 
always  felt  for  the  ancient  authon,  haive  never  so 
ceeded  in  acqiuring  more  than  a  Tery  Buperfid 
acquaintance  with  the  language  in  whidi  th 
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iKrrote.     However,  the  latinity  of  Lord  Bacon's 

essays  is  not  very  difficult 

It  is  lucky  for  me  that,  however  much  my 
spirits  may  be  depressed,  any  appeal  to  reason, 
any  question  in  moral  or  natural  philosophy,  or 
any  investigation  on  the  properties  of  the 
human  mind,  has  power  to  excite  me  for  the 
moment;  and,  by  acting  as  a  sort  of  dram  upon 
my  spirits,  to  make  me  forget  sorrow.  It  is  the 
fond  lispings  of  Folly  which  I  have  always  found 
intolerable,  and  which,  overwhelming  me  with 
a  leaden  load  of  despondency,  have  often  driven 
me  nigh  wild  with  angry  anguish. 

I  opened  the  book,  and  at  first  tossed  oyer  its 
pages  carelessly,  and  with  the  sickly  appetite 
of  one  whose  mind  disease  has  rendered  in- 
capable of  fixing  itself  on  any  single  subject. 
At  last,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  title 
«  De  F&rtunaT 

^  Ha  r  I  exclaimed  to  myself  ^<  let  me  see : 
what  says  the  great  chancellor  on  this  most  in- 
teresting matter?  —  He^  methinks,  ought  to 
speak  scientifically  upon  it  Fortune  read  him 
many  a  pleasing  lecture,  and  gave  him  many  a 
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hard  lesson  to  learn  !     I  wonder  if  our  thoughts 
hang  upon  the  same  peg  !'* 

"  Negari  non  potest  quin  accidentia  et  casus 
extemi  ad  hominiim  fortunas  promovendas  vel 
deprimendas  plurimum  possint" 

"There  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  us  this!"  I 
said;  "  it  is  most  unquestionably  true.  Never  did 
I  think  of  denying  that  chance  has  a  very  prin- 
cipal share  in  making  or  in  marring  our  suc- 
cess in  life." 

"  Gratia  alicujus  ex  magnatibus, — opportuDi- 
tas, — aliorum  obitus,— occasio  virtuti  cujusque 
congrua." 

TAw  too  is  true — quite  true. — TTie  favour  of 

great  men— Opportunities — The  death  of  persons 

occupying  the  situations  to  which  we  aspire,  and 

the  being  ourselves  placed  in  such  as  our  peculiar 

tempers  enable  us  to  take  advantage  of, — all  these 

circumstances  certainly  conduce  to  forward  us  id 

the  world. — I  remember  well  what  the  great  Ma- 

chiavelli  said  in  his  book  called  The  Prince.— 

(<  No  man  can  raise  himself  to  empire,  unless  be 

light  on  an  ^opportunity  fit  for  doing  sow"  •  •  . 

"  Verum  tamen  fortunam  auam  fingere  etu- 
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le   praecipue  in  manu   propria    est, — Faber 
iisque  stue  foriuruBj — ^inquit  comicus."  •  •  .  . 

This  I  doubt — Here,  I  apprehend,  the 
riier  of  comedies  is  altogether  wrong; — he  was 
>  philosopher,  I  ween  ! — It  is  very  fiur  indeed 
3in  being  clear  to  my  mind,  that — every  one 
akes  his  own  fortune. — On  the  contrary,  there 
■e  many  minds  altogether  unable  to  stoop  to  the 
loption  of  the  means  necessary  to  ensure  a  good 
le. — Had  it  been  said, — "  every  man  may  ww- 
ake  or  mar  his  fortune" — Ay,  to  thdt! — 
p*eed ! — but  to  make !— oh  no  ! 

*^  Atque  inter  extemas  causas,  ilia  frequentis- 
ma — Stultitiam  uniusj  alteriusfortunam  pro- 
overe. — Nemo  enim  ita  subito  evehitur,  ac  oc- 
isione  errorum  alterius — ut  inquit  adagium. 
'Serpens  nisi  serpentem  comederit^  non  Jit 
haco" 

"  Ha,  ha  !*'  I  exclaimed,  "  this — this  is  indeed 
ue  I  no  one  was  ever  yet  so  highly  raised  by  his 
m  exertions  as  he  has  been  by  the  errors  of  other 
en* — Philipe  de  Comines,  too,  has  I  recollect 
id  something  which,  if  not  exactly  similar,  bears 

least  a  family  likeness  to  this  saying. — *  The 
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mishaps  which  happen  to  one  man  invaiiabl;^ 
produce  good  to  some  one  else.' — A  «erpefu-s 
— This  is  a  strange  saying  enough — an 
mode  of  speech — I  never  met  with  it  be£oi 
— but  that  is  not  extraordinary,  seeing  ho^ 
little  of  a  bookish  personage  I  am! — A  set* 
pent  cannot  make  himself  a  Dragon  unless 
devour  another  serpent ! — Ha  I  it  seems  then, 
that  I, — /  am  the  serpent — the  little,  small,  the^ 
silly,  foolish  serpent,  who  has  quietly  suffered 
himself  to  be  devoured  by  another  small  creep- 
ing reptile,  who  is  thus  swollen  out  and  become 
a  huge  Dragon  i^ 

*^  Yes !"  I  said,  as  laying  aside  the  book,  I 
began  to  pace  slowly  up  and  down  the  chamber, 
— "yes! — it  was  my  folly— it  was  so — true 
enough ! — I  ought  to  have  guarded  myself  more 
carefully  against  their  wiles — I  should  have 
known  their  interests  were  at  variance  with  mine 
— I  should  have  known  they  would  advantage 
themselves  of  circumstances — I  eftiould  have 
known  that  Ood  formed  not  such  little  spirits  to 
resist  so  great  a  temptation,  and,  if  I  did  not 
know  it  firom  my  own  inborn  wi^  I  ahoold  have 
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listened  to  and  learned  it  from  the  wit  of  others, 
igrho  years  ago  foretold  what  has  now  happened. 
— A  serpent  I — a  serpent ! — Ay,  a  wily,  whisper- 
ing, a  wicked  serpent ! — a  serpent  who — hke  that 
^  old  serpent'  tempting  to  do  evil  things,  and  hav* 
ing  on  him  the  Almighty's  curse — shall  bite  the 
dust!" 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

I  WENT  to  the  lattice,  it  was  a  transom  or  cross- 
barred  window,  and  opened  it  The  night  was 
dark,  deeply,  dismally,  deadly  dark — ^nothing 
but  darkness — not  a  star  in  heaven,  and  the 
thick  snow  fell,  and  the  wild  winds  howled  fear- 
fully through  the  shattered  battlements  of  the 
old  fabric  which  war  had  leagued  with  time  to 
ruin; — ^yet  they  respected  met  and  circled  through 
my  long  tangled  locks  and  round  my  feyered 
temples  with  the  benign  playfulness  of  a  sum- 
mer breeze. 

As  I  stood  bending  forward  through  the  aper- 
ture, I  fencied  that,  between  the  blasts  of  wind 
which  sped  so  swiftly  by,  I  could  diBtJnguiah  the 
sound  of  human  voices  coming  round  an  angle  of 
the  building  to  the  right.  I  took  but  litde  notice 
of  this  at  first — I  was  accustomed  to  the  like; 
and  thought  they  proceeded  firom  some  of  the 
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gang,  who  returning  from  an  expedition,  were 
giving  their  comrades  intelligence  of  their  ap- 
proach towards  home. 

Again  I  heard  it — I  listened. — Again   and 

again — and  then  a  shrill  whistle. ^'  Is  it 

any  one  in  distress  ? — Hark  ! — ^there  !" 

I  ran  into  the  closet,  from  the  window  of 
which  I  should  obtain  a  more  direct,  if  not  a 
clearer  view  of  the  spot  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded.— I  looked  out,  but  perceived  nothing — 
nothing  but  darkness  and  the  large  flakes  of  snow 
which,  as  the  glare  of  my  lamp  fell  on  them,  I 
saw  madly  hurried  forward  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wild  tempest  to  be  whirled  into  the  deep  abyss 
beneath  me. 


(( 


Horrifer  Aquilonis  stridor  gelidas  molitur  nives  1** 


There  was  a  pause — a  momentary  pause.— > 
It  seemed  as  i^  wearied  with  its  own  exertions, 
the  storm  stood  gasping  to  recover  strength  for 
a  renewed  effort — During  this  interval,  I  again 
distinctly  heard  a  whistle^  and  voices  shouting 
out  for  help, — but  at  the  next  instant,  the  winds 
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again  broke  forth,  and   sweeping  by  me  witk 
redoubled  bowlings,  drowned  tbe  cry. 

I  had  got  as  far  as  the  door  of  my  principal 
room  with  a  design  of  going  down  stairs  to  ad- 
vertise my  friends  below  that  their  assistance  was 
wanted,  when  the  unbarring  of  the  great  gate 
of  the  hall,  and  the  sound  of  people  leaving  the 
castle,  assured  me  that  the  short  intermission  of 
the  tempest  had  enabled  the  benighted  to  attract 
the  attention  of  persons  both  competent  and 
willing  to  assist  them. 

Returning  therefore  to  my  station  at  the  lat- 
tice, I  shortly  afterwards,  by  the  light  of  their 
torches,  perceived  two  or  three  men  in  search  of 
the  distressed  travellers — or  whatever  else  they 
might  prove  to  be;  and  heard  the  barking  of 
dogs  as  they  ranged  snuffling  over  the  snow  to 
discover  the  exact  spot  on  which  they  were  si- 
tuated. 

lliey  were  not,  as  it  turned  out,  very  fiu*  dis- 
tant from  us ;  and  had  they  but  been  conversant 
with  the  country  and  continued  their  course 
straight  on  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  would  have 
reached  the  chateau ;  but  the  deep  darknefis  of 
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the  night  prevented  them  from  seeing  it  at  firsts 
and  when — as  I  afterwards  learnt — ^the  light 
from  my  lamp  showed  them  that  they  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  habitation,  they  were  de- 
terred by  fear  from  attempting  a  further  pro* 
gress,  as  they  could  not  tell  what  rocks,  ravines, 
or  pit-falls,  might  lie  between  them  and  the  de- 
sired object 

In  a  few  minutes  I  perceived,  that  the  torches 
making  a  retrograde  motion,  advanced  toward  "^ 
me ;  and  I  began  to  hear  the  voices  of  those  who 
bore  them,  in  conversation  with  the  persons  they 
were  conducting.  Presently  they  became  more 
audible,  but  still  I  was  unable  to  distinguish 
what  was  said ;  and  in  another  moment,  both 
the  flaring  lights  and  the  sound  of  voices  were 
entirely  lost  to  me,  they  being  intercepted  by  an 
angle  of  the  building  round  which  the  party  turned 
in  order  to  reach  the  yard — or,  as  it  was  called, 
in  former  da3rs,  the  outer  ballium  of  the  castle. 

In  about  half-an-hour  afterwards  Claude  en- 
tered  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  asking  me  if 
I  wanted  anything  that  he  could  do  for  me. 

<<  Well,  Claude,"  I  said,   as  he  made  his  ap- 
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(learaDCe,  "  what  has 
have  you  got  below — t 
or  are  they  strangere  ? 

"  Travellers,  Mode 
to  Pontarlier,  when  tt 
the  road  got  choked 
his  way." 

"  Travellers  are  th( 
1  was  just  coming  dov 
the  others  leave  the  cl 
you  know?" 

**  They  are  Eaglisi 
None  but  your  ciiuntr 
of  pleasure  out  on  eu 
well  they  haven't  hi 
wolves !  This  cold  v 
perately  fierce — I  had 
evening,  but  missed 
there  beside  St.  Leoni 

"  Are  they  English 
they  come  from  ?" 

"  There  are  four,  a 
and  a  man-servant^  bei 
know  nothing  more  ah 
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**  Don't  you  know  whence  they  come  nor 
whither  they  are  going?  What  sort  of  looking 
persons  are  they — ^have  they  the  air  of  gentle- 
folk?" 

**  Oh  yes,  Monsieur,  I  just  told  you  they  were 
going  to  Pontarlier,  and  they  come  from  off  the 
Neufchatel  road ;  that  much  is  certain,  for  the 
horses  belong  to  the  post-house  of  Les  Verreries 
de  Joux.  As  for  their  looks,  they  are  all  so 
muffled  up  that  I  have  scarce  been  able  to  catch 
a  glimpse  at  their  faces  yet  The  females  seem 
very  much  discomposed  by  the  cold  and  fright 
One  of  them  sits  down  by  the  fire,  and  says  not 
a  word ;  indeed,  I  believe  she  can't  speak  our 
language.  The  other  lady,  poor  thing,  has  been 
crying  bitterly ;  and  as**  for  the  gentleman,  he 
never  speaks  either  to  any  one,  except  to  her, 
who  is,  I  suppose,  his  wife  or  sister,  and  then  it 
is  only  a  word  or  two  of  reproach — as  I  guess 
them  to  be  from  his  looks — ^whilst  she  sits  by 
and  only  answers  him  with  sighs.  As  well  as  I 
can  make  out,  she  is  very  pretty.  But,  mayhap, 
you  would  like  to  come  down  and  have  a  little 
talk  with  them,  as  they  are  your  countryfolk  ?" 
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<<  // — indeed  I  should  not  like  it  at  all;  / 
don't  want  to  see  them — ^not  I ; — I  wish  them 
well  out  of  this  scrape — there  now,  good  night 
They  want  your  services,  I  dare  say .  .  .  Stop! 
can  I  be  of  any  use  to  them,  do  you  think  ?— 
for,  if  so,  I  needs  must  go  down  to  them,  I 
suppose."" 

^^  No,  Monsieur,  none  that  I  know  of;  they 
have  got  all  the  place  affords." 

<c  Very  well,  then  let  them  remain  quietly 
where  they  are,  and  me  where  I  am,  for  we 
don't  want  one  another,  it  seems.  Good  night 
to  you." 

^^  Good-night,  Monsieur,  it's  high  time  for  me 
to  go.  While  my  wife  is  getting  something 
ready  for  them  to  eat  and  drink,  I  must  set  out 
with  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  drag  up  the  carriage, 
which  is  stuck  fisist  in  the  snow.  I  think  I 
hardly  ever  saw  such  a  stormy  night  so  late  in 
the  season.^ 

<«  Good-night,  Claude  ....  Hark'e !  Ckude, 
— hark'e  i—Claude,  Claude,  stop !  step  back  ftr 

a  minute — ^here! Mind  you  don't  go 

talking  to  those  people  anything  about  me,  nor 
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of  your  having  one  of  their  countrymen  above- 
stairs,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  to  excite  their 
idle,  childish,  chattering  curiosity — do  you  hear 
now  ?  mind  too,  to  tell  your  comrades  that  if 
they  tattle  •  .  •  .  Alas !  my  good  Claudei  I've 
not  spirits  to  see  any  one,  and  am  in  no  mood 
to  bear  the  vulgar  stare  of  folly  or  impertinence. 
-*Now  go,  and  make  haste  to  prepare  the  oxen. 
....  Yet,  stop  again  a  moment  There  are 
women,  you  say ;  but  you  have  not  got  beds  for 
them,  have  you?" 

^^  You  know.  Monsieur,  that  we  all  sleep  upon 
bundles  of  straw  and  our  thick  cloaks  on  the 
floor,  except  Marguerite,  who  has  a  small  bed, 
which  she  is  going  to  give  up  to  one  of  the 
ladies.  The  other  must  needs  sit  up  or  sleep 
in  her  chair  by  the  fire,  which  V\\  take  care 
shall  be  a  good  blazing  one." 

^<  A  lady  sit  up  by  the  fire  when  I  ...  no, 
no,  Claude,  this  will  never  do,  women  must  not 
be  treated  in  that  manner — they  suffer  quite 
enough  from  our  cruelties  during  the  day.  Let 
their  nights  be  easy  at  least — she  shall  have  my 
bed ;  I've  enough  gallantry  remaining  even  now 
for  this.'' 
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"  And  you  yourself  then.  Monsieur — wher^^^ 
are  you  to  sleep  ?" 

" // — where  am  I  to  sleep? — Why,  where 
I've  often  slept  before  now ;  in  my  chair,  to 
be  sure,  or  on  my  mantle  upon  the  floor,  if  needs 
be,  or  rU  wake  and  watch  all  night,  perhaps — 
this  will  be  no  great  novelty  for  me,  Claude !" 

*^  Corbleu,  Monsieur  T  replied  the  kind- 
hearted  fellow,  ^<  you  musn't  do  so ;  you^  kill 
yourself  with  such  pranks,  I've  often  told  you 
so ;  you're  in  no  state  of  health  for  such  things 
as  these.  Deuce  take  it !  I  wish  Marguerite's 
bed  were  but  a  little  bigger,  so  that  the  two 
ladies  might  lie  comfortably  in  it  together." 

^^  But  as  it  is  not  soi,  there  is  no  remedy, 
you  see;  one  never  can  allow  a  female  to  sit 
up  in  this  way,  when  there  is  a  bed  in  the 
house  to  offer  her.  Chivalry  cries  shame  on 
such  a  thing;  so  go  you  down  and  arrange  mat- 
ters, minding  however  not  to  let  them  know  how 
you  manage  it  I  don*^  want  to  be  plfiptf^ 
with  the  thanks  they  will  think  it  necessary  to 
bestow  on  me,  nor  with  any  of  dieir  dvilitie^ 
which  will  mean  just  nothing  at  allt  and  pot 
me  excessively  out  of  my  way  to  reoeiva    Let 
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them  set  off  to-morrow  without  hearing  or  know- 
ing anything  about  me.  Now  quick,  call  up 
some  one  to  help  you  in  dismounting  the  bed, 
for  I  can't  consent  to  yield  this  room  when  .  .  • 
Away ! — ^the  lady  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  her 
good  luck,  no  doubt" 

I  could  by  no  means  bring  myself  to  allow 
that  any  one,  and  much  less  a  perfect  stranger, 
should  occupy  an  apartment  containing  so  many 
reminiscences  of  my  beloved.  The  removal  of 
the  bed,  however,  was  not  a  business  to  be  im- 
mediately entered  on;  for  Claude  was  first 
obliged  to  go  out  for  the  carriage,  and  his  wife 
forced  to  employ  herself  in  preparing  a  sort 
of  supper  for  her  visiters. 

The  first  of  those  objects  being  accomplished, 
and  the  carriage  placed  under  cover.  Margue- 
rite quitted  her  work  to  assist  her  husband  in 
dismounting  the  bed;  but  this  was  an  affair  of 
time,  produced  a  vast  deal  of  noise,  and  occa- 
sioned much  confusion  and  going  backwards  and 
forwards ;  to  escape  from  all  which  I  left  my 
room  and  stepped  out  into  the  passage,  intend- 
ing to  remain  there  during  the  time  the  change 
was  being  made. 
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I  walked  up  and  down,  down  and  up,  the 
whole  length  of  the  corridor  several  times;  but 
happening,  at  one  of  the  turns  I  made  in  it,  to 
stop  leaning  against  the  crazy  banister  of  the 
staircase,  I  suddenly  heard  one  of  the  traTellers 
leave  the  hall, — advance  a  little  way  along  it, 
and  call  out,  in  bad  French  enough,  to,  I  sup- 
posed, hb  own  servant, — speak  a  few  words  to 
him»  and  then  return  whence  he  came. 

I  had  placed  myself  in  the  position  just  de- 
scribed, by  mere  accident,  and  vdthout  any  de- 
sign whatever  but  that  of  passing  away  the 
time.  I  was  also  deeply  buried  in  my  own  re- 
flections, yet  the  sound  of  the  voice  made  me 
start,  and  recalled  me  to  myself  in  an  instaDt, 
as  a  convulsive  shiver  ran  over  my  body. 

<^  That  voice  ! — ^how  strange — can  I  be  mis- 
taken?— I mtM/ be— impossible !  Tush! — tush! 
— it  cannot  be." 

My  curiosity  however,  perhaps  too  some 
other  feelings,  were  awakened.  I  by  no 
means  felt  quite  certain  —  and  dien  I  did 
feel  quite  certain,  and  then  a  tfaouaand  imir 
ginings  rushed  across  my  mindy  whidi  ahap- 
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ed  them  into  a  sort  of  connected  history.  Then 
again  I  doubted,  and  again  listened  for  the  voice, 
— ^but  all  was  silent  ^^  It  will  cost  me  [only  a 
little  trouble  to  satisfy  myself  on  the  subject  l^ 

Gently,  and  sofltly,  and  slowly,  I  stepped  down 
the  stone  stairs,  and  crept  along  the  passage  at 
the  bottom,  till  I  arrived  at  the  ball-door,  in 
which,  luckily,  there  was  a  rent  soflBdently  large 
to  admit  of  my  seeing  what  was  going  forward 
inside.  I  looked  in — how  my  heart  beat — ^how 
it  did  beat ! 

«  Tis  he— 'tis  he  r 

I  retraced  my  steps — I  flew  along  the  passage 
and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  One,  two, 
three — a  few — I  know  not  how  many  springs, 
brou^t  me  to  their  summit.  In  a  moment — 
in  less  than  a  moment — in  less  time  than  I 
could  think  of  it,  I  regained  my  chamber. 

**  Claude  I — ^my  belt — my  pistols ! — where  have 
you  laid  them  ff 

I  did  not  wait  his  answer— my  eyes  fell  on 
the  weapons  at  that  moment — I  laid  my  bands 
on  them — I  buckled  them  on — I  caught  hold 
of  my  cutlass,  and  again  burst  from  the  room* 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

I  AGAIN  stood  at  the  hall  door,  through  a  broken 
pannel  of  which,  as  I  before  said,  I  could  per- 
fectly well  see  everybody  and  everything  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  and  sometimes  tolerably 
well  hear  what  was  said. 

At  the  table  sate  Bazil  and  Fran9ois,  two 
of  Claude's  comrades,  drinking  and  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  postilion  who  brought  the  strangers : 
at  the  same  board  I  observed  one,  whom  I 
judged,  from  his  appearance,  to  be  a  Parisian 
valet  de  place,  and  who  was  not  more  than  half 
awake. 

Round  the  fire  were  seated  two  females ;  the 
eldest  of  whom,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  at  once 
seeing,  was  an  English  lady's  maid ;  the  other, 
I  took  to  be  her  mistress :  she  was  leaning  dis> 
consolately  on  her  chair,  and  listening  to  cer- 
tain reproaches  made  by  her  male  companion ; 
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on  whom  I  observed,  that  she  now  and  then 
fixed  her  eyes  with  an  expression  of  grief,  an- 
ger, and  contempt ;  as  her  lips  seemed  to  mutter 
words  which  the  low,  smothered  tone  of  voice 
in  which  they  were  spoken,  and  my  distance 
firom  her,  forbade  my  hearing. 

The  man,  though  he  had  laid  aside  his  thick 
travelling  cloak,  and  slung  it  athwart  the  back  of 
a  chair,  was  still  so  muffled  up  about  the  neck, 
and  sate  with  his  face  so  inconveniently  placed 
for  my  inspection,  that  had  he  not  sometimes,  in 
addressing  the  youngest  female,  turned  it  towards 
me  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  a  strong  glare 
of  light  to  fall  upon  his  features,  I  perhaps 
might  not  have  recognised  him  under  such  cir- 
cumstances— except  indeed,  by  his  voice — thai 
it  was  impossible  to  mistake  under  any  circum- 
stances or  in  any  place. 

He  said  something,  which,  bekig  spoken  in 
rather  an  under-tone,  I  could  not  quite  over- 
hear; neither  could  I  catch  the  answer,  pro- 
nounced in  that  almost  whisper,  which  is  some- 
times the  effect  of  the  speaker's  being  strongly 
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worked  on  by  the  joint  passions  of  fear,  grief^  anil 
indignation. 

The  rejoinder,  called  forth  by  a  rage  which 
he  who  uttered  it,  vainly  endeavoured  to  sup- 
press, was  in  a  far  louder  key,  and  contained  in 
words  flung  out  in  a  tone  of  voice  resembliog 
something  between  the  growl  of  an  Hyena  and 
the  blowing  of  an  Hippopotamus  just  as  he  is 
rising  above  the  stream. 

"  If  you  don  t  like  it,  I'm  sorry  for  it ! — It's 
all  your  own  fault,  you  know,  that  we're  in 
this  uncomfortable  place If  you  had  ever  lis- 
tened to  the  advice  of  your  friends ; — ^but  you 
have  no  feeling — ^you  never  had !  If  you  had 
any  principle  or  strength  of  mind " 

Such  were  the  broken  sentences  which  caught 
my  ear,  and  such  the  last  word  which  reached 
it,  as  the  steps  of  Claude  and  his  wife  bringing 
along  the  mattrass,  and  hastened,  as  they  since 
told  me,  by  my  abrupt  manner  to  them  just 
before — overpowered  the  speaker's  ToiGe — but 
I  had  heard  enough  I 

Lifting  the  catch  of  the  door,  against  which 
my   utmost  strength  was  exertad»  I  flong  it 
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^rom  me,  and  swung  it  back  upon  its  hinges 
^th  such  a  force  as  to  make  the  unfurnished 
vralls  of  the  ahnost  roofless  hall  re-echo  with 
the   sound,  and   cause  the  females,  with   their 
companion,  the    sleeper,    and  even  the    asto- 
nished wassailers  themselves,  to  start  up  aghast 
This  was  my  last  act  of  noisy  violence.     In 
an  instant,  and  as  by  magic,   I  became  calm — 
my    soul  laid  bonds   upon  itself.      Silent  and 
motionless  I  stood  a  moment  on  the  threshold, 
and  looked  on  them — on  them  !  On  him !  I  saw 
none  nor  aught  besides.     At  last, — 

"  I  know  that  voice,"  I  said.     **  I  have  before 
heard  that  cant !" 

With  my  body  bent  partially  forward,  one 
hand  spread  over  and  resting  on  my  hip,  the 
other  armed  with  a  couteau  de  chasse^  which 
was  looped  around  my  wrist,  and  swung  loosely 
by  my  side, — with  an  extended  neck,  and  eyes 
fixed  upon  my  prey,  as  though  I  feared  he 
might  escape  me,  and  whom  only,  of  all  there 
present,  I  could  have  seemed  to  see, — I  strode, 
but  with  a  step  so  soft  and  stealthy,  that  it 
was  almost  inaudible — along  the  chamber  until 
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I  came  in  front  of  him,  who  stood  shivering  with 

fear  and  abashed  with  shame. 

The  first  words  which  broke  upon  the  deep 

and  awful  silence  hitherto  prevailing,  came  from 

female  lips. 

"  Oh,    Tionel ! — brother  !  —  my  dear,  dear 

brother— how  came  you  here  ?  and  when  7*  said 

Amelia,  now  springing  forward,  and  clasping  me 

by  the  arm — "  Lionel ! — why  do  you  not  speak? 

— answer  me  T 

She  at  first  attempted  to  fling  herself  round 
my  neck;  but  this  I  had  prevented,  and  by 
extending  my  arm  kept  her  at  a  distance.  Now, 
however,  I  looked  round,  drew  her  to  me,  and 
kissed  her  forehead. 

"  Leave  the  room,  dear  Amy,"  I  replied ; — 
'^  this  is  no  fit  place  for  women  : — I  will  be  with 
you  shortly ; — at  present  one  who  is  still  dearer 
to  me  than  yourself  demands  that  I  .  .  •  .  Go, 
dear — go  ! . . .  Marguerite ! — conduct  this  lady 
into  my  room,  and  the  other  alsa'*  My  aster 
moved  away,  but  reluctantly,  and  as  though  hurt 
at  the  coldness  of  my  reception. 

I  then  again  turned  to— need  I  say^tfaat  it  was 
he  ? — my  cousin* 
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^^  You,  sir,  and  I" — I  said,  but  in  that  slow, 
measured,  and  suppressed  tone  of  voice  which 
approaches  to  a  whisper — ^^  have  been  acquaint- 
ed in  former  days ; — a  sort  of  friends,  I  believe  V 

*^  This  is  very  strange  conduct,  Lionel  ! .  . . 
what  do  you  mean  ?  . . .  you  seem  to  think  .  • . 
I  have  never  ...  I  am  sure  .  • .  your  sister  left 
home  and  my  uncle — I'm  sure,  I  never.". .  • . 

I  placed  afinger  upon  my  lip, — no  sound  passed 
it ; — yet  his  words  were  answered ; — it  was  by 
a  smile ;— a  smile — dark, —  bitter — deadly. 

^'  Claude, — reach  down  a  cutlass,  and  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  this  stranger.^ 

All  present  were  struck  with  so  much  amaze  at 
the  strangeness  of  the  transaction  now  passing 
before  their  eyes,  that  none  of  them  knew  in 
what  manner  to  behave.  The  postilion,  and  the 
servant  now  completely  awakened  from  his  half- 
slumber,  gazed  on  what  was  going  forward  with 
an  appearance  of  mingled  wonder  and  alarm. 
The  smugglers,  long  accustomed  to  strife  and 
carnage,  most  certainly  felt  no  approach  of  fear  ? 
but  they  were  evidently  filled  with  astonishment 

VOL.   III.  N 
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at  an  adventure  so  little  similar  to  anything  they 
had  ever  before  witnessed,  and  remained  silent- 
ly looking  on  to  see  what  would  be  its  termina- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  Claude,  habituated  as  he,  for 
some  time  past,  had  been  to  pay  an  implicit  obe- 
dience to  my  orders  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
to  accede  to  them,  without  questioning  their 
propriety — for  I  bad  no  authority  over  him 
beyond  that  which  his  own  free  will,  prompted 
by  affection,  accorded — ^guessed  this  to  be  some 
old  quarrel  which  fortune  now  enabled  me  to 
prosecute  by  the  usual  means  of  a  duel  He 
accordingly  considered  it  as  a  simple  afiair  of 
honour,  and  did  mechanically  as  I  bade.  Bring- 
ing the  weapon,  he  held  it  out  to  my  conun, 
who  received  it  as  though  he  did  not  like  its 
ugly  look. 

Amelia,  who  instead  of  leaving  the  nxim  as  I 
desired,  and  thought  that  she  had  done;i  had*  aD 
this  time,  been  stationed  at  a  little  diatanoe^  and 
silently  looking  on  what  was  going  forward,  now 
perceiving  my  intention,  again  darted  towardi 
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Vis,  and  foiling  on  her  knee,  clasped  my  hand  in 
tiers,  and  kissed  it  and  wept,  and  called  me 
brother,  and  spoke  of  my  father,  and  intreated 
me  to  be  stilL 

If  anything  could  have  changed  my  purpose, 
her  tears  would  have  sufficed  to  do  so.  I  know 
not,  indeed,  what  temporary  effect  they  might 
have  produced  on  me,  had  not  my  eyes  at  that 
moment  happened  to  Ml  upon  the  golden  chain  to 
which  Beatrice's  portrait  was  suspended. — I 
drew  it  out 

**  It  is  not  to  every  one.  Amy,"  I  said,  "  that 
I  would  expose  this.  Look  you  at  it  however  ! 
He  who  now  stands  before  us  is  the  chief  cause 
that  she — my  mate,  my  love,  my  partner  in  life, — 
the  sharer  of  my  pleasures, — ^my  comforter  in  af- 
fliction,— that  she,  whom  as  a  maid  I  loved — as  a 
wife  I  fostered — whom  I  now  and  shall  for 
ever  mourn  I — that  she  who  bore  with  and  ex- 
cused all  those  excesses  of  a  temper,  c/i^emper- 
ed  by  the  intrigues  of  that  wretched  trembling 
thing,  is  now  no  more,  and  that — who  stands 
before  us — The  serpent  r  I  exclaimed,  as,  men-* 

N  2 
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tally  alluding  to  the  subject  of  my  late  study, 
I  stamped  upon  the  ground  and  made  the  old 
hall  echo  with  the  sound  of  my  iron-nailed 
boot — the  serpent !  he  stung  her  !  —I  have  an 
oath  in  Heaven !" 

A  moment,  and  I  was  again  calm.  I  took  my 
sister^s  hand. 

"  Now  be  silent,  Amy, — leave  us  ! — He  shall 
have  a  fair  combat ;  be  you  sure  of  that ;— and, 
as  you  perceive,  it  will  be  in  the  presence  of 
many  witnesses.  If  he  overcome  me  'tis  well  for 
him,  but  live  he  shall  not  in  a  world  in  which  / 
live. 

"  Marguerite ! — do  you  hear  ? — conduct  these 
ladies  into  my  room ;  and  mind  that  you  do  not 
allow  them  to  leave  it  Wait  there  for  me—I 
shall  come  to  you  shortly." 

My  sister  was  then  led,  or  rather,  indeed, 
carried  away,  by  Marguerite,  assisted  by  the 
lady's  maid,  who  seemed  glad  enough  to  escape 
from  such  a  scene.  Before  goings  the  former 
again  looked  on  me,  but  now  with  a  counte- 
nance of  reproachful  sorrow  mixed  with  terror, 
as  she  said, 
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"  Oh,  Lionel ! — ^you  are  so  changed— how 
gentle  you  tised  to  be — how  terrible  you  are  /" 

I  waited  till  the  door  closed  on  them,  and 
then, — Claude  and  the  rest  still  looking  on  in  an 
impatience  which  was  now  tinctured  with  awe, — 
again  tum^  to  my  cousin,  who  fincting  himself 
surrounded  by  persons  not,  apparently,  at  all 
disposed  to  side  with  him,  betrayed  that  alarm 
which  such  a  situation  may  be  supposed  to  call 
forth  in  any  man,  and  much  more  in  one  who 
did  not  count  courage  as  amongst  the  number 
of  his  virtues.     I  addressed  him. 

«  Come  l"" 

"  I  am  sure,  Lionel — my  dear  Lionel ! — you 
are  mistaken  ...  I  did  not . . .  my  mother  and 
I  never " 

In  a  stammering  and  supplicating  voice,  he 
was  going  on  with  a  number  of  excuses,  all  of 
which  tended  only  to  prove  even  more  satisfac- 
torily to  my  mind,  that  he  was  inexcusable,  and 
that  those  things  really  were  which  he  wished 
me  to  disbelieve,— when  I  silenced  him  by  again 
lifting  a  finger  to  my  lip,  and  by  then  just  ele- 
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vating  my  open  hand,  as  much  as  to  say— 
"Enough!"  After  which,  replacing  myself  in 
a  posture  of  defence,  I  invited^him  on  by  a  re- 
petition of  my  former  word. 

"Come!" 

He  raised  his  sword  a  little,   then  agmn 
drooping  it  to  the  earth,   seemed  willing  to  re- 
commence a  parley.     I  struck  him  with  the  flat 
part  of  mine,— the  afiront  seemed,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  arouse  his  benumbed  faculties.     A  se- 
cond time  he  raised  the  weapon,  which  now  met 
mine ;  at  the  next  instant  it  was  again  pointed 
downwards  and  he  addressed  me, — beseeching- 
ly.— I  repeated  the  blow. — He  had  no  alterna- 
tive,— a  second  time  our  swords  were  joined— 
he  made  a  lunge  at  me  which  I  parried,  and 
then  wounded  him  in  the  cheek,  and  again  in 
the  arm.      He  was  no  match  for  me : — ^he  felt 
this,  and  fell  back  several  steps. 

I  followed  him  up,  still  he  gave  way ;  but  I 
kept  close  to  and  harassed  him.  His  retreat 
became  more  and  more  quick^he  bad  gone 
nearly  round  the  table ;— at  last  I  saw  an  open- 
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ing — I  was  just  going  to  take  advantage  of  it 
Perceiving  my  intention,  be  turned  short  round 
and  fled. 

A  cry  escaped  me ; — I  leaped  forward,  and 
seizing  him  by  the  collar,  should  have  buried 
my  sword  to  its  very  hilt  in  his  reins,  had  he 
not,  feeling  himself  thus  attacked,  twisted  his 
body  round  and,  thus  avoiding  the  thrust,  caught 
me  at  the  same  moment  round  the  neck  with 
one  arm,  whilst  he  contrived  to  wound  me 
slightly  with  the  other. 

A  violent  struggle  ensued,  and  continued  for  a 
considerable  time.  This,  in  truth,  was  his  surest 
mode  of  war&re,  his  superior  height  and  greater 
bulk  of  body  giving  him  a  manifest  advantage 
over  me.  But  then  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
naturally  more  active  than  he ;  and  this,  though 
sorrow  had  greatly  impaired  my  strength  of  late, 
together  with  a  far  greater  skill  in  using  the 
sword,  may  be  said  to  have  placed  us  nearly  on 
a  par. 

As  he  was  overwhelming  me  with  his  weight, 
and  had  almost  smothered  me  in  the  pressure  of 
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his  anns,  I,  by  a  sudden  and  violent  effon,  con- 
trived to  release  one  of  mine,  when,  finding  that 
both  of  his  were  employed  in  confining  the  rest 
of  my  person,  I  took  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  thrust  my  sword  completely  through 
his  body. 

He  fell  without  uttering  a  word  or  groan, 
and  dragged  me  with  him  to  the  ground.  As  I 
laid  upon  the  body,  I  fancied  I  could  feel  a  slight 
quiver  run  over  it — ^then  he  was  motionless. 
Releasing  myself  as  speedily  as  possible  from 
the  death-clasp  of  his  arm,  I  rose.  I  looked  on 
him. — ^^  He  shall  never  work  me  further  ruin !" 

^^  Basil,  drag  out  the  corse  into  the  yard.  In 
the  morning  see  that  it  be  removed  to  a  greater 
distance  firom  the  castle ;  but  mark  me  ! — strew 
you  no  earth  upon  it, — mind  that !  Let  the 
wolves  bury  it,  and  the  vultures  I** 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Leaving  tbe  scene  of  action,  and  Basil  to  per- 
form the  orders  I  had  given  him,  I  went  upstairs 
to  my  sister,  whom  I  found  in  tears,  and  waiting 
my  arrival  in  an  agony  of  impatience.  I  at- 
tempted to  comfort  her  by  all  the  means  within 
my  power,  and  by  every  argument  I  could  think 
of;  and  succeeded,  if  not  in  entirely  removing, 
yet  in  at  least  greatly  alienating  an  affliction 
produced  less  by  fear  at  her  cousin's  danger, 
than  caused  by  alarm  for  my  safety,  and  by  a 
sick  horror  at  the  appalling  scene  she  had  been 
compelled  to  witness. 

Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  natural  that  her  coui-iii's 
death,  however  much  she  might  have  deprecateil 
the  means  of  its  accomplishment,  should  plunge 
in  unmitigated  sorrow  a  young  girl  who,  by 
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that  event,  not  only  found  herself  released  from 
all  fear  of  marrying  a  man  she  loathed,  but  to 
whom  that  circumstance  presented  a  hope  of 
being  united  to  the  one  she  loved. 

At  best,  however,  her  state  of  mind  was  but 
bad.  She  had  beheld  and  partly  acted  in  a 
scene  of  tumult  and  horror  which  convulsed  her 
spirit  with  a  mighty  shock.  She  reflected,  too, 
upon  her  father,  and  on  what  his  feelings  would 
be  when  he  came  to  hear  of  it. — I  thought  it 
most  prudent  to  leave  her  for  a  time  in  solitude 
and  stillness,  if  not  to  repose  and  sleep. 

On  the  following  day  she  was  less  agitated, 
and  I  took  her  to  Pontarlier,  where  we  remained 
together  for  two  whole  days.  During  this  time 
I  entered  into  a  very  full  account  of  her  aunis 
and  her  cousin's  treachery  towards  me ;  of  this 
she  was  not,  till  then,  by  any  means  aware.  She 
had  always,  to  be  sure,  felt  that  my  finther^s  con- 
duct to  me  was  harsh,  unjust^  unparental,  and 
injudicious  in  the  highest  d^ree.  Hius  mud 
had  a  kind  feeling  hinted  to  her  hear^  and  an 
untutored  good  sense  made  manifeat  to  a  sound 
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understanding.  To  have  perceived  beneath  an 
apparent  friendship  for  me,  and  an  ever  loudly- 
proclaimed  wish  to  promote  my  welfare,  the  vari- 
ous covert  artifices  used  to  ruin  it,  would  have 
required  the  experience  of  an  older  head,  or 
the  science  of  a  more  depraved  heart  than  hers. 
She  was  young,  and  without  guile. 

In  return  for  my  communication,  she  ex- 
plained to  ine  how,  in  order  to  avoid  a  hated 
marriage  with  her  cousin,  she  had  left  home 
with  Mr.  Moysten,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Paris ;  and  how,  before  the  necessary  prelimi- 
naries to  their  nuptials  could  be  arranged,  their 
residence  at  that  place  had  been  discovered,  and 
a  further  progress  in  them  prevented  by  the  un- 
expected arrival  of  her  father,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Princep  and  her  son. 

lliey  were  thus,  she  told  me,  compelled  to 
make  a  second  escape ;  and  this  time,  directing 
their  course  towards  Switzerland,  had  reached 
Berne,  where  they  hoped  to  remain  unknown  as 
long  as  concealment  should  be  necessary ;  but, 
were — by  what  means  she  knew  not^ — again  dis- 
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covered  and  followed  by  Mr.  Princep,  whom  his 
mother  dispatched  in  quest  of  them,  whilst  she 
herself  remained  at  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  at^ 
tending  on  my  father,  at  that  time  too  unwell  tc» 
undertake  so  long  and  fatiguing  a  journey. 

He  had  come  with  a  document  firom  my  father, 
reclaiming  her  as  his  daughter,  and  authoris- 
ing his  nephew  to  take  charge  of  her  person. 
This  paper  being  signed  by  Lord  Stormont^  no 
difficult}'  was  found  in  procuring  the  interference 
of  the  English  Resident,  who,  without  hesita- 
tion, applied  to  the  municipal  authorities,  and 
obtained  from  them  an  order,  compelling  her  re- 
turn to  Paris. 

But  for  the  excesuve  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
the  violent  snow-storm  which,  bewildering  the 
driver,  made  him  <Uverge  from  the  direct  road, 
she,  in  a  few  days,  would  have  agun  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  species  of  persecution  as  she 
had  before  endured  for  above  twelve  months. 

Informing  my  sister  of  the  good  fartune  wfaidi 
had  befiedlen  me  in  the  lottery,  I  promiaed  her 
every  protection  and  assiatance  it  might  ever  be 
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in  my  power  to  afford.  We  then  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  each  other.  I,  on  my  part,  wish- 
ing her  a  long  life  and  every  possible  happiness 
with  Mr.  Moysten,  against  a  marriage  with 
whom  I  presimied  no  further  objection  would 
now  be  raised, — and  she,  on  hers,  promising  to 
keep  up  with  me  a  constant  correspondence  by 
letter,  and  always  to  look  on  me  as  her  best 
friend 

At  one  time,  I  designed  to  have  given  the 
letter  written  for  my  father,  as  well  as  another 
which  I  composed  to  Mrs.  Princep  on  the  very 
night  of  my  struggle  with  her  son,  to  be  deliver- 
ed at  their  destination  by  Amelia.  But  a  very 
little  consideration  induced  me  to  alter  this  plan ; 
and  no  sooner,  therefore,,  had  she  quitted  me, 
than  going  out,  I  put  them  into  the  post,  so  tiiat 
they  might  reach  their  destination  before  her 
arrival 

The  late  events  seemed  almost  to  necessitate 
some  change  or  addition  in  the  letter  written  to 
my  father — yet  I  made  none.  I  did  not  even 
re-open  it,  as  I  preferred  that  he  should  hear 
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from  others,  rather  than  learn  from  me,  how  the 
one  whom,  to  the  exclusion  of  bis  son,  he  had 
oTerwhelmed  with  bounties,  had  paid  the  pe- 
nalty of  wickedness  and  thus  been  one  of  those 

m 

who  lucklessly  enabled  me  to  utter  the  words 
with  which  I  commenced  these  memoirs,."  Like 
St  Paul,  I  have  fought  with  beasts — ^but  not  at 
Ephesus  !** 

I  might  add  much  to  what  I  have  already 
said,  and — ^giving  an  account  of  my  feelings, 
thoughts,  studies  —  of  the  various  changes 
of  mind  and  heart  which  resulted  from  thought 
and  study, — of  my  modes  of  life,  and  of  the 
many  fortunes  which  befel  me  after  the  fear- 
fill  event  just  mentioned,  —  bring  down  my 
history  to  the  present  epoch. — I  may  yet,  per- 
haps, do  this  at  some  future  period,  but  at  pre- 
sent, my  spirits  flag,  and^my  heart  b  sick.  —I 
am  weary  of  thought,  and  need  repose ;  I  shall, 
therefore,  terminate  my  narratiye  with  a  copy 
of  the  two  letters  just  alluded  to^  and  which 
are  far  too  deeply  engraven  on  my  memory  for 
time  ever  to  efface. 
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to  mr.  bouverie. 

•'  Father, 

"  It  is  finished  ! — Now  then  the  one  I  loved 

is no^  I  cannot  utter  it        I  dare  not 

utter  it  lest  the  unhallowed  words  should  snatch 
me  hence  into  the  realms  of  madness. 

"  Heaven  trusted  you  with  power,  —  you 
have  ab-used  it  She  gave  you  talents,  —you 
misapplied  them; — judgment, — you  suhmit  it 
to  the  will  of  others. — She  invested  you  with 
virtues  which  might  befit  a  God ! — ^where  are 
they  gone  ?  Ah  !  whither  have  they  flown — and 
who  has  chased  them  ? 

^^My  spirit  breathes  not  the  Ufe  which  common 
spirits  breathe  !  extremes  are  mine — unbounded 
joy  or  grief  the  most  unutterable  has  been  ap- 
pointed it.  You  chose  the  last  should  be  its 
portion ; — and  yet  you  are  my  parent !  What 
now,  if  starting  from  a  fevered  slumber  in  the 
world  of  spirits  on  some  future  day,  and  leaning 
on  a  restless  pillow,  you  should  ponder  on  these 


that  I  had  be«n  more  just ! — < 

not  done  thus  !" 
■  "  Tremble,  Father  ! — Tremb 

"  Lio> 
"  In  the  Jura, 
May  13,  1TT3." 


TO    MKS.    PRINCEP. 

"  Upon  the  summit  of  Mount 
sleeps  in  his  own  blood.  Shoul 
who  made  it  flow,  say  that  it  wi 
"  Llo^ 
"  In  the  Jura, 
May  89,  ITiS." 
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APPENDIX. 


I  OCCUPIED  above  a  week  in  perusing  and  re- 
perusing  the  foregoing  pages. 

Being  one  day  seated  in  a  comfortable  arm- 
chair and  enjoying  a  delightful  prospect  of 
flowers  beneath,  of  the  Seine  beyond,  and  of  the 
Tuileries  in  the  distance,  I  was  meditating — 
it  had  given  me  food  for  thought,  on  the 
strangeness  of  my  friend's  adventures,  when  he 
himself  entered  the  room. 

Perceiving  his  manuscript  upon  the  table,  he 
took  it  up. 

"  Well,"  he  said,    "  you  have  by  this  time, 
I  presume,  finished  the  narrative; — ^what  say 
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you  to  it  ?  Do  you  think  better  or  less  k'mdly  of 
me  since  becoming  acquainted  with  'the 
courses  of  my  life  ?*  Yet  beware,"  he  added  ^ith 
a  smile,  ^*  how  you  assert  the  latter  ! — I  should 
hate  any  one  who  did  not  like  me  better  after, 
than  before  knowing  them ; — what  is  more,  I 
should  dis-esteem  him.  I  feel — Je  sens^  as 
says  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  que  je  nc  pour- 
raU  de  ma  vie estimer  cet  homme  la"* 

I  could  not  help  smiling.  **  Here,"  said  I  to 
myself,  ^'is  a  man  who  most  unquestionably 
loves  to  be  loved,  and  who,  lest  by  any  possible 
chance,  I  should  mistake  his  meaning,  has  given 
me  what  the  lawyers  call,  a  leading  questUm.''' 

^^  It  would  be  extremely  difficulty"  I  repUed» 
<'  for  anything  to  increase  that  regard  which  your 
many  and  great  kindnesses  have  already  inspii^ 
ed,  but  this  book  has  altogether  bewildered 
my  ideas  respecting  you :  the  first  part  rused 
curiosity,  its  second  excited  awe;  its  end  in- 
spired terror ;  and  the  whole  has  oyerwhelmed 
me  with  amazement.    You  have  not,  indeed,  as 

*  Preface  to  the  Heloite. 
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you  yourself,  a  few  days  ago,  told  me,  passed  a 
very  happy  life  P 

He  smiled  mournfully  and  replied, 

"  And  yet  how  little, — how  very  little  — 
what  a  mere  nothing,  would  have  sufficed  to 
make  it  so— supremely  so ! — With  Beatrice,  the 
power  of  doing  good,  and  of  bestowing  happiness 
upon  others  —  with  a  home,  books,  a  garden, 
flowers,  and  a  few  other  such  things,  possessed  in 
peace  and  security,  I  should  have  been  as  blessed 
as  angels  are.  Such  was  no  great  boon,  methinks, 
to  ask  of  Fortune !" 

"  And  yet,"  I  replied,  "  what  greater  boon 
than  these  could  Fortune  have  bestowed  on  one 
requiring  them  as  the  certain,  but  sole  means  of 
happiness?  What  more  than  happiness  could 
you^  or  indeed  do  any  of  U8  demand  of  For- 
tune? what  but  this  does  the  miser  anticipate 
from  wealth  ?  what  else  did  Pyrrhus  seek  midst 
wars  and  wounds  and  toils  and  carnage  ? 

<<  Alas,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  only  undergone 
the  usual  but  sad  fate  of  all  intellectual  and 
deeply-impassioned  spirits.   Placed  here  amid  a 
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herd  of  dull  unfeeling  ones,  you  got  irritated  at 
the  contact,  and  thus,  anger  drawing  your  atten- 
tion from  the    compass,   you  neglected    your 
vessel's  course  and  suffered  her  to  run  a-shore, 
where  she  bulged  on  rocks  which  a  more  ordi- 
nary pilot  would  have  avoided,  or  over  which  a 
less  deeply-laden  bark  would  have  glided  in  per- 
fect surety. — You  have  not, — to  borrow  an  ex- 
pression from  those  who  drew  up  the  Articles  of 
our  faith,—*  been  understanded  by  the  common 
people ;'  and  common  people,  as  indeed  the  ex- 
pression implies,  forming  the  majority  of  man- 
kind, you  have  of  course  met  more  of  them  than 
of  others  like  yourself;  so  that  finding  there 
existed  but  little  communion  of  thought  and  but 
few  sympathies  between  you,  you  turned  away 
and  shunned  them  with  a  mixture  of  disappoint- 
ment, terror,  indignation,  and  disgust. 

**  There,  too,  was  your  aunt  mocking  your  fa- 
ther's blindness  and  your  own,  and  taking  an 
equal  advantage  both  of  your  faults  and  of  your 
virtues,  to  destroy  you. — But  no  matter;  those 
sorrows    are  now    passed:    better  times  will 
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come  !  You  remember— rfo  you  remember  it  ? — 
you  have,  I  see,  quoted  from  the  book  in  which 
it  is  contained, — the  folIowiDg  passage  ? 

"  Non  temere  nee  fortuito  sati  et  creati  sumus, 
eed  profecto  fuit  quiedam  vis  quee  generi  con- 
Guleret  humane,  nee  id  gigneret  aut  aleret  quod 
cum  exantlavisset  omnes  labores  turn  incederet 
in  mortis  malum  sempitenium.  Portum  potius 
paratum  uobis  et  perfugium  putemus: — Quo, 
utinam  ut  velis  passis  pervehi  liceat  !"* 

He  heaved  a  deep— b  deep  sigh,  and — "  Yes, 
indeed,  1  do  remember  it,"  he  replied,  "and 
please  God  that  it  may   contain   a  true  pro- 


8  of  blind  bBzard.  There 
is  flome  Being  who  has  given  us  our  existence,  and 
never  lei  us  think  that,  having  taken  such  pains  to 
produce  and  to  preserve  his  vork,  he  will,  when  we 
have  drunk  ihi:  cup  of  sorrow  to  its  dregs,  leave  us  to 
the  horrors  of  an  eternal  death.  Saj  rather,  that  there 
is  u  haven  and  a  safe  refuge  prepared  for  us  in  another 
land,  where  affliction  has  no  place.  Oh  !  that  with  an 
unfurled  sail  and  proi^perous  gales,  I  now  might  seek 
it. — Cicero.     Demorte  conlemnandu. 
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There  was  a  long  pause. 

"  Will  you,  Mr.  Bouverie/*  I  at  length  said, 
<^  permit  me  to  make  a  few  inquiries  respecting 
some  of  the  persons  who  figure  in  your  tragedy?— 
so  must  I  call  it  For  instance, — ^your  father . .  .** 
He  interrupted  me,  and  placed  a  finger  on  hb 
lip.  *^  Of  any  other  than  of  him !  His  name  I 
have  seldom  sufiered  myself  to  pronounce, — 
never  indeed,  unless  necessitated  to  do  80»  since 
the  sad  day  on  which  my  sister  and  I  parted  at 
Pontarlier.  The  rest  I  despise  too  much  to 
hate  ;  ask,  therefore,  as  many  questions  about 
them  as  you  choose,  I  will  answer. ** 

<'  Curteis,  then,  what  became  of  him  ?" 

"  Curteis,*^  he  replied,  *'  never  crossed  my 
path  since  our  encounter  at  the  Hotel  de  TAm- 
bassade ;  I  never  sought  for  him,  as  justice  was 
I  thought^  satisfied — and  beyond  justice  Heaven 
forbids  that  we  should  step— by  the  punishment 
I  had  inflicted  on  the  chief  author  of  my  misfiyr* 
tunes : — he  may  be  dead  or  be  still  living,  for 
aught  I  know." 

^  He  has  been  so  firequenUy  mentioDed  in 
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your  memoir,  that  one  camiot  but  feel  some  cu- 
riosity respecting  him.  What  was  he  like  in 
personal  appearance  ?  He  was  not,  if  I  remem* 
ber  rightly,  of  a  good  family." 

"  Oh,  dear  no — by  no  means,  he  was  of  an 
extremely  low  origin;  his  father— for  as  to  a 
grandfather  I  don't  think  that  he  ever  had  one — 
but  his  father  was  a  merchant,  or  dealer,  or 
stock-broker,  or  something  or  other  of  that  sort 
in  the  City,  where  he  made  a  large  fortune,  and 
then  bought  an  estate  in  Surrey.  As  to  bis 
person,  it  was  rather  short,  but  thick  set,  and 
remarkably  strong — as  I  found  to  my  cost  at 
Eton.  He  had  a  great  round  face,  so  deeply 
marked  with  the  small-pox,  as  to  be  almost  dis- 
gusting. At  school,  I  remember  that  he  bad 
long  red  lanky  hair,  but  this,  in  aftertimes  was 
disguised  by  powder ; — ^in  short,  be  had  just  such 
a  figure  and  face  as  you  would  suppose  must 
necessarily  belong  to  a  man  possessed  of  no  one 
single  virtue. — /  at  least  never  discovered  any  in 
him." 

"  And  Mrs.  Princep,  with  her  family  ?'* 
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^*  She  has  been  dead  these  many  years.  As 
for  her  two  daughters — les  petites  Ogresse^s  as 
my  poor  Lord  Meclenbury  used  to  call  them, 
they  soon  became  dea  grandes  Ogresses.  They 
grew  up  like  other  people,  fell  in  love,— or  at 
least  in  what  they  and  all  others  of  their  species 
fancy  to  be  love — like  other  people,  had  chil- 
dren like  other  people,  which,  like  other  people 
they  thought  a  verj-  fine  thing  indeed ! — walked, 
talked,  thought,  and  believed,  like  other  people ; 
went  to  church  very  regularly  on  Sundays,— 
played  at  Pope  Joan  on  Christmas-eve,  but  not  on 
Sunday ; — no,  not  on  any  account  what-so-ever ! 
and  throughout  the  whole  year,  whilst  drinking 
tea  and  eating  toast  of  an  evening,  gave  out  very 
judicious  ideas  concerning  religion,  morality, 
persons,  principles,  and  things, — all  like  other 
people ;  and  by  such  doings  and  such  sayings, 
acquired,  1  am  told,  amongst  their  acquaintances, 
infinite  credit,  for  wise  conduct,  good  sense,  and 
fine  feeling. 

^'  Besides  all  this,  they  made  a  constant  study 
of  the  holy  Bible^  and  read  comments  and  anno- 
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tations  written  on  it  by  our  best  divines.  Some- 
tinoes,  too,  I  have  heard,  they  even  ventured  to 
dip  into  a  novel — provided  there  was  nothing 
immoral  in  it!  —  be  this  understood;  and  in 
short,  having  performed  a  variety  of  such  actions 
like  other  people,  they  at  last  completed  their  si- 
militude to  the  generality  of  mankind,  by  dying 
like  other  people,  and—at  least  I  hope  so — 
going,  like  other  people,  to  Heaven,  where, 
please  God,  they  still  remain." 

"  What  a  thorough  and  most  bitter  scorn  you 
do  appear  to  feel  for  them,  Mr.  Bouverie  !^  I 
said. 

He  made  no  reply  to  the  remark,  but  by 
slightly  raising  his  eyebrows,  and  by  an  almost 
imperceptible  elevation  of  the  shoulders. 

"  Your  aunt  must,^  I  said,  "  have  been 
bowed  down  to  the  very  dust  by  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance, before  she  died.** 

*^  Repentance,"  he  replied,  ^^  and  sorrow,  are 
a  punishment,  which,  for  the  kind  purpose  of 
awakening  culprits  to  a  sense  of  virtue,  the 
Almighty  inflicts  on  minds  which,  naturaUy  good 
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and  gnat,  have  em 
■iM^ncfir  of  buraani 
AbA  inuTpeDtant ;  b 
ecer  About  that  matb 
reaftfcdng  her." 

"  Asvi  Lady  Bu 
I  aippoee,  1  scarce] 
beeo  dead — all  are 
my  unde^  too^  is  gm 

"  Your  brother," 

"  No,  be  is  etill  li 
recovered  his  bealtl 
had,  aod  b  dow  re» 
Kent.  He  is  very 
sappoee,  br  I  am  m 
also  extremelv  infira 

"  Ob,  bj  -the-bye, 
Denison.  Did  Con 
the  sieer^  and  whis[ 
to  restore  you  the  i 
brother  to  beqtieeth 

"  Wby,  yes,  inde 
tliink — I  have  bat  s 
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I  did  somewhere  or  other  hear  that  Conscience 
often  took  this  liberty  with  him,  and  sometimes 
even  went  so  far  as  to  pinch  his  ear,  and  occasion 
him  considerable  pain ;  and  that  on  such  occasions 
he  used  to  sally  forth  into  the  park,  collect  a 
number  of  his  tenantry,  and  scare  away  Consci- 
ence, by  preaching  and  explaining  to  them  the 
doctrines  of  morality  laid  down  in  the  Bible. 
I  do  just  remember  to  have  heard  some  story 
to  this  effect;  I  by  no  means  answer  for  its 
truth.  In  fact,  I  paid  but  very  little  attention 
to  the  goings  on  of  any  of  those  people ; — but 
though  I  cannot  absolutely  vouch  for,  yet  I  can 
readily  believe  it,  for,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
he  was  a  very  ingenious  man !  The  utmost  I 
am  able  to  answer  for,  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty is,  that  I  never  got  back  any  of  my  money 
from  him,  but  this  was,  perhaps,  because  he 
thought  I  did  not  want  it,  my  expenditure  always 
being  within  my  income." 

"  Lord  Meclenbury,  you  have  already  told 
me,  is  no  more."  * 

^'  Alas !    no.     Having  succeeded  his  father, 
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he  enjoyed  the  title  and  estate  for  about  twenty 
years,  and  dying  ten  years  ago,  left  me  almost 
solitary  in  the  world.  My  sister  and  her  hus- 
band, however,  are  still  alive ;  they  were  always 
very  happy  together.  I  pay  them  a  visit  when- 
ever I  go  to  England. 

"  As  to  my  old  Parisian  friends,  they  were 
most  of  them  cut  off  during  the  Kevolution. 
What  an  hour  of  fear  was  that ! — what  scenes  of 
horror  I  then  witnessed ! 

'  Astante  ope  barbarica, 
Tectis  cclatis,  laqueatis. 
Hiec  omnia  vidi  inflaminariy 
Priamo,  vi  vitam  evitari, 
JoTis  aram  sanguine  tuq)ari !' 

*'  Le  Marquis  de  la  Barriere,  and  my  good 
fiiends.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Mareuse;,  were 
amongst  the  number  of  those  who  felL  Claude 
was  more  fortunate ;  placed  at  a  distance  from 
the  principal  scene  of  action,  he  weathered  the 
storm,  and  lived  long  to  cultivate  the  farm  1 
purchased  for  him  in  the  neighbourood  of  Pon- 
(arlier,  and  to  enjoy  its  fruits. 
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"  He  and  his  wife  have  been  dead  for  many 
years:  they  left  but  two  children.  Bonaparte 
made  a  soldier  of  the  youngest,  and  sent  him  to 
the  camp  at  Boulogne ;  where  he  took  his  wife 
and  family,  and  where,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
he  fixed  a  permanent  residence.  I  used  often 
to  assist  them  with  money,  and  last  year  I  set- 
tled them  comfortably  in  the  cottage  which  you 
saw  upon  the  cliffs.  The  sum  you  asked  me 
about  the  other  day — the  money  which  I  gave 
to  that  very  pretty  yirlj  about  siatteen  years  old, 
was  a  wedding  present  to  thc^ir  eldest  daughter, 
who  is  shortly  to  be  married  to  a  young  man  in 
a  very  prosperous  business. 

"  As  for  me,  individually,  I  have,  you  per- 
ceive, outlived  almost  all  my  old  friends. 
Heaven  be  praised,  however,  1  have  not  yet 
survived  myself — that  is  to  say,  my  faculties ; 
for,  having  had  too  much  good  taste  to  consume 
youth  in  low  unseemly  pleasures, — in  riotise  and 
debaucherie, — which  both  enervate  the  body, 
and  degrade  the  mind, — I,  in  age,  possess  a 
heart  as  young  as  ever:  1  can  still  rejoice  in 
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the  good  fortunes  of  another,  grieve  at  bis  dis- 
tress, and,  ^hat  is  infinitely  more  to  the  purpose, 
I  can  and  often  do  bestir  myself  to  relieve  it. 

*<  I  regard  it  too  as  no  small  blessing,  that  1 
am  not  only  able  to  follow  up  and  receive  plea- 
sure from  the  pursuits  I  had  in  youth,  but  that 
even  the  pure  simple  tastes  of  childhood  have 
not  vet  deserted  me — that  neither  the  sound  of 
surges  howling  round  me — scopuli  ....  multis 
circumlatrnntihu^  undta — nor  that  of  cataracts 
bedewing  me  with  spray  can  scare  me ; — ^that  the 
storm  which  shivers  Alpine  pines  cannot  make 
me  tremble  ; — and  that  the  destroying  avalanche 
is  not  to  me  a  fear,  but  that  all  and  each  of  these 
have  still  an  echo  in  mv  bosom,  and  that  mv 
bosom  answers — *  God  !' 

*'  That,  gleaning  delight  from  everything  in 
nature,  I  can  still  make  friends  of  beasts  and 
birds  and  bees  and  butterflies,  and  even  of  the 
very  shrubs  and  flowers  round  which  they  gam- 
bol, fearless  of  my  presence :  and  lastly,  that 
roaming  with  my  faithful  friend,  old  Hylax  here, 
I  can  take  as  lively  an  interest  in  guiding  one 
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little  lake  of  water  into  another  little  lake  of 
water,  and  in  seeing  them  tumble  headlong  over 
the  edge  of  some  steep  precipice,  as  I  ever  took 
in  doing  such  things  when  under  the  tuition  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Marshall,  at  his  little 
rascally  school  in  Derbyshire ;  or  as  when,  dur- 
ing the  hoUdays,  my  aunt  Prineep  used  to 
smile,  and  open  the  great  eyes — les  grands 
yeud' — mais  bien  grands  ! — very  wide  indeed ! 
and  express  much  astonishment  how  a  great 
boy  like  me  could  possibly  be  pleased  with  such 
babyish  things." 

"  Were  it  not  for  one  thought,— one  sad,  sad 
thought  which  never  leaves  me— never,  because 
I  nourish  it, — I  should  be  truly  happy  :  but  this 
thought  poisons  every  enjoyment ;  and  yet  I 
would  as  lieve  leave  life  as  part  with  it : — what 
most  strange  animals  we  are  to  love  sorrow 
so  ! 

"  With  regard  to  the  little  beings,  whose  trick- 
eries  have  had  a  such  a  mischievous  influence  on 
my  existence;  them  1  can  almost  forgive. 
<  Shall  I,'  said  some  one  amongst  the  ancients, 
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*  be  angry  with  the  tiger  for  fenxdousness,  or 
chide  the  monkey  for  his  maUce? — Like  all 
other  brut«  animals — ^like  pigs,  poking  beneath 
a  tree  for  acorns, — they  were  led  on  by  the  ir- 
resistible impulse  of  a  natural  instinct  to  obtain 
food  Theyy  less  than  I  was,  were  in  fault.  I 
should  have  been  more  wary,  and  warned  them 
off  my  land  betimes. 

^^  Them  then  I,  in  a  manner,  can  forgiT&  My 
father^  I  cannot  pardon, — never!  He  ought 
to  have  known  better:  him  had  nature  gifted 
with  good  gifts,  and  those  gifts  stamped  with  a 
mark  so  visible,  that  the  most  careless  observer 
of   them  would    instantly  have    exclaimed, — 

*  These  are  gold  V 

"Yes,  he  should  have  known  better — he 
should  have  acted  better.  Providence  bestowed 
him  on  me  as  a  protector  from  all  evil  things; 
and  yet,  deserting  his  charge,  he  most  witlessly, 
abandoned  me  without  a  struggle  to  the  machi- 
nations of  persons  whom — had  he  consulted 
Wisdom — Wisdom  would  have  told  him  were 
my  natural  foes. 
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*'  Lastly,  let  me,  my  young  friend,  say, — that 
were  you  to  inquire  which  of  the  virtues  I  con- 
sider as  the  most  certain  guide  to  Heaven  and 
eternal  happiness — to  that  excelsus,  per^tis^ 
tris  et  plenus  stellarum  locusy  for  which  sages 
pant  —  I  should  most  unhesitatingly  reply, — 
'  There  is  but  one — one  only  who  is  unerring. 
It  is  she  who  gave  birth  to  all  the  others ;  but, 
who  is  so  superior  to  her  progeny,  that,  com- 
pared with  her,  they  are  *  but  as  sounding  brass 
and  as  a  tinkling  cymbal ;'  and,  bereft  of  her 
support,  show  like  some  tinselled  trumpery, 
botched  up  to  catch  the  vulgar  gaze.  It  is 
she,  whose  companionship  is  assurance  of  suc- 
cess in  every  undertaking;  but  who, — mark  well 
my  words  and  bear  them  in  your  mind, — wends 
never  with  the  unmeditative. — She  is  named 
Wisdom  !^' 


My  intimacy   with   Mr,  Bouverie  from    this 
period  to  that  of  his  death,  was  unbroken,  and 


x.;  r*£viiif!i'!e  iz.  li*  b:-.i5e  very  constant.  I  was, 
i^'v-r-^fT-  iJ:a«i"  frzd  Pari*  in  the  rear  1S26- 
¥-iff»i  le.  TtriZ-T  iicackec  bv  a  violent  inflamma- 
-  c  ji  "iz**  .'ce?i  ^fci  s:r  me  to  come  to  him. 

Cn  ^7  irriTil  h-r  ^eenie'i  perfectly  aware  that 
r*  ^•**4  T15  'iiz^ef'i-u* :  for.  sa^insr  that  he 
"libi  tuj.:^  zie  tieij-to-r  to  bis  will,  he  gave  me 
nazT  idrH'-'-jT  i:.r«5T:::ozi«  as  lo  the  disposition 
r  r_5  7«!=jizs.  Tue^e  he  bv  no  means  chose 
sr-.'Jo  :tr  :arrl-?ci  re.  England  and  interred  in 
:rif  "ii^  T.TijI: :  but-  ber^inz  me  to  take  thera 
-.::  yriZ'ice  C.sirc.  he  desired  they  migfar 
■*:  :  -7::ei  iz  :re  nZev  where  be  had  before  con- 
s-z:e-  ±:se  cf  Bearrlee. 

Kr  :heQ  ordered  that  his  aabes  and  those  of 
his  wife.  TvVether  wirh  each  little  thing  which 
bjbu  b^Ivc^ed  :o  her.  might  be  buried  in  a  cer- 
::i:z  src:.  which  he  designated  with  so  much 

precis::::  chat  I  afterwards  had  no  difficulty  in 

•    •  •      • 
nacing  It. 

Having  settled  these  matters^  he  gave  direct 

cons  respecting  the  future  treatment  of  his  dogs 

and   horses:  all  of  whom    wer^   he   8aid,  as 
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much  entitled  to  his  last  attentions  as  was  any 
other  living  creature  which  God  had  entrusted 
to  his  care.  Consigning  them,  therefore,  to  my 
charge,  he  begged  me  to  prevent  their  suffering 
any  loss  by  his  death. 

All  these  instructions  had — as  I  afterwards 
found — been  carefully  laid  down  in  the  will 
itself,  in  which  also  he  left  legacies  to  his  sister's 
children  and  to  his  servants. — As  to  the  estate, 
he  dying  childless,  it  passed  to  his  nephew,  now, 
by  his  elder  brother^s  death,  become  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family. 

After  about  a  fortnight's  illness,  he  ceased  to 
be.  I  obeyed  all  his  injunctions  to  the  very 
letter;  but  on  consigning  the  mingled  ashes  of 
himself  and  Beatrice  to  the  earth,  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  in  the  language  of  Ophelia, 

**  There  was  a  noble  spirit  orertbrown !'' 

"  Surely," — I  continued, — "  most  surely  are 
there  spirits  who,  intended  for  some  brighter  and 
some  better  planet,  have,  on  their  voyage  there, 
been  wrecked  in  the  wide  sea  of  space  and  cast 
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on  ours,  where,  finding  no  companionship  vith 
the  dull  cold  things  of  clay  around  thenu  they 
wander  on,  first  disappointedly  and  in  ancrer — 
then  listlessly  and  wearily  and  solitarily:  and 
who  at  last  lie  down  and  die  with  scorn  and  of 
broken-heartedness. — But, 

Portum  paratum  illis  et  pcrfuifium  pntoinus  I 

The  EniTOK. 


Lojidon^  1837. 
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